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THE MONASTERIES OF PAGAN.* 


Burmese Art and Architecture have been 
smothered for years by a cloud of indifference 
and unconsciousness on the part of the British 
and Burmese public and officials. Through the 
initial action of Lord Curzon, a good deal has 
been done to safeguard these objects, but nothing 
has been done since Sir Henry Yule wrote his 
“ Mission to the Court of Ava” in 1855, to dis- 
pel the public ignorance that exists as to the 
nature, the intellectual and artistic value of Bur- 
mese buildings. 

So much has this spirit of “ What, can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?’’ been preval- 
ent, that very few people are aware of the exist- 
ence of a wonderful series of Burmese semi-reli- 
gious buildings contemporaneous in date with the 
Great Temples of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

I refer to the monasteries large and small, 
simple and complex, that are grouped in large 
numbers in and around Pagan. These monas- 
teries are in themselves quite a complete study 
and reveal much that is not disclosed by the study 
of the Temples alone. The free manner in which 
the plan and arrangements were varied, accord- 
ing to the special needs of each case, is most 
marked, and shows that the Burmese were not 
slavish copyists of accepted forms and features, 
‘where the religious rules permitted freedom. In 
addition to this versatile spirit, the mastery of 
_considerable architectural problems is revealed in 
‘the magnificent scale of the larger monasteries, 
which is quite startling to the average person 
who believes that the priest or phongyi never 
lived in anything better than a ruined wooden 
kyaung. 

An average example of one of these monas- 
teries would approximate to the size of the Keep 
to a Norman Castle, the Burmese buildings 
having large vaulted halls and passages two 
storeys in height, reached by staircases arranged 

-in the thickness of the walls. The whole was 
finished with plaster enrichments, terra-cotta 
enamels and frescoes, all of which seem to have 
been of a higher artistic excellence than much 
of. what was attempted by the Normans. The 

- Burmese carried out massive vaulting on the 


lower and upper floor levels without difficulty and 
disposed of the great thrusts of vaults which pro- 
vided difficult problems for the Gothic builders. 
The arch in all its forms, circular, pointed 
and flat was well known and constantly used, 
while in India the arch at this period was un- 
known and only the circular arch was in use 
in Europe. The exterior treatment was refined, 
well balanced, and worthy to take a distinguish- 
ed place among the achievements of the past. 
Thus it appears that the affluence of that Bur- 
mese period was doubtless much in advance of 
any culture the East then knew or that has since 
been known in Burma. All this we shall see 
portrayed even in the dwellings of such renowned 
ascetics as the Buddhist Monk. Of the many 
types of these monasteries, there are clearly de- 
fined groups showing distinct stages of develop- 
ment, and I propose to describe these now in 
sequence, 

Plate 1. This is the simplest and most ele- 
mentary form. A square building containing one 
apartment downstairs and one upstairs, and 
vaulted with plain pointed vaults springing from 
one central pier. This pier contained a small cell 
on the first floor. Attached to,the entrance front 
or main facade was a large square platform 
covered by a triple gable wood roof, and support- 
ed by rows of wood posts. This external feature 
is confirmed in several instances by the remains 
left of the lines of the roof on the wall, and the 
stone sockets for the upright posts carrying the 
roof -wihch yet remain on the platform. The 
main shrine in this type of monastery was out- 
side the building in this open porch, and formed 
the central feature of this facade in an elliptical 
recess on the central axis, with a door on each 
side leading to the building, the three features 
being enriched with small pilasters and flame 
pediments. In the later types the shrine or image 
is placed inside the monastery. In general effect 
these buildings were well handled. Two of these 
monasteries were grouped together about 50 feet 
apart and enclosed with the usual bold fence wall. 
The main walls were battered, ie., sloped in- 
wards, and finished with a main cornice, angle 
pilasters and strongly marked plinth; all these 
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features are well proportioned and divide the 
main masses in excellent taste. The narrow and 
tall nature of the building is accentuated and 
made a pleasing profile by the tapering effect pro- 
duced by the batter of the walls. 

Stone Enrichments: Stone is employed to 
some degree. The angle enrichments to the cor- 
nices, the gargoyles and quatrefoil windows to 
the upper floor are executed in stone. The latter 
feature shows how well acquainted the Burmese 
were in handling this material. 

Plate 2. The next type found at Dayinpato was 
a larger edition of the foregoing, but with many 
more exterior embellishments, so that, without 
consulting the plan, the relation to the first type 
would not be so clear. The main differences of 
plan are the addition of a central cell and three 
large bays or recesses on the axis of three walls. 
The latter was turned to great account as an 
architectural feature of the elevation, and ranks 
with anything produced in the Renaissance pe- 
riod for the restraint, the balance of parts and 
general scholarly treatment. There are no first 
floor rooms but it is crowned by a central tower 
with a turret of bold and pleasing Chinese cha- 
racter. The intermediate angles of each recessed 
surface on the tower, central turret and four 
angle turrets, have an outward batter which gives 
a wonderful effect in suggesting force and a visi- 
ble life to the design. 

Plate 3. The third instance of this series near 
Upali Thein was almost similar in exterior ap- 
pearance, but is a much larger structure with a 
first floor storey. The plan however, is entirely 
different, providing eight priests’ cells in addition 
to the central cell, which may have contained an 
image. These cells are arranged around three 
sides of the processional passage around the cen- 
tral cell, the main entrance hall occupying the 
fourth side. This example shows resource in 
planning, and is a dignified design entirely free 
from all suggestion or features of the Pagoda or 
temple, and expressing its purpose as a residence 
of affluence and importance. If one can con- 
ceive its original form and finish the structure, 
it would have reflected a cultured taste several 
centuries in advance of anything produced in 
Europe at this period. 

Plate 4. The next group of monasteries for 
consideration is found at Tamani. They reflect a 
great advance and growth in the requirements of 


the religious order, partaking more of the nature 
of a Buddhist University. As previously noticed 
the practice of grouping the monastic buildings 
together, within one enclosure, is again seen in 
this instance, but with the difference that one 
building is constructed purely for devotional 
studies and uses, while the other appears to fulfil 
the needs of the school and college with its stu- 
dents and probationers. In the first-named build- 
ing the shrine or image chamber now takes a very 
important place at the west end, being of large 
dimensions and two storeys in height with images 
on both floors. Around this chamber is the usual 
processional corridor which is very lofty and 
vaulted. Attached to the east end of this Bud- 
dhist Chapel are the monks’ cells arranged 
around a great central hall, but the head monk 
or archbishop appears to have been provided with 
a special apartment on the other side of the | 
chapel on the main axis of the building. Another 
instance of this type of plan occurs at the village 
of Minnanthu (Plate 5), where the great vaulted 
hall and cells are carried up and repeat the same 
scheme on the upper level—while in this instance 
only the shrine and corridor are carried up as a 
great tower. This, by the way, finally disposes of 
Captain Yate’s statement that “Any person to 
occupy a floor over one’s head would be felt as 
an intense degradation, and that there is no such 
thing as a two-storey dwelling in the country.” 

Now, to return to those college buildings. The 
second block or wing (Plate 6) is placed on the 
south of the chapel block about 30 feet apart and 
contains two central halls, one large hall 55 feet 
long and 36 feet wide, and one 36 feet square 
hall. On the north and south sides of these halls 
are arranged the monks’ cells with a separate 
passage from the main hall to the outside between 
each cell. 

It is only possible to conjecture what the ori- 
ginal use of the building was. It is evident, 
however, that it was designed for accommodating 
large numbers, and ample provision is made for 
easy ingress and egress. This is evidenced by 
the numerous passages and doorways from and 
between the halls and double staircases at the 
vestibule. From this indication and from the 
known fact that the priests were the only 
channels of education and maintained religious 
schools and colleges, as they do to-day, it can be 
reasonably inferred that this building was a wing 
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THE MONASTERIES OF PAGAN 3 


devoted to the educational side of the priests’ 
life. It is unlikely that these halls were employ- 
ed for ordination as they are far too open to 
public access, and the presence of the priests’ 
living cells is against it. The staircases arranged 
on both sides of and off the main porch are quite 
what we should expect in European buildings, 
and not in Eastern buildings, where they are 
generally relegated to some odd and out of the 
way corner. These stairs led to the first floor 
level, which appears to have existed over the 
square hall only. The exterior design of this 
building was most successful and direct. The 
oblong building is treated with a pedestal, plinth 
pilasters, cornices and parapets, on good classical 
lines, while the upper floor is set back and forms 
a kind of “ Attic." The whole facade forms the 
restful setting for the projecting pyramidal 
central porch, giving the keynote of richness and 
national spirit to the composition. 

Plate 7. The last type of monastery is the 
largest and combines the arrangements of the last 
two buildings in one. This-example is found near 
the temple of Apeyatana and marks a climax in 
coherent and articulate planning, which through- 
out is such a marked characteristic of Burmese 
construction. The outline of the building is an 
exact square broken on its east and west sides by 
the projecting entrance hall and chapel respec- 
tively. A great central hall about 45 feet square 
is the main apartment with cells and exit pass- 
ages around the north and south sides and angles. 
A staircase with its tower occupies the south- 
east angle and evidently only led to the flat roof 
which was of wood and has disappeared. But 
the shrine chamber was carried up to the roof 
level and a similar shrine and image appear here, 
which was finished externally as a central west- 
ern tower to the west facade. All the arches to 
the windows and most of the doors are flat arches 
with radiating voussoirs beautifully finished. 
This form of arch was well known to the Bur- 
mese, as it appears in many other buildings, and 
is freely used as a relieving arch. This is a re- 
markable thing, as it is very doubtful and im- 
probable that this refinement of the arch princi- 
ple was even known to any nation in Europe at 
this period of history. Now I decline to attempt 
to trace the prototypes of these buildings, as it 
would require an extensive knowledge of the 
early Indian and Chinese buildings before any- 
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thing conclusive could be reached. But 1 have 
observed the very close similarity between the 
Indian rock-cut Vihara caves at Ajanta and the 
last monastery near the Apeyatana. A series of 
these are illustrated in Furgusson’s History of 
Arch. The examples described as caves Nos. 2, 
3 and 16 are almost replicas of this Burmese ex- 
ample as far as the plan is considered, with the 
exception that in the rock-cut halls there was no 
need for the numerous side exits, and the en- 
trance took the form of a long portico rather 
than a square entrance hall. The interior effect 
of these rock-cut examples with their massive 
stone columns and heavy entablatures and ceiling 
were undoubtedly very far removed from the 
effect produced by the Burmese buildings. This 
goes to show that the procedure conventions and 
religious system of the Indian Buddhists were 
faithfully adhered to as far as it could be con- 
veyed by written rules, and we see the established 
precedents of religion reflected in the arrange- 
ments of the plaf, but the way in which the plan 


has been clothed by the Burmese is entirely na= 


tional and peculiar to the race. Having given 
some outline of a few of the types of the mon- 
asteries I was fortunate to come across in my 
brief visit to Pagan, ] now propose tu describe a 
few of the minor parts. The phongyi or priest's 
cell is an apartment common to all these build- 
ings and seldom varied much. This was an a- 
partment about 8 feet or 10 feet square placed on 
an outside wall, vaulted with a plain intersecting 
pointed vault. The external wall contained one 
window often filled and divided up into squares 
with brick mullions and bars, or finished with a 
wood open frame of the same character. The 
two side walls contained niches generally arrang- 
ed with two in one wall and one in the other— 
the entrance door being on the internal end, 
which was also of wood. On careful inspection 
of all the cells the old beam holes of an upper 
floor still remain. This doubtless formed the 
monk's sleeping apartment and could be reached 
by a bamboo ladder. Light was often admitted 
by small spy holes through the wall. All the 
wall surfaces were properly plastered and were 
finished with very plain frescoes consisting chief* 
ly of black and gold lines cutting the wall sur- 


face up into panels and marking the commices. : | 
and skirting lines, and picking out the-miches = 


with ogee shaped arch heads. The whole effect 
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was most refined and well lighted, making liv- 
ing rooms that would not be despised to-day. 

I should be unworthy of my subject if I left 
it without some reference to the cardinal and 
national feature of Burmese Architecture; I 
refer to what has been described as the Flame 
Pediment or Gable which is employed both as a 
structural form and decorative feature to doors, 
windows, porches, gables and in every conceiv- 
able position where its character could be dis- 
played to some artistic advantage. Its form and 
composition is probably too well known to need 
any description from me. Its astonishingly un- 
usual character expressed through the medium 
of brick or stone has formed the subject of wide 
speculation and conjecture, without ever reach- 
ing any reasonable or satisfactory solution as to 
what brought it into being as a pronounced na- 

‘ tional feature. This question was constantly be- 
fore me during my stay in Pagan and much that 
I saw there led me to what appears as a very rea- 
sonable solution. In studying the broad issues 
of each national style of architecture there is al- 
ways one condition which inevitably shaped its 
characteristics in one certain set direction. That 
was the character of the building material each 
nation was forced to use. To take a few instan- 
ces—the Egyptians had to depend upon reeds 
and Nile mud for their early buildings, and this 
necessity produced the great sloping expanses of 
wall surface, the peculiar cornices, the reeded 
columns, and almost every detail that attracts 
the eye. The Assyrians had no timber or stone, 
and perforce the brick was evolved, with all its 
possibilities in arches, domes and so on. The 
Greeks employed timber and we see the resulting 
post and lintel and finally the column and en- 
tablature in marble. The Romans discovered the 
use of concrete and spanned enormous spaces 
with the dome, and were enabled to take the 
greatest stride in engineering the world has ever 
known. Examples could be continued thus with 
almost every nation. Now with this clue to 
work upon, an examination of the earliest build- 
ing materials employed in Burma or China, their 
original home, should furnish some data—but 
the difficulty here is that in the majority of cases 
these materials were of a perishable nature and 
nothing is left to us. However, sculptures, fres- 
coes, carving and the like come to the rescue and 


supply the missing evidence. From sketches of 
certain examples of frescoes and sculptures, that 
now exist in Pagan, it can be fairly established 
that this original building material was the palm 
tree, possibly in combination with timber and the 
bamboo. In several frescoes in a triple temple 
at Minanthu (Plate 8) are bold and clear draw- 
ings of this early type of construction, showing 
that the great stems of the large palm leaf were 
used in the construction of the angles of building 
and gave the concave curve so closely associated 
with Mongolian forms. In the use of these palm 
stalks the leaves were left on as a decorative 
feature and adorned every angle, gable and door- 
way with a fine bold and flame-like feature. _The 
drawing shows a fine example of a tower of 
more markedly Mongolian type than anything . 
usually associated with Burmese work and the 
palm leaf angles and gables are so unmistakeable 
in their representation that it leaves little room 
for doubt as to the correctness of this theory. 
No form in wood could ever be practically exe- 
cuted in the manner shewn, but it will be observ- 
ed how much it was modified when in later times 
wood was employed for this feature, until finally 
this again was represented in the brick and stone 
conventional lines seen to-day at Pagan. An ex- 
ample of this feature after it had attained a 
wooden form will be seen well represented in a 
sculpture group at the Ananda (Plate 8). This 
shows the palm leaf already subdued, but the 
curved form of the walls are still retained, 
although the wood was used in beams and up- 
rights as are clearly shewn. The scroll form 
below the palm leaf or flame was derived from 
this form of ornament which always appears 
carved on the large boards of wood buildings 
even to-day. This scroll ornament was one of 
the symbols of Buddhism, used before the image 
of Buddha was introduced by the Greeks. It 
forms the shield of the Trident. 

In bringing my remarks to a close, I wish to 
express my indebtedness to Professor Ward and 
Professor Luce, whose enthusiasm in this neg- 
lected cause was inspiring, and through their 
wide knowledge and guidance I was enabled to 
gain some grasp of the extent and vast fund of 
information and history that lies at Pagan. 


W. Braxton SINnciar. 


Fig- 3. 





Figs. 1 and 2. Dayinpato Monastery. See Plate 2. 
Fig. 3. A Monastery N.-W. of Upali Thein. 
Fig. 4. Monastery S. of Apeyatana See Plate 7. 
A palm leaf pediment. 
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THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE* 


When I was approached to contribute a paper 
to be read at this first Oriental 
Conference at Poona, I could not 
help selecting the above subject, suggested partly 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids’ illuminating article on the 
Buddhist Principle of Change“) and partly by 
Professor K. M. Ward’s lucid paper on Bud- 
dhism and Bergsonism,“? but chiefly as a pro- 
test against current views even at the risk of be- 
ing considered reactionary or revolutionary. 
The present essay is but an elaboration of what I 
condensed and compressed into about forty lines 
on the Vipassana course of culture in my Bud- 
dhist Philosophy of the Real.“ 

As the subject is of intrinsic importance, I am 
afraid this paper may exceed the Conference 
limit of 10 printed pages. 

Pali scholars define rest as motion inhibited or 
arrested.“ Thus in their view 
motion is primary. That Bud- 

dhism, like Bergsonism, starts with motion, and 
not with rest, may be judged from the signific- 
ance and implication of its technical term anicca. 
It is a compound of a+na+i+tya. Root ‘i’ 
means ‘ to go or move’ and icca, therefore, signi- 
fies, motion. But believers in souls assert rest by 
denying this motion,“ for their very conception 
of soul implies rigidity, fixity or stability. 

Science teaches change, but before the discov- 
ery of radium, atomists, who believed in unalter- 
ability of their elements, admitted change of form 
only, and not of substance. Buddhists who deny 
this substance confute them. Their term anicca 
therefore implies a contradiction of rest and 
carries a negation or refutation of the wrong 
view of motion as rest. Thus for Buddhists, 
motion is real and rest, apparent; the latter being 
but an unperceived motion. The word anicca is 
applied to five complexes or Khandhas? which 


Introductory 
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*Contributed to the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 
November, 1910. 

(1). The Quest (Oct. 1917). 

(2). J. B. R. S. (Dec. 1918). 

(3). Op. cit (Aug. 1917) Critics have app: rently 
thought that I have read Bergsonism into Buddhism. I 
am an ardent admirer of Bergson’s genius which wonder- 
fully lights up obscure passages in Buddhism, and I may 
here frankly acknowledge my indebtedness to him for 
having opened my eyes. But he has not added any new 
thought to Buddhism. : ; : 

(4). Tha gatinivattiyarh, Abhidhanappadipikasaci. 


change, while aniccatd is used to express change. 
In point of fact, khandhas themselves constitute 
change and the mark of this change is denoted 
by the word anicca-lakkhana. But it must be 
borne in mind that change is one thing and its 
mark, another. 

The nature of this change is unmistakeably 
described in Buddhist works as a flux. To us 
who cannot as yet realise this flux from within 
as do our stream-winners (Sotapannas) it can 
only be described in the form of a simile: “ Like 
the current of a river.” But this remains a 
description like any other hearsay or report 
(anussavadi). In practice we Buddhists, from 
our present-day mental constitution in common 
with the rest of mankind, have of necessity to 
view this flux from outside as a succession of 
solidified or congealed states. 

A child labours under hallucination of per- 

ception (safifia-vippallasa) which 
Hallucination and percieves rest in motion.“ He 

takes what I may call a magic- 
lantern view of fixed pictures on plates across a 
screen. To him a thing takes a fairly long time 
to change. In other words, he views change by 
means of periods (addhavasena). With an adult 
who is still suffering from hallucination of mind 
(citta-vippallasa) which views stability in 
mobility,“ a thing lasts a while before 
change. But philosophers not yet exempt from 
hallucination of view (ditthi-vippallasa), which 
judges a static condition in a dynamic flow,“ 
break up the flux into a cinematographic succes- 
sion of what the Hon. Bertrand Russell calls 
time-corpuscles,“ each lasting but a moment. 
That is to say, philosophers view change by 
means of moments (khanavasena). 

True, the cinema is an improvement upon the 
magic lantern. It does not, however, differ in 
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(5). Attddivasena na iccarh, Tikdgyew. It is curious 
that this heterodox phraseology as used by our author is 
translated by Burmese scholars by “not reachable, i.e., 
knowable in the sense of atta, etc.,” But I am inclined to 
think that he used the phrase in the sense of na attadi- 
vasena iccam (change without a soul, etc.). 

(6). Na niccanti aniccath, khandhapaficakath. Old Ttka 
oa cme E Conti 

7). isoto viya. ompdn. 

(8). Anicce niccanti safifia-citta-ditthi-vippallaso. T- 
kagyaw. . 

(9). The Monist (July 1915). 
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kind but only in degree of the rapidity of suc- 
cession of fixed pictures on a film instead of on 
plates. 

Men may even succeed by means of their cul- 
tured intellect in conceiving of 
this succession as continuous 
(santati- or santana-vasena).“°) 
But the human concept of contin- 
uity (santati-pafifatti) rather disguises the real 
continuity, since every concept is rigid and ob- 
scures its corresponding fluid reality by fixing it 
at least in our minds. That is to say, human 
mind is apt to regard continuity as merely a 
series of momentary states. We spatially repre- 
sent this series of states as bound together by 
continuity and causal laws. In this spatial re- 
presentation of the time series, mankind depict 
the vanished past as still existing. 

The faculty of perceiving change (anicca- 

safifia) in each of all the three 


Conttantty verses 
succession 


ee classes of observers—the child, 
2 oeedag the adult and the philosopher— 


makes two marks (lakkhanas) in 
order to note a change. For it is the function of 
saiinia to know, or rather note, a thing by means 
of the mark or marks made by itself,“*) just as 
a carpenter puts chalk-marks on his pieces of 
wood, The external observer places“’*) these 
selfmade marks upon things and looks upon be- 
coming (bhava) as disappearing after coming in- 
to being.“*) In other words, he analyses be- 
coming into being (atthita or bhava) and non- 
being (natthita or abhava), growth (udaya) and 
decay (vaya) ; or, arising or generation (uppada) 
and ceasing or dissolution (bhanga). 

To no man is it possible to think of change 
except in, and by means of, these two terms. 
Indeed, they are essential conditions through 
which we are compelled by our very constitution 
to note a change. What is conceptual change? 
It is the disappearance of one thing or form suc- 
ceeded by the re-appearance of another. By 
constantly thinking of change in these two terms, 
men became oblivious of the fact that these terms 


were mere marks made by themselves as a means 
of noting change, “*) i.e., in order to enable 
them intellectually to conceive change. And in 
course of time they began to look upon these 
marks of notation as real processes ‘**) attach- 
ing themselves to things. 
So the Buddha in the Tika Avnguttara said :— 
Uppada (arising) is apparent“ 
Buddha's attitude and vaya (passing away) is ap- 
toni chance” parent.”@* But he added a 
third hypothetical state after 
these two terms in the form of thiti (duration) 
because men under the influence of hallucination 
of one kind or other mentioned above posit rest 
in the interval between the two terms. It will be 
noticed that this hypothetical mid-state was de- 
scribed by the Buddha last, and not between the 
two terms as it ought to have been if the three: 
states were all real processes. The reversal of 
this natural order clearly shows that the thiti 
stage is superfluous as held by Ananda, the au- 
thor of Milatikad. In other words, thiti is not 
only a false, but a misleading, mark. The Bud- 
dha’s actual phraseology was thitassa aiiiathat- 
tar, which literally means “a state (ttarn) of 
duration (thitassa) other than (afifiatha).’” 
Other than what? Other than the two terms. 
of genesis and dissolution already mentioned. 
So in our Points of Controversy ° we rend- 
ered it by “duration amidst change” since change: 
is denoted by these two terms. My elder col- 
league, Mrs. Rhys Davids, has since preferred to- 
render it by “otherwiseness of duration” in her 
striking Quest article. Thus she has made out 
change or alteration, the very opposite of duration 
in the ordinary, not the Bergsonian, sense of the 
term. But she is not alone in her interpretation.. 
for she obtains support from such eminent 
scholars as Shwegyin Sadaw who held the same- 
view of alteration from a state of rest. If this: 
interpretation be correct, we must regard the 
phrase in question as merely explanatory of 
change as denoted by the two foregoing terms 





(10). Ariyavathsa of Sagaing inclined to confine the 
expression santativasena to continuity in the present ex- 
istence. Paccuppannabhave yeva atitanagatapaccuppanna- 
santanavasena, Manisdramafijisa. 

(11). Safifiash katva jandtiti safifia. Tikdgyaw. Per- 
ception is a faculty that notes a thing by having made a 
mar 

(12). Lakkhanath dropetva. Manisdramafjasd. 


of Uppada and Vaya. In that case the Buddha 
Hutv4 abhiva. Tikagyaw. 
Anena lakkhitabbath. Tikag yaw. 
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14 
th Aniccaté yeva lakkhanarh (iti) lakkhitabbarh:. 
pb. cit 

(16). Paiifiayati. On the implication of the word’ 
‘apparent’ as oppoeed to ‘real,’ see my Dialogue on Nib- 


bana in the J. R. S. (Dec. 1918). 
(17). P 55. 
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would have spoken of two phases or aspects or 
marks instead of three (tini lakkhandmi) as he 
did. It seems to me that the word ‘otherwise- 
ness’ (afifiathattarh) should be understood as in 
‘the English expression ‘Changeability or other- 
wiseness of things’ where it expresses the con- 

trast of changeability and not of things. 
Buddhaghosa and other writers recognise 
thiti as an intermediate phase between the two 
terms. But there can be no doubt that Buddhist 
scholars have the Bergsonian turn of mind, for 
it is curious that they also use the word fthiti 
(duration) in the Bergsonian sense of duration, 
i.e., in the sense of flux and not in the sense of 
rest. They render it by “ maturation or transi- 
tion towards dissolution.” They are reluctant to 
commit the Buddha to the teaching of perma- 
nence, however short its duration may be. As a 
matter of fact, the Buddha never taught rest as 
part of his creed, but merely recounted what men 
under hallucination think. The Buddha tolerat- 
ed intellectual change as a means to the intui- 
tion of true flux as will be abundantly clear from 
the following exposition of the Buddhist practice 

of insights to evolve intuition. 

An aspirant to intuition is first exhorted to 
select and single out personality 


General Method (Khandha) from among past, 
of contemplation i i 
etches present and future cosmic things 


in causal relations“*); and tak- 
ing it as a whole“®), he is to contemplate it as 
changeful by reason of dissolution “”, first by 
way of periods as in the case of a child and then 
by way of continuity or rather by way of conti- 
nuous series. This continuity may be viewed by 
way of periods as in the case of a lay adult 
or by way of moments as in the case of a 
philosopher. The contemplative intellect (sam- 
masanafiana), which develops time-corpuscles, 
handles (sammasati), so to speak, its object by 
means of the self-made marks referred to above. 
As its name implies, it is more a method than a 
distinct faculty of insight. It is, more or less, 
common™) to other insights which follow. 





18). Sappaccayesu tibhiimakasafikharesu atitadibheda- 
Feb Le las \handhadinayath drabbha. Compdn. of Phil. 

19). Kalapavasena sankhipitva. Op. cit. — 

20). Khayatthena anicc’a. Compdn. of Phil. 

a. Tikiyafica sabba pi vipassand lakkhanattaya- 
sammasana-kiecava. Moanisdramanjusa. 


Hence the practitioner at this stage is not yet 
designated an accomplished seer.) Space 
does not permit us to show that this contempla- 
tive process is inductive and leads to a general 

conclusion that everything is changeful.‘* 
The next stage is the verification of this gene- 
ral conclusion. After a_preli- 


InteHectual |. | minary consideration of the aris- 
- oe eg ing of personalities in general in 


consequence of ignorance, desire, 
kamma and food (physical or mental) and their 
ceasings when these causes are withdrawn, the 
intellect, termed udayabbaya-jidna, now confines 
itself to a present, particular personality, pre- 
ferably one’s own, by way of moments without 
further reference to causal relations.“ The 
practitioner carefully notes (samanupassati) the 
change of this individual personality by means 
of those two marks of waxing and waning made 
by intellect on each time-corpuscle as it flows past 
his post of observation or as he follows the flow 
itself. Human mind is apt to be satisfied with 
such a view of change. But we are unmistakeab- 
ly warned against the danger of this self-satis- 
faction. The conceptual apprehension of change 
(aniccanupassana) is liable to be mistaken for 
intuition (maggafiana) of the real flux, and this 
mistake may prove a formidable obstacle (vipas- 
sanupakkilesa) to further progress of the mind 
towards spiritual development. It is, however, a 
distinct advance by which the mind has got rid 
of the misleading mark of thiti, i.e., all traces of 
hallucination (vippallasa-nimitta), viz., rigidity, - 
fixity, staticity, stability, and so forth. Hence 
the word aniccdnupassand (the exercise of mind 
on change) is synonymous with antmittdnupas- 
sand, a view of things as free from rest or rigi- 
dity. But-it is not the goal. It is but a means 
to an end. It is, as it were, the gate of spiritual 
or transcendental intuition (maggaphala-dvara) 
and is therefore, called ‘means of emancipation’ 
(vimokkha-mukha) from rigidity, fixity or 
stagnancy. The danger, of course, lies in re- 
garding this useful means as an end-in-itself. 





(22). Sammasana-fianalabhi draddhavipassakoti 
kh na gacchati. Op. Cit. 

23). Sabbe sankhara anicc’da. Dham . 

24). Paccaye anaimasitva paccuppanna ndhesu nib- 
battilakkhana-mattassa bys on rere, ca 
dassanena khanavasena ca. Tikdgyaw. 


sat- 
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Of the two marks of change made by intellect 
on things, the being is readily 


between concep- discernible but not the non-being 
tual changeand except when it comes at the end 


of a considerable interval. So 
the intellect is now trained to note change by 
means of the sole mark of dissolution or ‘pass- 
ing-away’ during the stage of Bhatiga-jidna. 
But whether discerned momentarily or at the 
end of an interval, human mind is averse to non- 
being. Our own mark of dissolution now frigh- 
tens us as if it were a real process, just as a 
child is frightened by the stump of a tree, saleston 
it fancies to be a ghost. 

Taking these marks to be real processes, Bud- 
dhist scholars regard things as again and 
again oppressed (patipilita). But it is as absurd 
to regard an inanimate object as ‘ oppressed’ as 
to regard any non-mental thing as painful. In 
point of fact, it is we that are reflexively op- 
pressed by our own marks. This constant op- 
pression constitutes our Dukkha (misery). 

The word dukkha is generally rendered into 
Burmese by “ pang-pan”’ a curious counterpart 
of the English expression “ pang-of-pain.” Like 
the English word painful, our word dukkha has 
also two senses. When the Buddha said: sabbe 
sankhara dukkha, he referred to objects as capa- 
ble of causing pain. But when he spoke of duk- 
kha as in the expressions dukkha-dukkha or duk- 
kha-vedana, he referred to the painful feeling 
itself. Thus in the former sense things them- 
selves may be looked upon as instruments of fear 
(bhayatthena dukkha) capable of causing us 
pain and grief. But in reality, as has just been 
observed, they do so through our own marks of 
change. It is the bogey of Vaya (destruction), 
rather than of Udaya (generation) that gives us 
worry and trouble. If this frightful Vaya in- 
trudes upon our attention after the lapse of a 
considerable interval of false security we feel all 
the more aggrieved. The greater the interval, 
the greater the grief as in the case of the death 
of a grown-up member of a family compared 
with the death of a new-born babe. So by 
accustoming ourselves to the philosophical 
way of looking at things by way of momentary 
deaths, the sting of conceptual change is less 
felt and our pangs of pain are attenuated. So 


: ng. Udayabbaya-patipilanasankhata-dukkhabhavo, 
dgyaw : . 


much for the stage of intellectual fear or appre-- 
hension of danger, termed Bhaya-jidna. 

If our fear of objects gives us pain and causes. 
us trouble, either the thing feared or our fear 
is at fault. We have seen that things in them- 
selves are harmless. Then our fear must be. 
faulty. It is faulty because it is groundless and. 
it is so because we have been frightened by phan- 
toms of our own creation. It is our way of 
thinking that is fraught with such evil conse-- 
quences. 

If we see our own faults, we attain Adinava-: 
fidna. Thus in a discourse on Intuition in the. 
Patisambhida-magga, it is said: Seeing the fault. 
of generation, the mind runs into non-genera- 
tion.) Our scholars see the fault in genera-. 
tion forgetting that it was of their own making. 
They interpret the word uppada in the quotation. 
to mean the world, and anuppada, Nibbana. 
Looking upon generation as a real process, they 
unconsciously deny even spiritual existence im 
Nibbana. But we might equally well substitute: 
bhange for uppdde in the text quoted and say: 
“ Perceiving the defectiveness or fault of (our 
idea of) ceasing, the mind leaps towards non- 
ceasing.” We have seen that both uppada and 
bhanga are marks made by faulty intellect. The 
passage under consideration therefore implies. 
that when we have found fault with our own way 
of thinking of change im these two terms, we are: 
on our way to intuition of true flux. Thus we: 
must keep clear of intellectual change as if it 
were a house on fire (adittagharassa viya), so 
that we may not be consumed by the fire of our 
own conception. 

Now no one likes evils. Therefore the prac- 
titioner is wearied of his own faults causing hinr 
so much trouble and ever bringing him to grief. 
His intellectual sense of weariness is Nibbida- 
ndna, 

With this feeling of disgust or abhorrence he 
desires to escape from the shackles of conditions 
imposed by intellect on the three worlds of con- 
ceptual change, as fish from nets, etc., (jaladito 
macchadika viya). This intellectual desire of 
escape is described as muccitukamyatd-fiana. 

In order to effect this release, he must now 
think of the ways and means (upaya) of escape 
like a man, who mistaking a snake for a fish, has 


(26). Uppade Adinavath disva annuppade cittath pak- 
khandati. 
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caught hold of it by the neck and now revolves 
in mind how best to escape its attack. As the man 
squeezes the neck of the snake in order to scotch 
it, so the practitioner makes an effort to weaken 
the power of conditioned things over himself. 
He does this by pondering ‘on them again and 
again as changeful, so that they may never ap- 
pear to him again as permanent.‘**) Conti- 
nued and sustained efforts are necessary, for 
rest lurks in conceptual change or motion and 
things tend to appear stationary despite our 
efforts to think the contrary. This intellectual 

reflection marks the stage of Patisankha-jiana. 
Seeing now that there is nothing to be taken 
as “I” or “ mine” in things re- 


a flected upon as changeful, he is 
of intaition no longer actuated by fear or fa- 


vour; nor moved by hate or love, 
nor by like or dislike. In short, he is affected 
neither by praise nor by blame. He is utterly 
indifferent to things like a man to his divorced 
wife (cattabhariyo piriso viya). He was blind 
to her faults when he loved her. But when he 
saw her faults he hated her and he was equally 
blind to her good points. So he divorced his 
wife and he now knows her true nature when he 
neither loves nor hates her. 

This intellectual indifference confirms our 
view that the thing in itself is not to be feared. 
Our fear is only engendered by our desire rooted 
in ignorance of true change. It is this desire, 
this ignorance, that has to be got rid of (paha- 
tabba), and not the change which should be only 
understood (parifimatabba). ‘*? 

The intellectual equanimity or philosophical 
calm is what Buddhists call Sankharupekkha- 
fiana. With calmness the practitioner takes a 
bird’s-eye view of the ocean below before he 
flies away from it (samuddasakuni viya). ©” 

A disinterested and impartial view of things 
is an essential condition of knowing their true 
nature. For as long as a man has interest, so 
long he is bound to follow the bent of his 
inclination to satisfy it. He would try to 





(27). Sankhire dubbale katva puna niccakarena upat- 
thatum asamatthabhdvarh pdpetvi.  Manisdramafjisd. 
The Tikagyaw has omitted the sndke example which 
is given in the Visuddhi-magga. : F 

). In Buddhist works dukkha is said to be parififia- 
tabba. We have seen the inter-relation between change 
and pain. Besides, both anicca and dukkha are applied 
to the same khandhas in the quotation ‘ Yarh aniccarh tath 


2 


draw or derive profit by, and from, the use of 
concepts. That is to say, he carves or cuts up 
things into concepts and he accepts a portion that 
suits him but rejects the rest that suit him not. 

No wonder then that Buddhists consider this 
insight of calm to be very im- 
portant. When it matures (pari- 
pakatn) and reaches the climax 
of its own development (Sikha- 
patta), it receives the name of ‘ adaptive’ intel- 
lect (anulomafdna), sometimes called sanuloma 
because equanimity co-exists with adaption. It 
also leads to intuition. Hence the additional ap- 
pellation of wutthdnagamini, the term vutthana 
or ‘ Emergence’ being applied to the Path be- 
cause intuition rises above concepts of condition- 
ed things and because the Path is an escape from 
evils. This intellect prepares the way for in- 
tuition by gradually removing ignorance which 
conceals true flux. “°) During the period of 
adaption the intellect of equanimity not only 
sharpens itself gradually, but fits, equips and 
qualifies the practitioner for intuition, Hence it 
is called Saccanulomika-fidna “’? in the final 
process of transition from intellect to intuition. 

This process is described in the Atthasalini as 
follows :-— 

When the time for intuition is about to arrive, 
mind-door consciousness turns the stream of be- 
ing and adverts to the personality which has been 
the object of previous insights. In the three mo- 
ments of adaption which follow, the same person- 
ality adverted to is apperceived and contemplated 
as changeful. The first adaptive intellect, remov- 
ing the coarsest layers of ignorance which con- 
ceals true flux, strengthens the idea of change 
against non-change which, as already pointed out, 
tends to present itself again and again. The 
second adaptive is stronger and clearer and. re- 
moves the next less coarse layers of ignorance. 
The third adaptive, being the strongest and clear- 
est, is capable of removing the subtlest layers left 
of ignorance of true change. The first moment 
of adaption is called parikamma (preliminary or 


Period of a 
tion for intuition 





dukkharh’ from the Buddha. Sce the oldest Tika on the 
Compendium of Phil. . 

(29). The dgyaw has wrongly applied the figure of 
the bird and the ocean to the atisankha-fiana in the 
sense of hovering over and over again. 5 

(30). Olfrikolarikassa saccapaticchadakamohassa viga- 
mena saccapativedhassa anulomath saccanulomam. Mani- 
sdramafjnsa. 7 
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preparatory); the second, upacara (proximate), 
and the third, anuloma “” (‘ qualificatory ’). 

Now one or other of the four intellectuals 

(fiana-sampayutta) of the Main 
Stage of slontion Type of Moral Thoughts (Maha- 
intuitionists Kuala) described in Part I of 

the Compendium of Philosophy 
supervenes as ‘adoptive’ (gotrabhii-fidna) by 
which the worldy heritage is cut off and the 
spiritual lineage is evolved. This then is a typic- 
al instance of creative evolution. But it is not 
yet an intuition proper. Neither is it called an 
insight (vipassana) because it serves only as 
mind-door for intuition, adverting to true flux 
or Nibbana of which it has but a fore-taste, so 
to speak. 

The following is the illustration given of the 
above final transitional process :— 

A man who wishes to see the moon looks up 
at the cloudy sky. A wind drives away the den- 
sest masses of clouds; another stronger wind 
drives away the next less dense layers; and a 
third, the strongest, drives away the last layers 
when the moon becomes clearly visible to view. 

The three ‘adaptives’ are comparable to the 
three successive winds and ignorance, to clouds. 
The ‘ adoptive’ is represented by the man, while 
Nibbana may be likened to the moon and intui- 
tion, to light. 

Here in this example the winds cannot see the 
moon and the man cannot drive away the clouds. 
Thus the respective functions of the ‘ adaptive’ 
and the ‘adoptive’ may be distinguished. 

The figure of the moon is also useful to indi- 
cate the difference between the Nibbana of the 
‘adoptive’ and the Nibbana of the Path. If I 
were to point my finger at the moon, my finger 
is not the moon. So the Nibbana of the ‘ adop- 
tive’ intellect is but an index or a given mark 
(dinna-safifiarh) of the true object of the Path. 
In other words, the Nibbana of the ‘ adoptive’ 
still possesses the semblance of being conceptual. 

The moon analogy must not be pushed too far. 
While the moon is external and existed before- 
hand, Nibbana is internal and did not exist be- 
forehand. The latter is evolved along with in- 





ahs! In the a all the three adaptives ss 
of as anuloma. But in the Visuddhimagga th 
te and saccanulomika are specifically applied to the 
third. The terms sikhdpatté and vutthdnagamini are the 
synonyms of all the three. 


tuition. In this connection, Buddhaghosa warns 
us to understand the Path, the ‘ Fruit’ and the 
Nibbana not as ornaments worn on another's 
head but only in one’s own mind.” 

The probationer who has been adopted into the 


family of Ariyas or Saints 
Intuition oftrue (santo) is inspired with a 
thought: “ Now I shall know the 

Unknown."“*) He is then initiated into the 


mysteries of true flux, by being graduated in the 
Path. The initiate no longer views changes of 
fixed pictures upon a cinema screen, but enters 
the motion of the machine behind it. He has 
won the stream (sotapatti) and he now lives 
flux.. The figurative language “ Like the river 
in a flow” with which we began is no more for 
him. In fact he may now dispense with all lang- 
uage which at its best is but a golden wand, and 
at its worst, a pithless castor-wood stick, point- 
ing indifferently to heaps of things. “* 

I have confined myself to the consideration of 

; change as the title of this paper 
demands. But in Buddhist books, 
marks or characteristics of pain 
and of soullessness are treated of along with 
those of change, since all the three are but differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same reality. I have 
here only incidentally shown how conceptual 
change gives us pain. 

The contemplation of pain (dukkhdnupassand) 
enables one to give up his desire (tanha) by 
which he claims: “This is mine” and says: 
“This is good.” It is synonymous with ap- 
panihitanupassand, a view of things as undesir- 
able. This view is a means of emancipation from 
the rounds of evil. 

When the view of identical self, viz., J reap 
what J sow, is given up by a true knowledge of 
real change, however much a policeman may 
swear to the identity of a criminal with a thief 
as Russell in his Monist paper puts it in a Bud- 
dhist way, the opposite view of soullessness 
(anattanupassand) is arrived at. It is synonym- 
ous with sufifiatinupassand, a view of things as 
void or empty of entities, and is the means of 
freeing us from the theory of immortal souls. 


‘Exiple marks of 





(32). Tasma na esa parassa sise Abharanath vive dat 
thabbo; attano pana citte yeva datthabbo. Visuddht- 


magg 
33). Anafifia . fidssamiti. Tikdgyow. 
(3) }- Pts. of 7 ae P. "135. sit 
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The tendency of the human mind to staticity 
or stability is so great that when 
men can find nothing else to 
staticise, they must needs stabilise Nibbana if 
only by way of contrast as though Nibbana 
which is absolute were relative. 

Now that Nibbana is true flux intuited by 
graduates may be inferred from the fact that the 
Path, the Fruit and the Nibbana are each named 
threefold, viz. animitta, appanihita and sufifiata, 
according as the adaptive intellect in the final 
process of thought-transition contemplated the 
object by the marks of change, pain or soulless- 
ness, 

But one may be inclined to think that our 
books are not so insistent on Nibbana being a 
flux. When the Buddha compared it to an ocean 
as in the Samvyutta, he spoke of Nibbana as a 
collective whole. But there can be no doubt that 
he considered individual Nibbana beings as 
streams flowing into that ocean. Indeed, the 
mental flux of the Eightfold Path is called 
stream (sota) because it flows into Nibbana like 
a river into an ocean. “) We may lose the 
the well-defined streams in the ocean, but no one 
will deny that flux continues, must continue, un- 
perceived by us mortals. 

As to the continuum of this flux after the final 
death of an Arahant, the Buddha said :— 

“ The intuitionist (vedagii) who has become 
established in the Dhamma after the dissolution 
of body can no longer be reckoned (as man, god, 
etc.)’” (9), 

Buddhaghosa, if he did not rely on earlier 
authorities as he professed to have done, specul- 
ated that this Dhamma spoken of by the Buddha 
is no other than the Arahatta-phala-citta or 
Nibbana.“ Thus the divine favoured the 
continuation of the highest Fruit in the Anupa- 
disesa Nibbana as in the Sa-upadisesa with this 
difference that there is no physical body after the 
final death. Note the little word ‘or’ in his com- 
ments. He verily believed that the highest Fruit 


true flux 


(35). Nibbanarh patisavanato .......... nibbina-maha~ 
samudda-ninnataya sotasadisatti va soto ‘ti vuccatr: 
ariyo atthaigiko maggo. Tikdgyaw. 

(36). Kayassa bhedi dhammattho sankhyath nopeti 
vedagi. Saldyatana-Samyutta. 

(37). Dhammattho'ti asekhadhammesu nibbane eva vd 
thito. Commentary. 


and the Nibbana are but two names of one and 
the same reality. Logically speaking, Nibbana 
in the abstract is an attribute of the Path and the 
Fruit. But, in reality, that attribute cannot 
exist apart from the Path or the Fruit; both in 
terms of spiritual consciousness. 


By showing Nibbana to be a spiritual flux, I 
may be accused of considering Nibbana as 
changeful and therefore fraught with evils. We 
have, however seen that only conceptual change 
is so fraught with evils but not true flux. Prag- 
matically speaking, our cutting up of an 
Arahant’s mental flux does not affect him in the 
least. It makes no difference at all to his life 
as in the uninterrupted flow of his intrafruitional 
consciousness of Nibbana (phalasamapatti), 
however busy an analytic psychologist may be in 
breaking up this flux into time-corpuscles for our 
edification, 


Elsewhere in my Dialogue on Nibbana, “* 
I have, through my spokesman, identified Nib- 
bana with the peaceful mind of a saint. If this 
identification be objected to on the ground that 
the saint’s mind is conceptually changing, we 
may reply that we are expressly forbidden to 
apply the methods of the sammasanic intellect to 
transcendental objects. “*’ In other words, we 
must not apply the marks of change (anicca), 
pain (dukkha) and even non-entity (anatta) to 
them. 


Hence we must draw a distinction between the 
mere recognition of all realities including Nibba- 
na as anatta or soul-less “*? and the realisation 
of them as such. The former is intellectual and 
the latter, intuitional. In the former stage we 
apply the marks of anatta to them, but not in the 
latter. That is to say, a saint who has realised 
true flux by intuition no longer uses those marks 
which our intellect continues to employ. 


The whole course of vipassana culture describ- 
ed in our books as above may be summed up by 
the following illustration :— 





(38). The J. B. R. S. (Dec. 1918). Since writing that 
dialogue my attention has been drawn by Bhikkhu Silacadra 
to the Mahdyanic paradox: Samsara is Nibbana. I con- 
fess that I am struck with the subtlity of the Mahayanists’ 
bold speculation. 

(39). Anuttaranarh_asammasanupagatt4 aha lokuttara- 
vajjesu. Manisdramarisiisd. 

(40). Sabbe dhamma anatta. Dhammapada, 
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A lame man hops on two crutches with halting 
Ciao steps. He drops one crutch first 
sescenaniens and limps on the other. ~ But 
when he has regained the power of walking free- 
ly, he discards the other, too. After learning 
how to walk, he plunges into a stream to swim. 

Can we apply the rules of walking to swim- 
ming? 

Here the Jame man resembles the feeble and 
frail practitioner and walking stands for motion 
punctuated by intellect. The crutches are the 
marks by which we note a change, and the hali- 
ing steps, the arresting stops which intellect in- 


serts as breaks. The firm, solid ground recalls 
congealed and rigid states in conceptual change, 
while the mobile water reminds us of flux. The 
swimmer represents the stream-winner. He has 
no further need of high and dry ground, nor of 
the crutches which have served their useful pur- 
pose there. 
A carpenter rubs out his chalk marks upon the 
completion of his work. We Buddhists remove 
a scaffold when a pagoda has been crowned with 
its Hti (umbrella). So with the structure of our 
philosophy. : 
Suwe Zan AunNG. 


SHIN UTTAMAGYAW AND HIS TAWLA, A NATURE POEM.—IX. 


. The present verse concludes that charming and 
stately poem which stands unique in Burmese 
literature. Though it is in no way connected 
with the theme yet it reflects to some extent the 
character of the poem. It also reveals the lofty 
thoughts and sentiments emanating from one 
who is destined to become fully enlightened. 
This is evident from the fact that the poet, un- 
like other writers makes no prayer in his con- 
cluding verse to gain some sort of reward in 
return for the production of his work. Perhaps 
because he is mindful of his self-importance he 
unhesitatingly and boldly declares himself to be 
the embryo Buddha who is to succeed Metteyya, 
the next future Lord. He adds that Metteyya 
will utter a prediction to that effect. 

This strange statement by the poet himself may 
not sound well in the ears of those who have not 
made a serious study of the poem. As a matter 
of fact, it certainly has to some degree the effect 
of enhancing the value of the poem chiefly in 
regard to its subject matter. On the other hand 
we may consider it a prayer couched in poetical 
language. 

In the opening lines og BSoory2096 . « 
rene ByoSqSoore the poet descirbes Mettevya—the 
last Buddha to-be in the present Kappa—as one 
who has attained arahatship and who has there- 
fore Nirvana in possession. 

5 simply means “ Met- 
teyya who is to come last” the word ego6: mean- 
ing “ Last.” is the name of the fifth and 
last Buddha for only five Buddhas are to appear 
in this Kappa. Four have already appeared. 
The four Buddhas who have preceded Him are 
Kakusandho, Konagamano, Kassapo and Gotamo. 

Literally this means “ The victorious 
sword.” bag which sands for seMgoo is a Pali 
term for “victorious.” But the compound 
is here used metaphorically for Arahatta or 
Arahatship by the attainment of which all evils 
are cut off. Now this Arahatta has a triple 
name. It is termed “ the void” or “ Emptiness ” 
(sufifiata), or “ the Signless” (animitta), or “ the 
Undesired ” (apanihita) according as it is at- 
tained by the contemplation of things as unsub- 
stantial, or impermanent, or evil. Hence the 
next expression seayoa}te00§ which literally means 


“The three edges.” which literally 
means “One single handle” implies the same 
Arahatta, for though it has a triple name it is 
always regarded as one. 
sofEcls3S (five appearances) refers to the five 
Jhdnas which form the principal means of en- 
trance into the four Patits of which the Path of 
Arahatta (Arahatta-maggo) is the last. 
Here 4 (the sheath) refers to 20008 (samadhi) 
which is a state of supernatural tranquillity and 
is one of the most characteristic attributes of Ara- 
hatta, The figure is apt for samadhi keeps the 
mind at perfect rest as the sheath the sword. 
TegeS literally means “ Springing from 
the rock.’ But here Sila (moral practice) is 
spoken of as coy (the rock) because from sila 
which should be as firm as the rock springs 
samadhi and from samadhi springs true pafifié 
(knowledge or insight into the four Paths). 
simply means that glory is ex- 
tended. Here glory acquired on the attainment 
of Arahatship is referred to. 

Sooo means “ The sword belonging to 
the virtuous,” that is, Arahatta. It therefore con- 
veys the same meaning as mentioned 
above. sof$ogo5 means “A two-edged sword " and 
is a common epithet of Arahatta. The three 
edges above-mentioned may be taken to include 
the pointed end of the sword also. <8co0& (Pali 
SSod00) means “Having relation to the virtuous.” 

Peahge literally means “ possessor of Nirzdna,” 
that is “one who is to attain Nirvana at death, 
or one who has Nirvana in sight or one by whom 
Nirvana is intuited or discerned.” 

This means that Metteyya Buddha seeing that 
the poet would at last arrive at Nireaina through 
the practice of the Eight Ariyan Path-consti- 
tuents makes the (following) prediction. 

means “ The holy Eightfold Path” 
(Arivo Atthangiko maggo). See also notes on 
Verse VI. ; 

means “ The right way to Nirvana” 
that is the holy Eightfold Path or the practice 
or cultivation thereof. 

Here Nirvana is referred to as “a 

great flourishing locality.” 
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sgeut The most eminent master of the 
three classes of mankind, namely men, nats and 
Brahmas. This refers to Metteyya. For the 
meaning of the term ogee see notes on Verse I. 
means “To make a prediction.” 
For a further explanation of the term q8d5 see 
notes on Verse VIII. 


i ema cilities This refers 
to the prediction noted above and means that on 
the Island of Jambiidipa the noble priest by name 
Shin Uttamagyaw will at some future date suc- 
ceed me as One who knows “the Four Noble 
Truths.” 

means “The pleasant Island of 
Jambidipa, so called because ag Eugenia 
jambu or the rose-apple tree is said to grow there 
as its emblem. Jambiidipa is one of the four 
great Islands in “the world System” of Bud- 
dhist cosmogony. The remaining three Islands 
are Pubbavideha, Aparagoya and Uttaraguru. 
simply means “ To call by 
a name ;” oo990 (Pali) means “A name;” and 
means “To call.” is derived from the Pali 
ogg which means “ Making known.” 
co> means “Indeed the future comer,” 
secu which stands for secu being a Pali term 
for “ Indeed, oh, alas.” That is to say ‘ Indeed 
the poet is going to become a Buddha in future.” 
cRoSepd This is a direct speech by Metteyya 
and means ‘ In my place.’ Sofep stands for 
which is the same as and means “Place or 
office.” Here it implies Buddhahood. 
in cogogeGa gSopo}02 means “ Truth” and it 
refers to the “ Four Noble Truths.” The poet 
does not yet know “the Four Noble Truths,” but 
he is destined to realize them in future. So to 
him they are like a flower bud which will bloom 
one day. Hence the expression Ga gba30;07 
which means “ The poet will become enlightened 
in the Four Noble Truths.” 

By the concluding lines from cfqchghoé down 
to the end of the verse the poet means to say that 
it is quite certain that he will (thus) be acclaimed 
Bodhisatta (Embryo Buddha) by Metteyya: 

cReqchgfvS means “ The Lord who possesses the 
ninefold glory.” (Cf. eg in Verse IV) 
9608 is a common epithet of Buddha. (Cf. 9&ce>) 
The allusion here is to Metteyya Buddha. 


- xp§orEaog$ means “To acclaim, to applaud” clot 
copk:corrtss cv2Becorbuy means “I myself am a 


Bodhisatta.” c] (1) here stands for the poet for 
he is speaking to himself. ‘evoteo028: means “An 
embryo Buddha,” that is a Bodhisatta or one who 
is destined to attain Buddhahood. ¢v28 is a Pali 
term for Buddhahood. 
in gySepxe6: od8hs means. 

“To accede to, to acquiesce in; to yield to, to be 
influenced, to give way.” The whole expression 
therefore means “To cause carefully a clear im- 
pression by a stamp.” 

means “A verbal declaration.” 
derivation of see Verse VIII. 


For the 


may be rendered thus: 
It is ‘eos certain that a verbal declaration 
(by Metteyya) will come true and stand firm as 
a clear-cut impression carefully caused by means. 


of a stamp. on 
o Byv. 


Ci ara oe 


= toe is tar. co 


eee 


te the last to shine as Buddha in this 
age has cleft the bonds of evil with the triple- 
edged sword. He sits in saintly splendour and 
enjoys the unruffled serenity that springs from 
the rock of virtue. 

The victorious Lord who is destined to achieve 
Nirvana fore-discerns the To-be. In due time: 
he would announce that Shin Uttamagayaw, the 
venerable monk, is the one who will next tread 
in his steps the superb eight-fold Path. The 
Lord of the nine glories will speak with no un- 
certain sound. His word must needs come true. 

B. H. 
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THE TRIALS OF AN EMPIRE BUILDER. 


Of all those who have dreamed dreams of Em- 
pire building, one of the most disappointed at 
one time, must surely have been Captain Ross, 
who nearly a century ago, settled in the Cocos or 
Keeling Islands. This group of islands is situ- 
ated about 700 miles S. W. of Sumatra and 1200 
miles S. W. of Singapore. It consists of about 
twenty small coral islands. These form a horse- 
shoe, enclosing a lagoon in which ships find an 
excellent anchorage. The area is about nine 
square miles, and cocoa-nuts are the chief, if not 
the only, product. The climate is temperate and 
healthy, but devastating cyclones occasionally 
break over the islands. The group takes its name 
from William Keeling who discovered it in the 
year 1609. Before that it had been uninhabited, 
and remained so for fully two centuries more, no 
one considering it worth the taking. During these 
two centuries English, French and Dutch navig- 
ators roamed these seas, but they were out for 
trade, and a group of small islands producing 
c<ocoa-nuts only, had no attractions for them. 
But by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
things were different, and the idea of bettering 
one’s position in life by settling abroad attracted 
many. The first to select the Keeling Islands was 
an Englishman named Hare. He settled there 
in 1823, but what became of him, whether he 
tired of solitude and left or died in loneliness, I 
have been unable to learn. Undaunted by the 
fate of Hare, Captain Ross determined to settle 
in the islands with his family. It was a bold but 
risky venture, and one can imagine that Mrs. 
Ross would shrink from it, while the children, the 
boys especially, would hail it as an escape from 
school and as giving a chance of adventures 
somewhat similar to those of Robinson Crusoe. 

Whether the boys found it quite the ideal life 
any boy would expect in such circumstances, 
there is nothing to show, but their father was 
soon in the thick of difficulties. The Maulmein 
Chronicle of 7th July 1838 gives the first part of 


a memorial sent by him addressed to; 
“His Excellency Vice Admiral 
The Hon. Sir T. P. Capel 
Commander-in-Chief &c. &c. &c.” 

The memorial is very long-winded, and un- 
fortunately only the first two parts of it are in 
my file of the Chronicle as several numbers of 
the paper are missing. These, no doubt, contain- 
ed the remainder of this tale of woe, but there ts 
enough in the two parts I have to give a fairly 
clear idea of what the trouble was. 

The memorial begins, 

“May it please Your Excellency, 

I the undersigned settler of the Cocos or Keel- 
ing’s Isles, humbly beg leave to lay before you 
the following representation of the case, on 
which I have come hither to solicit your benevol- 
ent aid and protection. 

It is now more than ten years since I actually 
settled with my family and a party of followers 
upon these Isles, with the view of appropriating 
their resources to the support of a permanent 
settlement. Belieying that with respect to that 
protection of government which it might become 
in process of time needful to obtain—althongh 
the extent of these resources at the moment, was 
far too minute and insignificant to occupy any 
portion of the attention of the supreme govern- 
ment—yet that the then expected and now oc- 
curent extension of British commerce with the 
Chinese Empire—the progressive improvement 
of the British Indian dominions—the rapid ex- 
tension of the Australian colonies, and the pro- 
bable resort of British whalers to the very invit- 
ing theatre for their business, which I knew to be 
afforded on the eastern side and southern gorge 
of the Indian ocean, even from Kerguelen’s land, 
up to those Isles, and thence towards New 
Guinea; would whilst correspondly extending the 
British commerce, metropolitan and colonial—in 
all likelihood impart to the harbourage afforded 
by the Isles, posited as they are upon the routes of 
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that commerce—a degree of importance, which 
might ultimately render it worthy of receiving 
a share adequate thereto, of that attention which 
originally it did not deserve, and therefore could 
be expected to receive.” This portentously long 
sentence rather takes one’s breath away, but it 
gives an idea of the mentality of this pioneer. 
For some two centuries before his time, various 
schemes of colonisation had attracted those, who 
were dissatisfied with the conditions of life in 
Great Britain, to the idea of emigration, but most 
of these went to places where there was a pros- 
pect of building up a State more or less on the 
British model, but modified to suit their own 
particular views of what a State should be. In 
what is now the United States of America, in 
Canada, and later in Australia, they hoped to 
find a new and a better home, but still more or 
less on the British model. Moreover in these 
places they would still be among people imbued 
with ideas similar to their own; would find com- 
panionship and help in any time of need that 
might arise. In a word, they were going to 
change their sky but not their environment. 
Captain Ross, however, stands on a totally differ- 
ent footing. In the Keeling Islands he would 
inevitably be cut off, for months at a stretch, from 
all European companionship and from any possi- 
bility of help in any need which might arise. It 
meant a great risk even had he gone alone, but 
the taking of his family with him increased the 
risk enormously. One can only call it foolhardy. 
Presumably he knew Hare’s experiences there, 
yet, a few years later, he took the same risk and 
in an aggravated form as he was risking his 
family as well as himself. We do not know the 
date of Hare’s death or departure, but Capt. 
Ross followed him very soon. The Chronicle 
of 7th July 1838 says that the memorial is ex- 
tracted from the Pinang Gazette, and points out 
that H. M. Brig “ Pelorus” which had sailed 
from Maulmain in October 1837 had been ins- 
tructed to call at the Cocos on her way to New 
South Wales, probably in response to the Memo- 
rial from Capt. Ross. The date of the memo- 
rial therefore was probably late.in 1836 or early 
in 1837. In it Capt. Ross says that it was more 
than ten years since he settled in the islands, so 
he must have gone there in 1826. Hare went 
there in 1823 only, so his stay must have been 
very short. His experience, however, whatever 


it was, does not seem to have been any deterrent 
to Capt. Ross. 

He tells the Admiral, in his memorial, that he 
was forty years of age when he left England to 
take up his residence in the Keeling Islands; and 
then gives the following account of how he came 
to go without any sanction, or promise of pro- 
tection from the British Government. It had 
better be given in his own words. It runs: 

“T had, however, fully intended that before 
leaving England to commence upon the under- 
taking which, at my age, (then forty years) most. 
probably involved the fate of all that possibly 
remained with the capacity of being advanta- 
geously employed for the interests of my young 
family—I should wait upon the Right Hon. the: 
Secretary of State for the colonial department, 
with the object of ascertaining whether or not 
the patronage of the government would in any 
peculiar case, if not in general, be dispensed to- 
wards the support of the undertaking. But the 
gentleman to whom I applied to introduce me 
for the purpose, at once volunteered to make the 
application himself for me on the ground of his 
being possessed of influence to obtain an audience 
and consideration, to which so obscure and un- 
important an individual as myself could not hope 
to attain, and I gladly accepted his apparently 
very kind offer; mysteriously enough, however, 
it happened that, after his procrastinating until’ 
I had to leave England without its being gone: 
about, he finally neglected it altogether, and con-- 
sequently the desired application was not made.” 

Many of us have probably had somewhat. 
similar experience and can sympathise with Capt. 
Ross in this matter. We know the man who 
says “ My dear fellow, leave it to me. I'll attend 
to it,” but does nothing. In this particular 
case, however, the friend possibly did not realise: 
at the time of promising all that it implied. To: 
ask the British Government in 1826, when its: 
hands were full of far more important matters 
in many other directions, to take responsibility 
for what to most men must have seemed a 
Quixotic adventure, was to ask what on reflec-- 
tion he must have known no responsible Minister’ 
was likely to grant. He had infinitely more im-- 
portant interests to consider and was not likely 
to take Capt. Ross’s view that these small and 
out of the way islands would help to extend to 
any serious amount “ British commerce, metro- 
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politan and colonial.” He should, however, have 
told Capt. Ross that on reconsideration he did 
a see his way to give the help he had promis- 
sed. 

Capt. Ross does not seem to have known for 
some years after his settlement that his friend 
had not fulfilled his promise in this matter. Nor, 
from first to last, does he seem to have realised 
that he was asking Government to give what did 
not belong to them and to incur a serious and 
awkward responsibility should any other nation 
advance a claim to these islands. 

In his memorial to the Admiral, he goes on to 
say ;—‘‘ So soon, however, as I was apprized of 
this result, I proceeded to make out and forward 
through the government .of the Mauritius, a 
petition to His Majesty for a grant of the private 
property of those Isles—~having been advised 
that such was the proper mode of proceeding for 
obtaining the main object of my wishes; name- 
ly, an assurance of the protection of His Ma- 
jesty’s government being conceded to the settle- 
ment which I was making. To that petition I 
received no direct answer ; but learned indirectly, 
that it was rejected on the ground of the appar- 
ent inutility of the settlement to any British in- 
terests; accompanied nevertheless, with an assur- 
ance, that the grant which I had petitioned for, 
should not be made to any other British subject— 
and as I had by the time when I received this 
information, viz. now only three years agone— 
become too far involved in the undertaking, to 
prudently abandon it, whilst a possibility remain- 
ed of rendering it ultimately remunerative to my 
children, if not to myself, for the time, labour 
and capital, then expended upon it—and having 
occupied it as proprietor sufficiently long for ob 


‘taining a right to its property in permanency, 


which under the laws of England, the royal pre- 
rogative alone can set aside in favour of any 
other party—I felt myself to become under a 
moral necessity of going on with it at all haz- 
ards.” 

It is curious how persistently he ignores the 
obvious fact that the laws of England had no 


. bearing on his case. They can only apply when 


a country has come under British control and, in 
this case the British Government had definitely 
refused to take over the islands. It was not un- 
til some twenty years later, in 1857, that they 
were annexed, and it was after the lapse of 
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nearly thirty years more that, in 1886, they were 
placed under the Government of the Straits 
Settlements. The total population was estimat- 
ed at 807 in 1916. The Ross family still manage 
local affairs. The population consists chiefly of 
Malays. 

Capt. Ross goes on to say in his memorial that 
it was only in the preceding year that he had 
managed to cover his outlay by his receipts. 
This, to say the least, must have been a very 
great disappointment and a keen anxiety to him; 
but he appealed to the Admiral mainly over trou- 
ble of a very different kind. He says that in 
1835 he had only one man as head servant. This 
man’s name was W. C. Leisk, but he had to be 
away frequently as mate on the small vessel by 
which some communication was kept up with 
Mauritius; Capt. Ross took advantage of a 
chance which offered to engage a man, “ calling 
himself Joseph C. Raymond” who was a super- 
numerary on a British vessel which called at the 
Keeling Islands on her way from China to Eng- 
land. This man was appointed mate of the 
schooner in which Capt, Ross then went to 
Singapore. “‘On that voyage, I perceived, that 
although he was an able enough navigator, and 
tolerably expert seaman, his habit and manners 
were of a description so unsatisfactory and de- 
praved that I should certainly have discharged 
him at the first of those places, but for the alarm 
which at the time prevailed of pirates being ex- 
ceedingly numerous in the Straits and no Eu- 
ropean being to be had to put in his place” Capt. 
Ross was to visit Prince of Wales Island as well 
as Singapore. The schooner returned to the 
Keeling Islands in May 1836 and then the trou- 
ble began. Capt. Ross objected to any relations 
between his European employees and the Malay 
women, but the two—Leisk apparently remain 
ed—resented his attempts to stop this, and ap- 
parently stirred up disaffection among the Ma- 
lays. “It remained in abeyance as it were, until 
the arrival of two American whalers to recruit 
and idle on shore—their declarations that so soon 
as the place became known to their fellows on 
the whaling ground great numbers would resort 
to it, for the same purposes, at once re-animated 
the spirits of the conspirators and made them de- 
sirous of going on with their nefarious views, 
without further delay.” 
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Apparently matters remained in this very un- 
satisfactory state for months, but in December 
1836 Capt. Ross went to Mauritius and did not 
return until February 1837. On his return he 
found five ships in the harbour, all or most of 
them American whalers, and found also that his 
instructions on various points had been disobey- 
ed, for instance, a few hundred cocoanuts had 
been sold to a Dutch ship at five times the fixed 
price. Leisk seems to have left after this, but 
Raymond remained. Of him Capt. Ross says; 
“ That having as will be presently noticed, such 
weighty reasons for sticking to the place, which 


he believed to be without the pale of regular law - 


or justice, as would counterbalance in his esti- 
mation all the risk he ran of failure, or punish- 
ment in, or for attempting to go on with it.” 

No doubt in such an isolated place it was diffi- 
cult to get reliable European assistants; but 
Capt. Ross does not seem to have been the man 
to manage the sort of men he had to take. For 
instance he says in regard to Raymond “ that as 
I never hitherto had permitted any officer under 
me to strike, or even to scold, any person work 
ing, or being under their charge, so would I cer- 
tainly not permit it to him.” The British seaman 
of nearly a century ago was not the man who 
could be managed on any kid glove theory, and 
still less could he be expected to trust to such 
methods in dealing with those under him. 

The next step in the drama was a rising of 
nearly half the Malays to demand an extrava- 
gant rise in wages as well as other concessions. 
The remainder of the story had better be given 
in the words of Capt. Ross himself. 

“T offered the rate demanded because the de- 
manders comprised nearly the whole of the nut- 
huskers and collectors, although they were pre- 
viously far the highest paid of any department 
of the establishment, and in point of fact, were 
only working at the rate of about three to three 
and a half days per week, yet their total strike 
had the effect of setting all idle; but I refused 
to agree to the other condition, reminding them 
at the same time, that although they had a right 
to demand as much as they pleased of wages for 
their work, they had no right to remain upon 
my property, unless by my permission, which I 
certainly would not give to any that refused to 
work except upon such unreasonable conditions 
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as those with which they insisted upon my com- 
plying. But having been fully persuaded by the 
conspiring pair of ringleaders that they might 
safely act as pleased themselves any where on the 
Isles, they forthwith proceeded to commence 
wasting, burning, and appropriating accordingly, 
and refused to desist, although warned of the 
criminality of these proceedings, and offered by 
me a free passage from the Isles elsewhere. 
Convinced that such conduct on their part must 
have been prompted by the fellow Raymond, I 
turned my attention to his motions, and two more 
American whalers coming in, I presently found 
that he was employed in defending to them the 
proceedings of the revolters, i.e. ti the masters 
of those vessels, and stimulating them to lend 
their aid in the way of virtual encouragement of 
those lawless doings. On this information, 1 
took the fellow to task for his treacherous con- 
duct, whilst he was actually pocketing my money 
as wages for faithful service, and was at once 
met with an outbreak of the most reckless false- 
hood and vulgar blackguard insolence, which had 
ever before fallen to my lot even to witness, al- 
though the first seven years of my life at sea had 
been passed amidst the refuse of sailors which 
usually composed the bulk of a whaler’s crew in 
those days. Fortunately my previous suspicions 
and the gradual manner in which the whole af- 
fair had opened upon me, had so far prepared 
me, that I was not taken by surprise, in which 
case, I had certainly bestowed upon the villain 
his quietus on the instant; but as it was, I noti- 
fied to him his being thenceforth dismissed from 
my service, and withal made to him the same 
offer of a passage from the Isles which I had 
made to the others, and with of course the same 
result, a refusal to accept it. 

Finding myself thus situated, and not only 
destitute of means to protect the faithful portion 
of my servants whose lives were actually threat- 
ened by the anarchists, because they would not 
join in their lawless doings, but also of the means 
of carrying on any work in safety, even if I had 
hands to employ thereon, I saw that nought re- 
mained for me to do but proceed with all expe- 
dition to obtain adequate aid for the restoration 
of order; from whithersoever such aid might be 
had and as a British born subject, in duty bound 
to seek at Jeast in the first instance from the con- 
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stituted authorities of his native sovereign, I re- 
solved to proceed to lay the affair before your 
Excellency, as being the local chief of that de- 
partment of His Majesty’s government to which 
the surveillance of these Isles, if they are at all 
to be considered as under his dominion, do with 
the greatest propriety appear to belong naturally, 
if not artificially, And although I do submit my- 
self most unreservedly to whatsoever decision 
your Excellency may be pleased to make upon 
consideration of these premises, yet, I humbly 
beg leave now to represent that I do not presume 
to contemplate the incurring of any pecuniary 
expense on account of His Majesty's govern- 
ment, but do believe that the sanction of your 
Excellency’s name alone will be to me a tower 
of strength adequate to effect the peaceable sub- 
mission of all the anarchists, the white faced 
ringleader perhaps excepted, but with whom, I 
shall in that case, have little difficulty of dealing 
so as to effect his following apparently, if not 
willingly, the example of the others. Neverthe- 
less he is an atrocious character, whose sulse- 
quent presence upon the Isles for any consider- 
able period, would doubtless be highly dangerous 
to the safety of property if not of persons; as 
may fairly be inferred from the fact of his hav- 
ing, as witnesses on the Isles are ready to prove, 
contemplated as a part of his lawless plans, the 
piratical seizure of this my schooner by the co- 
operation of the revolted Malay servants, for the 
purpose at once of possessing themselves of the 
means of getting away, if their plans failed, and 
in the meanwhile depriving me of the power of 
resorting as thus to seek for aid adequate to the 
arrestation and up-breaking of those plans. 
Although asserting himself to be a British sub- 
ject, I have obtained proof of his being in reality 
a foreign American a native of Charlestown in 
Massachussetts, as also that he has left America 
as a fugitive from New Orleans, where he had 
incurred the penalty of immurement in a States 
prison for a period of ten years a penalty to 
which, in that country, none other than a heinous 
crime could have subjected him, and which there- 
fore renders probable the statement which has 
been broached on the Isles by some of his 
countrymen that the crime is, the having murder- 
ed a coloured woman; at all events whilst the 
fate which the unfortunate Englishmen Ambris- 


ler and Arbuthnot, met at the hands of the 
American President hero of ditches and cotton- 
bag walls remains upon record, surely no such 
treacherous brigand as this American seems en- 
titled to receive any very delicate consideration, 
if in addition to his wilful and premeditated vio- 
lation not only of the laws of England, but also 
of the common rules of fair dealing and honesty 
expected of one man by another, he should fur- 
ther presume to oppose himself to duly constj- 
tuted British authority, on territory which, if not 
British, is at all events not American.” 

It is evident that Capt. Ross realised the diffi- 
culty in which he was placed owing to his being 
in a sort of No man’s land; and, consequently 
having no one to appeal to when he confronted 
lawlessness and refusal to submit to his rule. He 
stood virtually alone; he had no troops or police 
to back him in maintaining some sort of law and 
order; nor had he any valid claim for help in his 
dilemma from the British Government, as he had 
settled without sanction in a place which it had 
refused to annex. It would be interesting to 
know what was in the concluding part of the 
memorial ; also how Capt. Ross managed eventu- 
ally to restore order, but I have no means of as- 
certaining this. I find that I was wrong in say- 
ing that the want of the conclusion of the memo- 
rial is due to my file of the “ Chronicle being in- 
complete.” The second part of it is in the issue 
of 14th July 1838, and the next issue on my file 
is dated rst August, so I concluded that one or 
more numbers were missing. But on looking 
again I find the following notice attached to the 
issue of 1st August :— 

“In consequence of the death of the Printer of 
the Maulmain Chronicle, and the hitherto unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain another, the Editor 
regrets the necessity of suspending the publica- 
tion of that paper. He is unable to form any 
idea as to the length of time before the publica- 
tion can be resumed, but the vacancy occasioned 
by the death above alluded to will be filled as 
soon as practicable.” Though a new printer was 
found in less than three weeks, by that time the 
tale of woe of poor Capt. Ross seems to have 
been lost sight of. 


J. Stuarr. 
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A BUDDHIST TANTRA.* 


A Review. 


Some one has remarked that religions are like 
clothes ; each has its own style of cut, but all are 
apt to take on very much the shape of the men 
who wear them. The truth of this remark is 
largely confirmed when one takes a look around 
one in any part of the world, be it in Burma or 
Europe or America. It is borne out in this 
volume on Tibetan Buddhism, the seventh of a 
series of “ Tantrik Texts" now being published 
under the general editorship of “Athur Avalon,” 
who—it is betraying no secret now to say—is 
Chief Justice Sir John Woodroffe of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

In the ancient days the religion of the people 
of Tibet was a worship and placation of the un- 
seen powers, mostly malignant ones, supposed to 
haunt the wild and desert places of that largely 
desert country. Demons these chiefly were, of 
grim and grisly aspect in their pictorial and sculp- 
tured representations. Then Buddhism was in- 
troduced into the country from India. But about 
the same time there seems also to have entered 
the Tantra branch of Hinduism, the worship of 
the horrific Shiva and his terrible spouse, which, 
with its resemblance—as regards externals at 
least—to what was already familiar to them in 
the autochthonic religion, procured for it a ready 
welcome from the Tibetans, whence has resulted 
among other things the existence of what is call- 
ed here, a Buddhist Tantra. To a Buddhist of 
Southern lands however, there must always be 
something odd, or at least incongruous, about 
such a title. For if Buddhist, how can it be a 
Tantra, a Scripture of a branch of Hinduism? 
And if Tantra, how can it be Buddhist ? how be- 
long to a religion which teaches—as a stanza of 
the Dhammapada puts it—that “good is res- 
traint of body, good is restraint of speech, good 
is restraint of mind; good is restraint in all 
ways,” that restraint being for the Bhikkhu 
compliance with the Bhikkhu-Vinaya, and for the 
householder, the observance of the Five Pre- 
cepts? However, let us not be too captious, but 
proceed at once to the consideration of the book 
itself in which there is much to interest seeing 


*Tantrik Texts, Under the General Editorship of 
Arthur Avalon Vol. VII. Shrichakrasambhara Tantra, a 


that it is the first Tibetan Tantra Scripture to be 
translated into English or any other European 
language. 

The volume opens with a very informing 
thirty-page foreword by the General Editor. For 
his preliminary remarks in this foreword, 
“ Arthur Avalon” finds his text in a passage 
from a book entitled “ Tibet and the Tibetans ”’ 
by a Rev. Graham Sandberg, wherein the reve- 
rend gentlemen would appear to have delivered 
himself of this pronunciamiento :— 

“ As is invariably the case in Buddhist philo- 
sophical statements, were we to quote here (as 
we do later) these enunciations, they would be 
found to contain no real recondite wisdom, nor 
even any scheme of metaphysics and morality 
which could be dignified with the title of an 
ethical system. They are, mostly, mere preten- 
tious phrases which have little consistency, and 
the profundity is only apparent and will not bear 
analysis. There is nothing ennobling to the indi- 
vidual, or calculated to make the world better; 
or even, in the Buddhist sense, less steeped in 
misery, in the doctrines of sublime vacuity and 
indifference to all claims with which Buddhism, 
whether Indian or Tibetan, occupies itself.” 

On this deliverance “ Arthur Avalon’ passes 
the sharp but not unpertinent comment :— 

“Though this is perhaps an extreme statement, 
many other Western authors expatiate on the 
‘meaningless charlatanism and degeneracy’ of 
Northern Buddhism. When will they learn, in 
this as in other cases, not to discredit common 
humanity by supposing that any large body of 
men have devoted themselves throughout the 
ages to ‘meaningless’ doctrines and practices! 
If they are meaningless to them, it is because 
they do not know the meaning... . Racial preju- 
dice often grudges to the Asiatic the possession 
of any real merit, much less superiority over 
Western theories of life. Nevertheless, the true 
spirit of scholarship will endeavour to be just, 
and if any doctrine or practice is not understood, 
it is better and safer to admit this ignorance than 
to allege meaninglessness and absurdity—a 





Buddhist Tantra, edited by Kazi Dawa-samdup. Luzac & 
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charge which often implies nothing more than 
irritation in the face of what is not understood. 
We are, many of us, too much disposed to hold 
that what we cannot understand has no meaning 
at all. That is because we overflatter both our 
abilities and our knowledge. It is surely the 
acme of absurdity to deny that Northern Bud- 
dhism has any scheme of metaphysic, when it has 
developed some of the most subtle and logically 
welded themes which the world has ever known; 
or to deny that it has an ethical system, seeing that 
Buddhism, as also Brahmanism, have produced 
the most radical analysis of the basis of all mora- 
lity, and have advocated every form of it which 
any other religion has affirmed to be of worth.” 

He then proceeds to draw the distinction—a 
distinction which exists in all creeds—between 
the crude beliefs of the more undeveloped minds 
among the adherents of Tantricism, and the deep- 
er understanding of its more advanced fol- 
lowers, the former believing in the objective 
reality of the multitudinous Devatas they are 
called upon to worship; the latter knowing quite 
well that these—like everything else—have an 
existence that is entirely mind-made, the ritual 
of worship prescribed having for its object the 
ultimate bringing of both classes of devotees to 
a genuine practical realisation of the truth of the 
mind-made-ness, so to speak, of everything that 
is. He admits the existence of abuses of some 
of the details of this ritual, in fact, of sorcery of 
very unpleasant kind—of which we know some- 
thing, in an obscure way, in Burma, also—but 
tightly says: “ We must do credit both to our 
intelligence and sense of justice by endeavouring 
to understand any religion in its highest and 

-truest aspect. The Tantras contain both a pro- 
found doctrine and a wonderfully conceived 
praxis.” 

Upon Shinya or Shiinyata (Pali: Sufiia or 
Sufifiata) the central doctrine of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, commonly translated “ The Emptiness ” 
or “ The Void,” he remarks that it is empty or 
void relatively to our mode of conceiving, but 
that does not mean that it is an absolute empti- 
ness or void: “It is absurd to suppose that the 
Buddhist seeks, and is on his way to-this...... 
* Annihilation’ means annihilation of the world- 
experience of forms, which as forms, are bound 
up with suffering, Liberation is sought from 
suffering, that is, from forms.” ; 
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To this foreword, the general editor appends 
a translation in prose of a short Tibetan poem 
called ‘The Good Wishes” of “ The Buddha 
Samanta Bhadra,” with instructive explanatory 
notes interspersed through the text. This poem 
taken with the notes attached, furnishes a very 
illuminating conspectus in brief of the essence of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Unconscious Ignorance, 
it declares, is the root basis of all evil. This 
Ignorance regards self and others as separate. 
From this false sense of separateness arises gra- 
dually attachment, and craving after all the va- 
rious objects of enjoyment. From the idea of 
things external to himself there arises in a man 
a subtle sense of something to be feared; and 
from this fear arises hatred. Pride puffs up the 
mind, and the man is inclined to exalt himself 
and decry others, whence follow quarrels, en- 
mity, strife, and the killing of men by men. Al- 
so, lack of intelligence, dullness, unknowning- 
ness, cloud men’s minds so that they engage in 
all sorts of useless actions, such actions as are 
done in the worlds of manifested life. From 
these evils and their baneful consequences, men 
are to find deliverance through the realisation 
within themselves of the “clear, pure mind in- 
herent in every being....May all those beings 
who suffer from their desires, strive not studi- 
ously to avoid them, nor (weakly) to give way 
to them; but let the Knower take its own course 
and attain its own exalted position.” This last 
phrase, a note adds, “ meaning literally, ‘ detach- 
ing the teeth-hold of the knower,’ that is, de- 
taching the knowing mind from its objects, thus 
letting it attain its own level free of them. This 
is a profound counsel. Merely to run away will 
effect no cure. The same temptation will recur. 
To surrender is to lose the fight for the supreme 
end. Let the mind take up a position of detach- 
ment from the objects which attract, and let it 
detachedly examine them, and the cause of their 
power over it, and so attain dominance.” Here 
is indicated the characteristic feature of Tantra 
practice; not restraint, nor yet limitless, un- 
bridled indulgence—pace the ordinary critic of 
Tantricism—but a praxis which has for its final 
object the clearing up of the ignorant mind by 
the bringing into activity and ultimately full 
growth, of the seed of the pure illuminate mind 
conceived to exist hidden and latent in all men. 
What is this ‘pure mind,’ this Rigpa of the Tibet- 
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ans, one would like to ask? Can be it any relation 
of the Nibbana-dhatu of which we find occasion- 
al mention in Pali literature? Has it anything 
to do with that seed, that element of Nibbana, 
which makes its presence fully known in Bud- 
dhas and Arahans? 

The piece ends with these words: “ By the 
power of the good wishes of me, Samanta Bha- 
dra (Kiintu-bZangpo) may all sentient beings 
without exception attain Buddhahood in the 
Dharma kaya (which is the Void, Shiinyata, and 
Compassion, Karuna).” 

The translation of this poem, as of the text of 
the Tantra itself which after an Introduction by 
its translator now follows, is the work of the 
Kazi Dawa-samdup of Gangtok, Sikkhim, an 
almost lifelong student of Tibetan and having an 
excellent knowledge of English, possessing also 
the advantage of having been instructed in Bud- 
dhism and in Tantra by a competent Tibetan 
Guru of Bhutan. Of the help of this his own 
personal Guru, as also of the kind assistance of a 
learned Lama of Tibet temporarily resident in 
Gangtok, he was able to avail himself in making 
his translation and in adding to it the very full 
notes that accompany his text and make it in- 
telligible to the uninitiated reader. 

About this text itself a Buddhist of Burma is 
not competent te say much that will be of any 
great value. It is largely a recital of ritual design- 
ed to help its performer to attain “the highest 
state of rDorje-hChang or Vajradhara,” who is 
conceived of as the supreme head of the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas, that is, stands for highest Bud 
dhahood. Only the first part of the Tantra is 
translated in full, since the translator unfortun- 
ately lost by their deaths, the assistence of his 
teachers, when only so much of his task was 
completed, and did not feel competent to finish 
the work correctly alone. He has, however giv- 
en a condensed summary of each of the six parts 
that follow the first, and in the last part, trans- 
lated more fully than the other five before it, 


has ventured to give the interesting description 


it contains of a practice for the realisation’ of 
the mind-made-ness of all sense-impressions 
which somewhat resembles several of the practi- 
ces in Satipatthana current here in Burma among 
Yathays and others. 

In the full text of the first part of the Tantra 
there is also an interesting instruction to the 
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devotee to this effect: ‘‘ Then with a view to 
dispelling doubts about the Devatas and the Path, 
identify the thirty-seven Devatas created by, 
and meditated upon by, the mind with the thirty- 
seven branches of the Dharma which leads to 
Buddhahood, and these again must be thought 
of as being within the worshipper himself in the 
form of the thirty seven Devatas. This practice 
is for men of the highest intellect. Men of mid- 
dling and lower intelligence should identify the 
recollection of the body to be Khando-ma.” The 
notes to this passage then explain that the 
“thirty-seven branches of the Dharma” here men- 
tioned are:—the Four Satipatthana, the Four 
Sammapadhana, the Four Iddhipada, the Five 
Indriyani, the Five Balani, the Seven Bojjhan- 
ga, and the Eight members of the Ariyamagga; 
and that the recollection of the body as Khando- 
ma means to recollect that the body is made up. 
of various elements, parts, functions, and so 
forth. 

The obvious comment which a Buddhist of 
‘Burma would feel inclined to make on it all 
would be that it seems a very round-about way 
of saying what in Southern Buddhism is said in 
a few plain words. But to this the Northern 
Buddhist would probably reply: “The words 
truly are there in your Scriptures, but is their 
purport fully realised? What we are aiming at 
is a practical unmistakable realisation of the 
truths contained in these words. And this ritual 
and all our rituals are designed to take any and 
every kind of man just where he is and as he is, 
and gradually lead him on in the direction of that 
realisation by an easy natural method which 
takes care never to discourage him from moving 
forward, by asking him at any stage to take a 
leap too great for his powers.” 

And to this what could a Southern Buddhist 
reply but: “It may be so. In any case I must 
wish you well, even as I must wish all men well,. 
who, whatsoever the road by which they choose 
to travel, are aiming to reach the goal of the 
Best.” 

Perhaps it were ungenerous not to say also irr 
conclusion, that the translator of this particular 
Tantra Text as also the general editor of the 
series to which it belongs, deserves well of all 
—and happily they are an increasing number ir 
these days—-who wish to know what each reli- 
gion stands for as it is understood by the best 
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among its followers. We can never get to know 
what any religious system really means save from 
those who are inside it. And Tantricism in 
particular has been for so long misunderstood and 
grossly misunderstood by those outside it, and so 
grievously misrepresented—intentionally or un- 
intentionally—in what they have said about it, 
that all whose concern is that which ought to be 
all men’s concern, truth, cannot be too grateful to 
“ Arthur Avalon” for his good deed in produc- 
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ing this series of its authentic Scriptures; while 
they are under deep obligation to his able coad- 
jutor, and in some sense, teacher in the present 
instance, Kazi Dawa-samdup, for rendering into 
English and expounding one of its Texts current 
among Tibetan Buddhists. It is the first book of 
its kind thus made accessible to European read- 
ers. It is to be hoped of its capable translator, 
who is surely unique in his equipment for such 
tasks, that he will not allow it to be the last. 

‘ S. 


HE BIRTH OF WONDER. 


“ Primitive Ritual and Belief, An Anthropoli- 
gical Essay,” by the Rev. E. O. James. Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. 5/-. 

Chance led me to take up one after the other 
The Study of Words by the late Archbishop 
Trench and Primitive Ritual and Belief by the 
Rev. E. O. James. Both works are studies in 
scientific history by priests of the Church of 
England. It would be difficult to find two books 
better illustrating the change which science and 
religion have undergone within two generations. 
For Archbishop Trench, who was at that time, 
1851, Dean of Westminister, the world was 
created in B. C. 4004 and the only indubitable 
authentic account of the early days of man was 
given in the opening chapters of Genesis. He 
would certainly have reprobated and might per- 
haps have excommunicated the learned Christian 
priest whose study of primitive man forms the 
subject of this article. Mr. James looks for the 
rudiments of Christian ritual in the practices of 
the Australian aborigines; fifty years ago his 
religion would have been anathema, twenty years 
ago his science would have been suspect. That is 
one feature of his book of very general interest, 
that in these days he can be a scientist, dealing in 
the unconditioned spirit of scientific enquiry with 
facts concerning the origin of religion, and yet 
is able to remain a priest of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

But the matter of his enquiry has an even 
wider interest. He is concerned to trace the 
relation between ritual, myth, magic and religion. 
His results differ from those of Sir James Frazer 
as widely as his methods; not improbably, as he 
himself suggests, the difference in result is large- 
ly due to a difference in method. Sir James 


ransacked the world with more than German 
thoroughness, and reconciled his readers to the 
process by the wide sweep of his argument and 
the lightness of his style. Our present author 
distrusts such wide comparisons of a long cata- 
logue of facts, “ superficially similar but really 
incommensurable”’; he follows the intensive 
method which he considers less likely to lead to 
false conclusions. He confines his analysis 
almost entirely to the Australian aborigines, only 
extending his range when the chosen area fails 
to provide him with sufficient data. It is now 
generally recognised that this is the more fertile 
method of studying social phenomena; a social 
fact is not a butterfly that can be pinned down and 
studied at leisure independently of its environ- 
ment, man is something more than an unit in the 
census rolls. Sir James Frazer seeing that ritual 
was imitative classed it as magic, elementary 
science, the science of primitive man, who holds 
that “nature is determined...... by the opera- 
tion of immutable laws acting mechanically.” 
The savage goes through rain making ceremonies 
in order to produce rain by imitating it. That 
was an obvious deduction from the circumstan- 
ces; the savage imitates rain when he wants rain, 
therefore he imitates rain so as to make it rain. 
That is the intellectual common sense explana- 
tion, without multiplying causes. Mr. James 
admits that ritual is imitative, but holds that it 
is the outward sign of an inward emotion, the 
anticipation of a Christian sacrament. It is as 
essentially a religious act for the Burman or the 
English sailor to whistle for the wind as it is 
for a Buddhist boy to be admitted as a ko-yin or 
a Christian child to receive confirmation. It is 
common ground between both theories that pri- 
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mitive man is prone to ritual in every crisis of 
his life, but the one pictures him as magical, utili- 
tarian, the other shows him to be religious in a 
very real sense, living his religion. According to 
Mr. James it does not occur to primitive man to 
wonder how the elephant got his trunk, he ac- 
cepts the universe. He does not resort to ritual 
in order to gain a logically conceived end by 
some magical relation between means and end; 
the ritual is an expression of intense longing, 
“the rite as a whole is felt to be in some mystic 
way effective in bringing about the desired 
result.” 

An important feature in Mr. James’ work is 
the stress which he lays on the distinction be- 
tween private and public rites. The former are of 
an individual and sacramental nature, the latter 
refer to the well-being of the community at 
large. On this basis of classification he proceeds 
to examine Australian rites, the private ritual of 
birth, initiation or re-birth, marriage and death, 
and the public ritual of totems, war and rain 
making. He traces foreshadowings and essen- 
tial similarities between those and the ritual pro- 
cession of the Christian life, baptism and the 
purification of the mother, confirmation, the 
Eucharist, marriage, funeral ceremonies and the 
communion of the saints. Thus “ in the catholic 
creeds of Christianity the vital truths of all reli- 
gious cults find a place.” It would be interest- 
ing to trace a corresponding analogy between pri- 
mitive ritual and the theory and practice of Bud- 
dhism in Burma. 

It is interesting also in the light of this book 
to recall the two studies of ritual that have 
been placed on record in the Journal of this 
Society. Mr. Grant Brown described for us with 
ghastly detail the human sacrifices of the Nagas; 
Mr. Halliday gave us the more pleasant picture 
of the Talaing Kalok dance. But in attempting 
to analyse these descriptions one can hardly fail 
to be struck with the difficulty of distinguishing 
between their magical and religious elements. 
That difficulty is encountered in the interpreta- 
tion of many of the facts instanced by Mr. 
James. It is in fact inherent in his theory. The 
savage imitates the making of rain because he 
wants the rain to fall. Sir J. G. Frazer explains 
that he does so because he wants the rain to fall. 
Mr. James holds that he does so because he can 
not help it. The ritual is “ not only the outward 
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expression of thought, but also the vent of pent. 
up emotions and activity.” The savage acts be- 
fore he thinks and forms of ritual must have pre- 
ceded the development of ideas concerning the 
how and why of what was being done. When 
he tries to puzzle out the meaning of his actions. 
he finds them so irratical that he invents gods to. 
account for them. 

That however is not the only way in which the 
hosts of heaven are recruited. Myths partly find. 
their origin in drama. Men returning from 
battle or the chase recount their exploits with 
the aid of gesture; memorable episodes are crys- 
tallised in dramatic form; the event in which the: 
drama originates passes from memory and they 
rehearse thenceforth the deeds of legendary 
heroes. Not improbably it was in this fashion 
that Tabin-shwe-ti, who lived so lately as the 
16th century, gained his Place among the Thirty 
Seven Nats. But there is a further development, 
which did not happen with Tabin-shwe-ti. It be- 
comes the practice for the drama to be acted on 
occasions similar to that which gave it birth and 
the savage reads into these anticipatory rites a 
magical efficiency. The ritual however is not. 
effective because like produces like, but because 
in reproducing more or less realistically some 
practical activity it tends to establish an ex post 
facto idea of “sympathetic” causation. Then 
gradually in the normal development of religion 
the gods leave the earth and become regimented 
in a heavenly hierarchy of principalities and 
powers, whose spiritual functions are gradually 
absorbed by the one god of monotheistic reli- 
gions. 

The distinctive character of Mr. James’ work 
is that it presents us with a religious theory of 
ritual. The theory associated with Herbert 
Spencer and Grant Allen pictured the origin of 
religion in the apotheosis of the Hero. He could 
“do things’ when he was alive, he was a mar 
to propitiate and not to anger; the same clfarac- 
ter is carried over with him after death. Sir 
J. G. Frazer pictures the savage turning to reli- 
gion when magic failed him. He hoped to get 
something out of it that even magic was not 
strong enough to give. But these theories and 
all similar intellectual theories of the origin of 
religion are essentially irreligious. The authors 
see that religion is often confounded with the 
promise of a good time coming, but do not appre- 
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ciate the essential character of religion, that in 
no material or profane sense, immediately de- 
monstrable, does the good time ever come. Mr. 
James avoids their fallacy ; he traces the origin of 
religion to an earlier stage, to a specific religious 
instinct, an instinct to walk by faith. If you con- 
sider the savage walking by the light of reason it 
is obvious that he would have made a very poor 
job of life; he would not have walked very far. 
Even in the 20th century the soundest philoso- 
phers are those who find a reason for doing what 
the plain man does without worrying about a 
reason, 

It can hardly be doubted that in this hypo- 
thesis Mr, James has made a notable advance 
towards the elucidation of anthropological prob- 
lems. Viewed in the light of his theory primitive 
ritual is the elementary expression of the reli- 
gious instinct before man has occupied himself 
with wonder. Then with the birth of wonder 


he accounts for his ritual with myths. Directly 
he has a myth he has something that he can 
grasp intellectually and he endeavours to turn it 
to practical, utilitarian, intellectually conceived 
ends. That is magic. Out of magic slowly deve- 
lopes science, leaving religion as the solution of 
the problems that remain unsolved. Mr. James 
has demonstrated that in its earliest as in its 
latest forms religion is the metaphysical basis of 
morality. 

We have wandered a good way from the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. But we have gone hand in 
hand with the author. His book is, ultimately, a 
tract. That is brought out in the interesting 
prefatory note contributed by Dr. Maret, the 
Reader in Social Anthropology at Oxford. But 
it is none the less good scientific work, a collec- 
tion and classification of facts. Each reader can 
draw his own conclusions from them. 

j. S.-F. 


BURMESE NOVELS. 


12.—Maung Ba Shwe and Ma Hla May of 
Kyaiklat by Maung San Thein, Student, St. 
John’s College, Rangoon. Rangoon, Irrawaddy 
Press, 1910. Price Rs. 1/4. 

A remarkable production froma student. The 
language is good and restrained. The story is a 
simple one of the meeting and marriage of the 
hero and the heroine. The first part just gives 
us enough to expect an unfaithful husband in 
Maung Ba Shwe. The value of the novel suffers 
by printing it in parts, which may not get beyond 
the first part. 

13.—Maung Mya Din and Ma Mé Yu by 
Maung Po Ye, Pakokku, Dhammavati Printing 
Press, Part I, 1911, price 12 annas. 

Quite simple in plot being wholly a love-story 
of Maung Mya Din with Ma Mé Yu, his first 
love. Courtship is carried on in the ordinary 
way through the medium of letters entrusted to 
the indispensable go-between. The young man 
is not satisfied with the mere requital of his 
sweetheart’s love but insists on meeting her. 
This the girl finds impracticable, not because she 
does not wish it but because Burmese etiquette 
does not allow her to see a young man, not yet 
approved by her parents. Mya Din goes off in 
high dudgeon and makes love to another girl in 
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exactly the same way, i. ¢., through the medium 
of letters. One is struck by the want of variety 
in the love-making of a young man to two dis- 
tinct persons, the letters to the second love being 
written in almost exactly the same style and 
sentiment as to the first. And the go-between 
comes and goes and thrives by working on the 
deluded fancies of the lovers. 

14—Maung Shwe Taung Wuttu by Saya 
Thin, 1911. Yedanathiri Press. 

This is more like a dull account of Burmese 
ancient history and archaeology than a novel. 

15.—Maung Cherry and Ma Myat Le, or How 
to get an appointment, by T. Ba Thwin, 1912. 
Irrawaddy Press, Rangoon, 8 annas. 

This is the first book of social interest. Cherry 
comes as a good genius to young Burmans, idle 
and too proud to work, while all the business is 
being snatched from their hands by the alien 
Chinaman and Kala. Cherry, being himself a 
European man of business, gives them friendly 
lectures and advice on the difference between in- 
dependent life and service life, and urges them to 
develop some business, as without money—so he 
argues—not even such charitable acts as alms- 
giving can be made. He ridicules the vain 
modern Burman for his preference of foreign 
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goods such as Japanese silk to his own Tavoy 
silk, of boots and shoes to slippers. He at last 
prevails upon them to start a company to run a 
hotel ‘dnd helps them by becoming its President. 
He is‘an advocate also for female education, 
pointing out the evils of the present system of 
primary education, where English is not taught 
and urges the inauguration of the Burma Uni- 
versity. Interest in the book is maintained by a 
beautiful lady, Myat Le, the cynosure of all eyes. 
The first part, however, ends with her elopement 
with some outsider. 

16.—Maung Hlaing, the Pemyit seller. Part I, 
by Maung Tha Zan, Thonze, Universal Printing 
Press 1912. 
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A good novel of humour and pathos with a 
touch of satire. The story is about a Burman 
who deceives a simple Karen girl from the plan- 
tations and forgets her as soon as he gets to 
Rangoon and takes a new wife. The Karen wife 
and hier relations pursue him with the doggedness 
of blind love and the scenes that follow testify 
to the author’s dramatic powers. The dramatic 
value of the book is enhanced by a skilful use of 
Karen accentuation of Burmese words. Indeed 
we have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
first Burmese novel which approaches European 
novels as regards the humour and satire of its 
dialogues. The love scenes are good examples. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
BURMA 1919. 


This Report is the last that Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has written. It contains many important discus- 
sions by Mr. Taw Sein Ko who has thrown out 
suggestions on such points as the relation between 
the Shan and Tibetan alphabets, the preservation 
of Buddhism and the cultural origins of the 
Talaings and the Burmans. He reiterates his old 
contention about the influence of China on Burma 
in religion and language. Whether Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko is right or wrong in his views is a ques- 
tion of future research. 

Mr. Duroiselle has contributed largely to the 
Report. We like his suggestions for a history 
of Burma, where his wide reading and careful 
scholarship are well displayed. Mr. Duroiselle 
writes well on the Lopburi Inscription, the 
oldest Talaing Inscription as yet discovered. 
The great interest to us of Mr. Duroiselle’s 
articles lies in the fact that he gives us in clear 
language the substance of the learning that is 
scattered in French and German publications. 
His article on ‘Kadaram not in Burma’ is a 
good instance. Mr. Duroiselle approves of M. 
Coedés ’s new identification of Kadaram with 
Kedah in West Malay Peninsula. This and 
other identifications made by M. Coedés are 
different from those made by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 
who has given us his views in the Annual Reports. 


The question is an important one and we only 
hope, with Mr. Duroiselle, that Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko and M. Coedés will be able to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

In paragraph 43 Mr. Duroiselle touches upon 
the Alaungsithu versus Narapatisithu contro- 
versy. We agree to all that he says in the first 
part of the paragraph; but his sentence that “‘ The 
stone inscriptions never call Alaungsithu by this 
name "has surprised us. We construe the sen- 
tence to mean that Alaungsithu, the grandfather 
is never called by the name Alaungsithu in stone 
inscriptions. But surely Mr. Duroiselle, who is 
so familiar with the inscriptions knows that the 
name Alaungsithu, to quote one instance, occurs 
in line 10 of the inscription on page 37 of the 
Original Inscriptions, collected by King Bodaw- 
paya in Upper Burma, which Mr. Duroiselle 
himself, then officiating for Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
published in 1913? The date being 527 
sakkaraj = 1165 A. D., Alaungsithu the grand- 
father is meant in the inscription, referred 
to. Besides, the author of the New Chronicle 
(Twinthin Mahasithu) tells us that in inscrip- 
tions Alaungsithu, the grandfather is. called by 
the following names: Alaungsithu Shwegu- 
dayaka, Alaungsithu-Minchantha, Shwegudaya- 
ka-Minsithu, Alaungsithu lord of the 36 white 
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elephants.“ Now Twinthin, as Mr. Duroiselle 
doubtless knows was a scholar and historian of 
no mean order, as his New History, to give an 
instance, abundantly shows.“ One of his duties 
was to check the inscriptions in Bodawpaya’s 
reign in the Archaeological office.“ His views 
on the Inscriptions are therefore entitled to special 
weight. Indeed, it is very probable from the 
number of Inscriptions that must have perish- 
ed,“ that he was acquainted with many more 
inscriptions than we can ever hope to collect. 
Twinthin’s testimony coupled with the evidence 
of the Inscription we have quoted above are 
sufficient proof that Alaungsithu, the grand- 
father is called Alaungsithu, as well as Sithu 
and Narapatisithu in the Inscriptions. If we 
have in any way misconstrued Mr. Duroiselle’s 
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statement and if Mr. Duroiselle means some thing 
else we have missed, we tender our apology and 
hope that he will put us right. : 

In the second part of paragraph 43, Mr. 
Duroiselle, on the strength of the name Aéahan 
Shin in an inscription, works out the building of 
the Nandamaififia to be between 1112 and 1118. 
Mr. Duroiselle’s conclusion is worthy of note 
as pointing to the building of an Ari temple in 
Alaungsithu’s reign, when according to the 
chronicles the Ari had already been disgraced 
by Anawrahta some half a century previously. 
We would like to have the whole inscription to 
see whether the context confirms Mr. Duroiselle’s 
interpretation. 


—Editor. 


ee 


ANANTATHURIYA’S DEATH SONG.—A FURTHER NOTE. 


In the last number of the Journal we have 
traced this song to the Great Chronicle of Maung 
Kala (1724 A. D.), and compared it with the 
versions given in the New Chronicle and the 
Glass Palace Chronicle. Some poetical friends 
have pointed out to us that which we 
have rendered as “ The blood is transitory ” (last 
line), taking cay to be the blood ought to be con- 
strued as safgoeaz:ong$, making s8g (transitori- 
ness, impermanence) the subject and the 
verb, to lure. We were just considering whether 
this meaning (of the law of impermanence luring 
Anantathuryia into his fate) would be more poet- 
ical and were beginning to be lured away by its 
attractiveness, when we happened to consult the 
Old Chronicle, which gives a version different 
in many points. We obtained this Old Chronicle 
from U Tin, of Pagan, who prefers to call it 
the Middle Chronicle. It is certainly an older 
Chronicle than the Great Chronicle and its date 
has been assigned to about 1530. It is valuable 
for a comparative study of history. For instance, 
it makes Narapatisithu, the grandson a greater 
man than Alaungsithu the grandfather. Thus, 
the glowing account of travels which is related 
of the grandfather in the Great Chronicle and 
(a). Quoted from the Bernard Free Library MS. 

(2). See our remarks on Anantathuriya’s Death-son 
in the last number of the Journal. See also Vol. V, part I, 
page 60 for his Vocabulary of Archaic words. 


3). See page 71. Inscriptions copied from the stones 
ing Bodawpaya, Vol. I, 1897. 





collected by 


Glass Palace Chronicle is related of the grand- 
son in this chronicle, (and the New Chronicle 
of Twinthin also). We give the Death song 
in full: 

ogoreurariorz eorrbsBoapcgi agoxcuadhong§1 
@ypchggec00721 egor202g5a 

ogesogheg6! 631 eodeu ExGaqeh epaip 
bi 0 1odsqSroooarae1009gep!_ eqgichg2000h! 
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It will be seen that ths Old Chronicle“ reads 

. which confirms our interpretation. 

But if we were still under the luring influence 
we could easily attribute (blood-and- 
flesh is impermanent) to a copyist’s error for 


Editor. 


(4). “Not a few must have been broken in transit 
or by mismanagement at the place of destination ”—Duroi- 
selle, Preface to the Inscriptions, r9r3, above cited. 

(5). As also the New chronicle of Pagan. 


. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


DERIVATION OF “ ARI”’. = 


In the preceding number of this Journal 
(Vol. IX Part III, pp. 155-6) the Editor criticises 
my derivation of the word ari from the Pali 
ariya, and comes to the conclusion that it is not 
derived from ariya but from arajifia. At first 
sight, his criticism appears to be sound; unfortu- 
nately his argument is based on two capital errors 
which vitiate it. He wonders whether it is a slip 
of the pen when I give arait as the written form 
of the word ari. It was no slip of the pen at 
all, and the transcription is perfectly correct. 
Final has never been meant in pure Burmese 
words or in words derived from the Pali to 
represent a double jifi, it is but a symbol for the 
sotinds 7, é and é, and it does not stand therefore, 
as is attested by its use since the rrth century, 
for a final nasal; the Burmese themselves have 
undertsood this so well that, to give it a nasal 
sound when required, they place over it the nig- 
gahita, thus {$, pronounced in (not ifi); and 
they have so well understood also that § does 
not stand for a double letter fifi, that the custom 
is gradually gaining ground in educated circles 
and in books seriously edited, to represent this 
sound by the single nasal §, # (pronounced 1%). 
Put shortly, $ in Burmese, has never been meant 
to be a double letter; it is merely a symbol used 
to represent the vowel sound 7, and is therefore 
meant for, and as it is used in reality is, a single 
letter; for Burmese, as the Editor doubtless 
knows, has not, and cannot have double final let- 
ters; hence the literal transliteration of § by i.“ 
This rendering has always been understood as 
an elementary matter of fact by orientalists in 
the Far-East and in Europe, not only for Bur- 
mese, but also for other languages. That is 
why Blagden, for instance, when transliterating 
Talaing, renders o> by twaii and not twdiii; 
why Ed. Huber, transliterating a passage from 
the “New History of Pagan” (qdepeofod) in 
the Bulletin de I'Ecole Francaise for 1905, p. 179, 
renders a by Jaf and not lafii; QS by 
prafi and not prafifi; a$ by sai and not saiifi. 
Examples might easily be multiplied, but the 


(1) Because if transcribed phonetically by i it would 
not be distinguishable from the symbol 
would lead to endless misconceptions in the meanings 
of words written with ¢§ and ?. 


+ =i, and 


matter is too elementary to give it such honour. 
My transliteratidn of saq$ by araii was conse- 
quently not a slip of the pen, but a rational trans- 
literation. If we admit with the Editor that & 
as it is used in Burmese represents a double nasal, 
there can be no reasonable objection to g9, which 
is of course. the same letter but initial, being a 
double nasal also, so that, in transcription we 
should get such incongruous forms as: p= 
iifiat, gox—= ila, etc. So that when Maung Tin 
says that “the word is written Arafifi (a) in 
Burmese (with a double nasal) so generally that 
if we came across arafi we should look upon 
it as a careless scrypt,” by his insertion of an 
(a) after the supposed form arajifi, he seems 
merely to be begging the question and is as- 
serting straight off that is derived from 
araiijia (seeg9), not only without further enquiry 
into the plausibility of his statement, but against 
all the rules of Burmese phonetics. No doubt, 
the two words look so very much alike, that the 
temptation to take them for one and the same 
word is indeed great; but appearances are not 
seldom deceitful in philological equations. His 
assertion that I have derived ari from ariya in- 
stead of arajijia on the basis of its sound and not 
of its form does not stand in the light of the 
explanations which come lower down. Maung 
Tin has based his derivation araiifi (sic)—arajifia, 
on a passage of a history of Pagan written in 
Pali, which runs, “athapi Samathitthine © 
nisinnehi micchaditthikehi arafifiabhikkhahi sad- 
dhith” etc; but what he does not tell us is that 
this is the only place in which arajifia (seqpp) is 
found : that throughout the whole work the author 
uses constantly the expressions saqgS: or ; 
should not this fact alone have been sufficient to 
make Maung Tin pause before committing him- 
self to his statement? This being the case, it is 
clear that cago) in this passage is nothing but a 
copyist’s mistake, who forgot to place the virama 
on the last letter of the word saggo; that this is 
the case is shown by other copies which, 
in this very passage read sag; for in- 





(2). Maung Tin transcribes here samathi= we; but 
all the copies have samathi® = aoe8: 
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stance, in the copy of U Tin, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Pagan, page 22, which runs—“ athapi 
Samathitthane nisinnehi micchaditthikehi araii 
(saqgS:) bhikkhiahi ” etc; moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the author, instead of arafifiabhikkhi 
would not have preferably used the expression 
arafifaka bhikkha, which is the usual one.“ 
This copyist’s mistake, as well as the fact that 
~ is a conventional sign to represent the sound 
7 and not a double nasal fifi, vitiates altogether 
Maung Tin’s derivation, arimarajifimaraitiia, 
Now, to show that the derivation from ariya 
is not impossible but rather reasonable and very 
probable. In words derived from the Pali, a 
final »§ always represents a final Palimy (a),— 
iy (a) or—eyy (a). Examples of this change 
are numerous; a few will suffice here: paccaya, 
paccafi (op&:); Kaccayana, Kaccaii (mpd 
this form is found in inscriptions) ; 
tullaccaya, tullaccaii, ( ) ; naya, mast, (sods) ; 
vinaya, vinaii (855); also found as 85, 
88,5, in inscriptions) ; Ajaniya, djdnaii (saxe2599) ; 
arimetteyya, which appears in Burmese also 
under the forms metteyya, mitriya, arimiteyya, 
mittlya and arimittiya, becomes mittei (Seg, 
pron. meitti), mittaii (8gy:) and arimatati (28 
). Palileyyaka becomes pulalaii™ (goood 
° = okSccadS == okBcngS: = goocogh:) ; upa- 
meyya, upamafi (povgS:) ; Jeyasiira, cars (ogSap) 
etc., etc. If then such words as ajaniya, mittiya, 
arimittiya, become in Burmese, ajanafi, mittafi 
and arimatafi, why should not ariya become arafi 
(saqgS:) ? The process is simple: ajaniya—coreo 
Bur = sare 28S = sare28h —= 29007555, because two 
signs 2 and § are unnecessary to represent the 
same vowel sound in the same syllable, and 
therefore one is dropped. So also; ariya—ce%o 


ma,8, becomes 
safeorS: and pocouy = poed; I have shown 


that the old Burmese used indifferently the 
sounds i, é, é, at a time when the language seems 
to have been in a stage of flux, new forms and 
consequently new sounds slowly displacing older 
ones; this lasted for centuries; we can, if I may 
use the expression, follow the struggle in a long 
series of inscriptions; this is particularly the case 
with the three sounds i, é, ¢, and so are explained 
such forms, for the same word, as—88, 8e3¢§ 
; (3). For instance, Parajikan-atthakatha, Burmese edi- 
tion, p. 532. 


29 
BBS —= Bach: (vinaya; oS, 95, BS, oe§ — geo: 


(naya), and numerous others; this long evolu- 
tion has left its traces on the language of the 
present day, for such words written one way 
and so pronounced in formal discourse, are pro- 
nounced differently in colloquial speech; as for 
instance, a0g$ = 2008; (Prome) = 6; $3 
(little) = ; qS—§; ox$ and so on with 
a very large number. All these examples and 
those previously cited conclusively show that, 
from the time when Burmese began to be 
written (XIth century), this final § was used as 
a symbol to represent the sound 7 (indifferently 
pronounced i, é, or é) ; and that in words derived 
from the Pali, it regularly represents a Pali final 
—ya, —iyya and —eyya. I have, I hope, shown, 
that, in deriving arafi from ariya, I did not in 
the least do so “ on the basis of its sound rather 
than on the form which has produced the sound,” 
for as a matter of fact, (i) mever represents 
a Pali final fifi (a). 

It now remains to show that this § is not a 
Pali fifi (a). It is self evident. if we bear in 
mind that—whatever its origins in a remote stage 
of the language of which we now know nothing 
—as far back as the XIth century, epigraphical 
evidence abundantly proves that it was used to 
represent the vowel 7 in words which were then 
(and even now as has been shown) pronounced 
either 7, or é or é; if it is a vowel, then it cannot 
be nor can it represent a nasal consonant in 
derived words. I have already stated that words 
which, in Pali, terminate in—fifia have been 
adopted in Burmese, whether literary or spoken, 
just as they are, without clipping. For instance 
paiiiid (ogo) remains pafifia, and so kafifia, 
arahfia, dhafifia, anufiia, vafifia, safifiad, etc: this 
is easily verified by running through a Pali dic- 
tionary. The exceptions to this statement are so 
very few that they are not sufficient to invalidate 
it. They are: pufifia : (pron. phén) in 
the word (=f ; with this com- 
pare Talaing§}—puiifia ) ; simafifia—orxao— 
(saman); sufifia (sun); bhunijana— 
Wess (090,5—= ; with this compare 
also Talaing § in =on$eurcnS) ; there may 
certainly be a few others, but I think they will be 
very few. It will be remarked that in these 

(4). With insertion of vowel » after the initial labial, 


a phenomenon oy frequent in Burmese. 
(5). Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. I Part I, pp. 30ff. 
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words, the Pali—fifi (a) becomes an » (§$) and 
not an <6, which would be impossible, since this 
latter is a vowel i. 

There is a clipped word, soge’S which re- 
presents sampajafifia; but it will be remarked 
that the final § is not a nasal fifi; it is the vowel 
i nasalized by means of the niggahita (+) 
which in Burmese is pronounced # 5S is 
pronounced thampazin; if it were written with- 
out the niggahita it would be sampaji (aoge¢S) ; 
$$ throughout Burmese equals i+ n, and is thus 
in sound equivalent to & % pronounced i. In 
all these words, therefore, a final Pali-fii(a) 
becomes m (§) and not i=; and this is quite 
regular since both fifi and i are nasal, and quite 
in accordance with Burmese phonetics in which 
all final nasals besides the dental (€, §, §, +) are 
pronounced as m (§) dental. That S—i-+ n is 
shown by many Burmese words: oyS:-pro- 
nounced=kyin, but =kyi; ofS—sin, but oS 
=si; q:—phyin, but hyi or phyé, and so 
on. Now, as in some words, a final nasal has 
inherent before it the sound of 7, (this is always 
the case for §, i=in), the word soge’$ could not 
have been written otherwise if its proper sound 
was to be represented. Had it been written 
oopt§ (sampajin) it would be pronounced 
thampazén, and would represent a Pali word 
* sampajina or * sampajinda, cf. o8§ (sirin)—= 
stirinda; if written aogeS (sampajan it would be 
pronounced thampazin but would derive from 
a word * sampajanga, cf. qo€ (dhutan)=dhi- 
tatiga; if oo (sampajim), it would be pro- 
nounced thampazén, and refer to Pali word 
* sampajith; if, lastly, it were written age 
(sampajaii—sampaji, its pronunciation would 
be thampazi and it would refer to a form 
*sampajaya. Therefore, in the word aoge— 
cogepo, the Pali final nasal-fii(a) is also re- 
presented by the nasal n=niggahita. To il- 
lustrate that in this word the { is nothing but 
i-+n, this » representing the final—fifi (a), I 
give the following words in which the § in, pro- 
ceeds from a final—s or 2; they will at the same 
time illustrate what has just been said, first that, 
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all final nasals whether Burmese or Pali become 
a dental nasal; and that in such words, § (i) in 
% (in) merely represents that i sound inherent 
in Burmese in a large number of words ending 
in a nasal: safer and sacniS, pronounced 
abhinyin = abhififiana; 8085 or 8 i$, pron. 
Winyin—vififiana ; gone $5, pron. puthuzinputhu- 
jana; poyo%S or paygS pron. uyin = uyyana; oS, 
pron. yin=yana. This class of words is numer- 
ous, but these few examples will suffice. The 
words given above in illustration, a§:, og$: co20§, 
represent the oldest way of spelling them; they 
are found regularly written with an § (n) in 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and most books. I say 
most books because since about three decades 
there has been a tendency to change the spelling 
of certain words; the principal being the change 
of » to » in numerous words; the adoption, of 
which I have already spoken at the very begin- 
ning, of § (fi final) instead of § im, in Burmese 
and Pali words, and also to replace final § » in 
the very few words, derived from Pali ones 
terminating in fifi(a). So that now, for in- 
stance, we may see but not universally, the word 
of: (pron. phén) from bhufijana written of: but 
pronounced the same as op§:; or o§: (pron. s6n) 
from sufifia written a9: (pron. son). But this 
goes only to prove again that, in the very few 
cases where a Pali word ending in jifia is adopted 
in Burmese after clipping it, the fifia becomes a 
dental nasal n. 

To resume: <$ represents always the vowel i 
in pure Burmese or in derived words. In derived 
words, it is the result of a Pali final—aya,—iya 
or—eyya. 

Pali final—fifia is preserved intact in borrowed 
words, and in the few words in which it under- 
goes change, it becomes the dental . The word 
goog: ari, consequently, if it is after all a foreign 
word, is properly derived from ariya, and not 
from arajfifid, however closely the two words look 
like twins. And the statement of Maung Tin 
that a Pali final jifia is the origin of the Burmese 
vowel  (s$) is disproved by facts. 

Cuas. DUROISELLE. 





(6). This change of final if or fi to » is not peculiar to 
Burmese, it is also absolutely regular in Talaing: mafifia 
(the Mon or Talaings)— e—)—e5—e} (man); smin— 


S=— Qh (sman) ; twAfi— 2h — og} (twin); pan— 
=o}:pan’, ete. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Committee held at 
Rangoon College on the 28th January, 1919. 


PRESENT: 
H. Hunter, Esqr., C. 1. E., President 
(in the Chair). 
J. T. Best, Esqr., M. A., Vice-President. 
J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 
Maung Tin, Honorary Editor. 
Mr. A. Khalat. 
G. E. Harvey, Esqr. 
J. C. Mackenzie, Esqr., Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer. 
BustngEss: 

1. Arrangements for the election of office- 
bearers for the forthcoming year were discussed. 

2. The revenue and expenditure report for 
the year 1918 was read and circulated. 

3. It was resolved that out of the balance in 
hand a sum of Rs. 1,000/- should be placed on 
deposit with the Upper Burma Central Co- 
operative Bank. 

4. The Honorary Secretary’s report for the 
year 1918 was read and approved. 

5. It was agreed that the Society should 
undertake the publication of the English trans- 
lation of the Hmannan Yasawin which is at 
present being made by Maung Tin the Hony. 
Editor. It was agreed that the publication should 
be spread over a period of about two years. 

J. C. Macxenzir. 


Hony. Secretary and Treasurer.. 





Minutes of a meeting of the Sub-Committee held 
at Rangoon College on 14th August, 1919. 


PRESENT: 
M. Hunter, Esqr., M. A., President. 
J. T. Best, Esqr., M. A. 
Maung Tin, Editor. 
J. C. Mackenzie, Esqr., Secretary. 
BusINEss: 
1. The minutes of the meeting held on 2oth 
December, 1918, were read and confirmed. 
2. The date for the meeting of the Committee 
was fixed for Thursday, 21st August, 1919. 


3. The date for the next General Meeting 
was fixed for 29th August, 1919. 

4. It was agreed that a paper by R. Halliday, 
Esqr., on the “ Birth Feast of the Mons” be 
read at the General Meeting. 

5. The following new members were admit- 
ted :-— 

(i) S. J. Oates, Esqr., proposed by Mr. J. 
S. Furnivall, seconded by Mr. J. C. 
Mackenzie. 


(ii) Maung Hla Tin, : 
(iii) Maung Hla Tin, | Sty Meune Tine 

6. Letter No. 1167 M/4 B 3 dated oth May, 
1919, from the Secretary to the Government of 
Burma on the subject of the establishment of 
central libraries throughout India was read and, 
after discussion it was resolved that the matter 
be referred to the Committee. 

7. A proposal by Messrs. J. S. Furnivall and 
B. W. Swithinbank that the Society should ad- 
dress the Local Government urging the desir- 
ability of sending Professor Maung Tin to 
Europe was considered and after discussion was 
referred to the Committee. 

8. A letter from the President of the Bur- 
mese Academy, Kyauksé, was referred to the 
Committee. 

9. A proposed change in the Secretaryship 
was discussed as the present holder desired to 
resign. Maung Tin stated that Professor G. H. 
Luce was willing to be Secretary. The matter 
was referred to the Committee. 

J. C. MACKENZIE, 
Secretary. 


| Hts an by Mr. 





Minutes of a Meeting of the Committee at Ran- 
goon College on Friday, the 29th August, 
1919, at 8 a.m. 

PRESENT: 

M. Hunter, C. I. E., (in the Chair). 

J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 

The Hon'ble U May Oung, 
Mr. A. Khalat. 

Rev. J. A. Drysdale. 

J. T. Best, Esqr., M. A. 
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Professor Maung Tin. 

Professor K. M. Ward. 

Professor G. H. Luce. 

U Hpay. 

J. C. Mackenzie, Esqr. 
BusInEss: 


1. The minutes of the meeting held on 28th 
January, 1919, were read and confirmed. 

2. On reference from the Sub-Committee 
letter No. 1167-M/4. B-3 dated 9th May, 1919, 
from the Secretary to the Government of Burma 
was considered. 

It was resolved that a reply be sent in the fol- 
lowing sense: 

(a) That if central libraries are to be con- 
stituted Burma should be a separate 
centre. 

(b) That the Bernard Free Library as at 
present constituted is entirely unsuit- 
able to form the nucleus of a central 
library. 

(c) That the Society considered that there 
is urgent need in Rangoon for a new 
library, with an adequate supply of 
books and an adequate staff; and that 
for such a library a new building in a 
central position is required. 

3. On reference from the Sub-Committee a 
proposal by Messrs. J. S. Furnivall and B. W. 
Swithinbank that Government should be address- 
ed on the subject of sending Professor Maung 
Tin to Europe before the Burma University is 
inaugurated, was considered. 

It was resolved that the Secretary should ad- 
dress the Local Government on the subject urging 
the extreme desirability of Professor Maung Tin 
being sent to Europe and pointing out that the 
case is so urgent that if the present rules do not 
permit of his being sent with an adequate stipend 
for an adequate period, the present rules should 
be disregarded. 

It was also resolved that the Secretary should 
address the Educational Syndicate on the sub- 
ject. 

4. A letter from the Burmese Academy, 
Kyauksé, was read in which the Society was 
asked to appoint a judge to award a prize offered 
by the Academy for an architectural design at the 
Provincial Art Exhibition. 


It was resolved that the Society regretted that 
it could not appoint a judge. 

5. The resignation of Mr. J. C. Mackenzie of 
the Honorary Secretaryship was accepted. It 
was agreed that Professor Luce should take over 
the Secretaryship and Treasurership from Mr. 


Mackenzie. 
J. C. MacKENziIE, 


Secretary. 





Minutes of a Meeting of the Committee held at 
Rangoon College on Thursday the 26th 
February, 1920, at 8-30 a.m. 


PRESENT: 
M. Hunter, Esqr., C. I. E., President, 
(in the Chair). 
J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 
J. T. Best, Esqr. 
Professor Maung Tin. 
Professor K. M. Ward. 
Professor G. H. Luce, (Hony. Secretary). 
BUSINESS: 

1. The minutes of the last Committee meet- 
ing held on August 29th, 1919, were read and 
confirmed. 

2. Mr. M.S. Collis and Professor A. Camp- 
bell were elected members. 

3. In accordance with the resolution made at 
a meeting of the Committee on January 28th, 
1919, it was decided to invest Rs. 1,000/- out of 
the balance to the credit of the Society for five 
years with Upper Burma Central Co-operative 
Bank, as soon as funds are available. 

4. A set of 25 gramophone records, received 
from the Secretary to the Government of Bom- 
bay, of the languages spoken in Bombay Presi- 
dency, was placed on the table. 

Tt was resolved that the gift be acknowledged 
with the thanks of the Society, and that a request 
be made for a catalogue for the purpose of 
identifying them. 

5. The Annual Report of the Honorary 
Secretary was read and adopted and the State- 
ment of Revenue and Expenditure for 1919 
passed round. 

6. Suggestions were made for Office-holders 
and Committee members for 1920. 

G. H. Luce, 
Honorary Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Burma 
Research Society was held at Rangoon College 
on 27th of February, 1920, Mr. M. Hunter, 
C. I. E., President of the Society was in the chair. 

The reports of the Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer for the year 1919 were read. The 
Honorary Secretary's report showed that the 
number of members on the roll of the Society at 
the beginning of the year was 188. Three new 
members were enrolled during 1919. Four mem- 
bers resigned. Two ordinary members became 
life members. Two members died during the 
year. So the number of members at the close of 
the year was 185. 

The principal activities of the Society during 
the year included a series of lectures at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. The public addresses on 
Burmese History were delivered as well as two 
papers at ordinary meetings. The Committee 
met twice, the Sub-Committee once during the 
year. 
lished. The Honorary Editor, Prof. Maung Tin, 
is at present engaged on a translation of the 
Hmannan Yazawin, the publication of which has 
been undertaken by the Society. The Society 
also addressed the Local Government and the 
Educational Syndicate urging the extreme de- 
sirability of Maung Tin being sent to Europe 
before the University opens. 

The Honorary Treasurer's report showed that 
the year opened with a balance of Rs. 8,061-2-7, 
the income during the year was Rs. 1,802-14-0, 
the expenditure Rs. 1,810-13-3, and the balance 
at the close of the year Rs. 8,053-3-4. Of the 
balance a sum of Rs. 5,100/- is invested in War- 
bonds and Cash-certificates. Bills for Rs. 1,802/8 
for printing charges for three numbers of the 


Three numbers of the Journal were pub- - 


Journal are still outstanding. Mr. J. C. 
Mackenzie was Honorary Secretary and Trea- 
surer till February 21st, 1920, when Professor 
G. H. Luce took over charge. On the motion of 
Prof. Ward and Mr. Nolan and seconded by 
Mr. Best and U Hpay the annual reports were 
unanimously adopted. 

Office-bearers for the present year (1920) were 
elected. Mr, M. Hunter, C. I. E., was re-elected 
President, Messrs. J. S. Furnivall, J. T. Best, and 
U Hpay were re-elected Vice-Presidents. Pro- 
fessor G. H. Luce and Professor Maung Tin 
were re-elected as Honorary Secretary and Trea-~ 
surer, and Honorary Editor respectively. 

Last year’s Committee, with the exception of 
Mr. Luce who is now Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, were re-elected and Mr. J. A. 
Stewart and Professor Fraser were added to 
their numbers. The members of the Committee 
for the present year are as follows :— 

Rev. D. C. Gilmore, M.A.; Messrs. J. A. 
Stewart, M.A., I. C.S.; Taw Sein Ko, C.L E.; 
Chas. Duroiselle, M.R. A.S. Professors W. G. 
Fraser; G. R. T. Ross; Mr. J. J. Nolan; the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. M. Webb, I.C.S. Bishop 
Cardot; U Kyaw Dun, K. S. M.; Mr. A. Rodger; 
U May Oung, M.A., LL. B.; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Maung Kin; Messrs. G. E. Harvey, M. A., 
I.C.S.; A. P. Morris; the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Rangoon; Rev. J. A. Drysdale, M. A.; 
U Po Byu; Mr. A. Khalak; U Shwe Zan Aung, 
B.A.; L. A. Yain, Bar.-at-Laew; Mr. L. F. 
Taylor, M. A.; Prof. K. M. Ward. 

After the above business had been transacted 
an illustrated paper by Mr. Luce entitled “ The 
Smaller Temples of Pagan” was read. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Revenue and Expenditure Account for 1919. 


Fs. bi Es. -s..'3, 
1. By Last Year’s balance —8061 2 7 =. ToClerkspay — ... ead: SOS OE 
2. ,, Ordinary Subscriptions ...1,230 0 0 2. ,, Peon’s pay _.... a Oe 
3. ,, Subscriptions for Life Mem- 3.  » Postage stamps mee: Ta oe 
bershi te me 
oer cies 4.  . Printing of the Journal ....1,071 12 0 
4. ,, Interest on sth V War Bonds : 
- of 1920 eo u. 246 6 0 5 » Stationery — .... m= 1 5 9 
5.» Sale of Journal .... .. 26 8 o &  » Printing of forms, notices, 
ete. .... vm we 35 0 0 
7. ,, Refreshments at General 
Meetings sien fan SO ER, OS 
8. ,, Telegrams odie nn gaa ae = 
g. - » Typewriting fee wan AOS OS 
g 10. _,, Furniture (one almirah for 
the Library mas le 1S: 0 
Ir. ,, Miscellaneous .... we: 35-384 
1,810 13 3 
Balance ....8,053 3 4 
Details of Balance. 
; ees Rs. A. P. 
Indian War Loan 
53% War Bonds.... 4,500 0 O 
Post Office 5 year Lo ae 
cash Certificate, 
amount due on 
maturity . .. 600 0 0 
With Hony. Editor 50 0 0 
Balance at the Bank 2,841 I 2 
Cheque returned ” 
the Bank on? ORO) 8 
‘Cash inhand w= 22 2 2 
9,864 0 7 8,053 3 49,864 0 7 
J. C. MacKenzie, 


21-2-20 
Honorary Treasurer. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED SINCE DECEMBER, 1919, Vol. IX, Part III. 


The Indian Antiquary: a journal of oriental research, August to 
December, 1919. 


Epigraphia Birmanica, being lithic and other inscriptions of 
Burma, edited by Taw Sein Ko and Chas. Duroiselle, Vol. I, Part I, 


The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and Burma— 
Mollusca, by W. T. Blanford and H. H. Godwin-Austin. 


The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and Burma— 
Rhynchota, Vol. II] and V * 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 7 vols, by E. Thurston (1909).* 


Annual Progress Report (abridged) of the Superintendent 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Archaeological Survey of 
India Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1919. 


A complete set of 25 gramophone records of the languages 
and dialects spoken in Bombay tg yf (i, e., Gujarati, Mara- 
thi, Kanarese, Konkani, Sindhi Bhil—2 dialects, and Khandeshi.) 


Journal of the East India Association, January, 1920. 
The Burney Papers,—List of Contents, Vols. I—V. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, for 1918-19. 


—_—_—_$<—$_$<$_$$$ LT 
a 


* Presented by Prof. W. G. Fraser. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 
Corrected to April 1920. 


Adamson, Sir Harvey, M.A., LLD., KT., K.C.S.I. .. Life Member. 
Aung, Maung Ba 

Aung, U Shwe Zan, B.a. 

Tt ‘ ais a .. Life Member. 
Ba-Ket, Major, 1M.s. 

Ban, Maung Shwe, Bar.-at-Law .. ne .. Life Member. 
Barton, C. S. 

Baw, U Hla 

Bellars, A. E., M.a. 

Best, J. T., Ma. 

Bigg-wither, Major F. 

Bishop, F. 

Blagden, C. Otto oh is .. Corresponding Member. 
Boedicker, F. L. F. 

Bridges, J. E. ea ae .. Corresponding Member. 
Brown, H. A., B.a., I.C.s. 

Brown, R. R., B.A., LC.S. 

Brown, G. E. R. Grant, tas... a .. Life Member. 
Browne, C. E. 

Bu, Maung San Shwe 

Bye, U Po, K.s.M. a r a .. Life Member. 
Byu, U Po 

Campbell, Professor, A. 

Cameron, C. J. N., 1.c.v.p. 

Cardot, Rt. Rev. Bishop A. 

Carr, W., Lc.s. a as o .. Life Member. 
Cassim, A., B.A. 

Casson, R., B.A., L.C.S. 

Chan, Htoon 

Chit, U Po, A.tT.. ep = ™, .. Life Member. 
Circar, Dr. 

Clague, J. B.A., LC.s. 

Clayton, H., M.A., 1.C.s. 

Cochrane, R. A. ea a is .. Life Member. 
Collis, M. S., B.a., L.C.s. 

Cooper, C. R. P., B.A., 1.C.s. 


Cooper, W. G. 

Couper, T., M.A., LC.s... ‘i Bs .. Life Member. 
Covernton, J. G., M.A., C.LE. 

Craddock, Sir Reginald, K.c.s.1., L¢.s., sis .. Patron. 
Craig, T. 

Crawford, Prof. R. N,, M.A. 

Cuffe, Lady ae .. Life Member 
Cummings, Rev. Dr. J. E., M.A., DD. 

Darwood, J. W. 

Davis, C. K. 


Dawson, L., Bar.-at-Law. 
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Hamlin, Lieut., A. E. 


Han, Maung Ba, .a. 
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Jones, B. M. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The editors feel that explanation is due to the 
Members of the Society for the late appearance 
of the present number of the Journal.* It will be 
sufficient perhaps to point out that they are in- 
experienced and cannot at once take the place 
of Maung Tin who has edited it successfully 
for so many years, also they have been assisting 
in a humble manner in the initiation of new 
enterprises which will greatly extend the work 
and activities of the Society. 

A Text Publication Fund will soon be started 
with the object of printing and making access- 
able various interesting manuscripts which are 
at present scarce and almost unknown. A start 
will be made with Yazawins, Thamaings, Sittans, 
suitable extracts from the Hluttaw records and 
other similar documents in Burmese or Pali. 
At a later date Talaing manuscripts and the Shan 
Chronicles may be included. Detailed proposals 
are at present under consideration. The work 
will, of course, be carried out with the assistance 
of competent Sayas who have generously offered 
their services. 

The work of compiling a Bibliography of 
books on Burma has been commenced. It is 
hoped that the Bibliography will be ready for 
publication in the Journal within a year. 

A general index of the contents of the ten 
volumes of the Journal has been undertaken. 
This will be published, when completed, as a sup- 
plement to the Journal. 

In the present number will be found a collec- 





tion of folk-lore, tales and legends. It is sug- 
gested that members of the Society, who are 
stationed in the District or who have to tour, 
should make a point of collecting such tales and 
should send them to the Hon. Editors for publi- 
cation. The Journal will be enlivened and the 
investigator will find profit and entertainment in 
the task. There are many other matters of in- 
terest that may easily be collected. For instance 
the history and legends attached to place-names. 
Major Enriquez presents us with some of these 
in his article “Beyond Mandalay.” Bird-legends 
are to be found in his published books and other 
writings. Burma is full of interest to those who 
will look around. 

The present number also contains the germs 
of a Dictionary of literary biography. It is called 
a “ Dictionary of Authors” and is one of the 
successful essays in the recent prize competition. 
Mistakes and omissions no doubt occur and the 
Editors will welcome all additions and correc- 
tions. Work of this sort deserves encourage- 
ment. 

In every number is to be found a list of Perio- 
dicals, books and other publications which have 
been presented to the Society. Arrangements 
are now being made to provide suitable reviews. 
Members of the Society who are willing to write 
reviews are requested to communicate with us 
and to indicate the subjects in which they are 
interested. 

Joint Editors. 





* The numbers for April and August 1921 will appear now in hand and will issue at its proper time. 


simultaneously in Oct . The December number is 
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BEYOND MANDALAY. 


By Mayor C. M. Enriquez. 


Anyone who visits the country north of 
Mandalay must face the railway journey to 
Madaya. And since this requires more than 
ordinary fortitude, the area, with its quiet villa- 
ges, pagodas and tamarind trees, remains un- 
known to all but a few officials travelling on 
their lawful occasions. The tiny train drawn up 
near the Zegyo Market accomplishes its reckless 
journey of 16 miles in 3 hours, and starts off by 
wallowing along the smelliest drains of Mandalay 
until it passes reluctantly into clear open country 
and follows a canal the rest of the way to 
Madaya. This part of the pilgrimage is pleasant 


enough. The canal is shaded, with big trees in- . 


cluding the Htanaung Bin, whose quaintly twisted 
limbs are a feature of Upper Burma. Boats 
move up and down the water-way, and white 
pagodas stand in a setting of flaming gold- 
mohur. Rice fields stretch away into the dis- 
tance. This is a rich country, and I am made 
aware of the fact by the jewels on the hand of 
the old Burmese lady who shares my compart- 
ment, and by the wads of bank-notes which she 
stuffs into a suitcase. Presently we pass Taung 
Byon, celebrated for its Nats, on whose account 
the place is sometimes called Nat Ywa. The 
Nats Shwe Byin Gyi and Shwe Byin Ngé were 
sons of a great Burmese soldier called Byat-ta 
and nephews of King Kyanzittha himself.- They 
were done to death in a particularly unpleasant 
way, and consequently their temper in Nathood 
is uncertain. Their festival takes place in August 
and is the resort of Nat-kadaws. 


Madaya is a wonderful garden of Betel and 
Cocoanut palms. The country is fertile and well 
irrigated, but unhealthy. Canals flow in all 
directions through the palmgroves, and it is quite 
an experience to follow these shaded water-ways 


where flash the jewelled wings of the King- 
Fisher. Beyond the dense plantations there is 
more open jungle, where the white-necked Storks 
build on the tree-tops in March. In June, 
Weaver-birds, their heads now crowned with 
gold, hurry to and fro building their amazing 
nests. 


During my visit a certain yellow bird called 
Maung Yin Wa Henet,® or The Yellow 
Novice, caused a sensation in one of the villages 
by suddenly assuming a new song. The Burmese 
are quick enough to note any such phenomenon, 
which appeals strongly to their imagination. A 
thrill of this sort is always agitating the mystery 
loving Burmese villager. A few weeks before, a 
golden image had made its appearance in another 
village where it was visible to some people but 
not to others. Such manifestations, and the 
appearance of fire-balls and so on about a pagoda, 
are due to the power of relics, but are not con- 
sidered fortunate signs. Elsewhere, a man dug 
up treasure which he remembered having buried 
in a previous life. These interesting events are 
of course topics of delightful speculation. I can- 
not identify the yellow novice, but its unseemly 
conduct may perhaps be ascribed to the power © 
of mimicry which some birds possess. For a 
short period this otherwise sober little bird sud- 
denly broke out with a whistle which sounded 
distinctly like :-— 

Ta-sé pe mé. Yu-ma-la? 
Ta-sé-pe-mé-byo. 
Kyok-po-ta-sé 
which means—I will give you ten. Will you 
take them? I will give you ten. Ten to me ' 


too. I can only suggest that this depraved yel- 
low novice was the reincarnation of a Bookie. 





(1). Net wives, or mediums. 
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THE SMALLER TEMPLES OF PAGAN.* 


I 

Let us build today one of the smaller temples 
of Pagan. It shall have but one storey, reach- 
ing no great height yet none the less aspiring. 
As in many of the greater temples we shall have 
a central pillar, square below and with a leafy 
struggling plinth, leaping without into the jagged 
curves of the sikhara. Against each face we 
shall enthrone the Buddha touching earth. Each 
mass and coign and curve of the building must 
relate to him. Sentinels at the door face out- 
wards guarding him; the roof of the vestibule 
must lean and point to him; the vault of the 
corridor bend over him; within the side walls 
of the porch the stairways rise towards him; the 
two-headed cobra be his halo; the whole flame- 
tipped temple stand as a crown about him. Yet 
he is no mere idol, no mere god even. The inner 
great flame-archway that almost bursts the vault 
of the vestibule, the small but eloquent flame- 
pediment framing the image, warn us that we 
have entered not a building but an idea, and 
are confronting not a person but a fact. 

There are other designs open to us of 
course.) We might have no central pillar, but 
only a square chamber whose walls grow up- 
wards and arch inwards, meeting like four petals 
of a flower in a point above the Buddha’s head. 
For he, again, is the jewel in this lotus—throned 
against a screen or reredos that also arches to 
an apex. If we would have a bright and gene- 
rous fane we shall open equal pointed archways 
on each side; if we prefer secresy and religious 
light, we shall have but one entrance and a vesti- 
bule, set the screen and image against the further 
wall, and close the side arches in a plain recess 
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gai at the Annual Meeting at Rangoon Colelge on the 
th February, 1920. . 

wT. ria ccloeseat of the two main kinds of Temple 
here described are the Lemyethna and Bébé at Old Prome, 
See their groundplans (Plate 1). The Thambula at Minnan- 
thu is a good instance of the developed pillar-and-corridor 
Type, with vestibule. 


or perforated window. Then kneeling before the 
Buddha we may find more exquisite communion, 
the lotus closing over us and him. 

Outside, we feel the same spirit of aspiration 
as in the greater temples, shewn in similar ways. 
Leafage of plinth and capital, flame-pediments, 
dado and pilasters with their V-mouldings, 
frieze ‘*) of looping pearl pendents; and above, 
the terraces and fire-tongued corner stupas, the 
flights and flaming archways up the centre of 
each face, the broken curves and yearnings of 
the sikhara—are all the same. Often instead of 
the stkhara we have a bell-pagoda at the top, 
not indeed so aspiring for its curves are horizon- 
tal rather than vertical, but no less lovely. 

But here is yet no main distinction between 
the great and smaller temples. The latter have 
but one storey; they are less stern, but far less 
grand and less aspiring. How shall we restore 
the balance and make these humbler shrines, if 
not so powerful, as moving? We will rest con- 
tent with their smallness, make a virtue of it 
in fact, and give our best care to elaborate their 
smallness, their detail. And hence will arise 
this natural if surprising fact, that the Pagan 
temples which have most surface to adorn are 
the most empty of ornament, and those whose 
pettiness, one thinks, might well dispense with 
ornament are the most adorned. For of course 
these temples were treated from the first as 
works of art. To be seen at all, the giants must 
be seen at a distance; their surface therefore was 
treated in a broad manner. Inside, although 
their large wall-spaces might tempt the painter, 
the gloom and narrowness of the corridors told 
him that fresco was impossible. No such reflec- 





(2). This is, I fear, an inaccurate use of the word, but 
it would be hard to find a substitute. The Pagan ‘frieze 
does not come between the cornice and the architrave 
but is the lowest member of the latter. The features 
alluded to in this paragraph have been described at length 
in the author's article entitled “The Greater Temples of 
Pagan” Vol. VIII, Part III. 
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tion would deter the architect of the smaller 
shrines. The very closeness with which his sur- 
faec will be regarded will tempt him to make it 
worthier of a close regard. The artist who is 
denied the infinite will ever turn to the infinitesi- 
mal. 

There are few pagodas at Pagan of which I 
think the decoration florid. Flowery it is often, 
certainly, but there is scarcely anything even 
of the fine extravagance of Bagyidaw’s time, 
much less of the rank jungle rife in Burmese 
art today. Nowadays design is often utterly 
choked. A hundred years ago it was rarely lost 
but rarely emphasised; the interest was mainly 
local; we have noble detail—ramps of stairways, 
gables, scrolls of parapets—but only now and 
then great architecture. At Pagan ornament was 
severely chastened. Hardly is it allowed even 
for a moment to outstep the main bounding 
lines. Within the usual loops of the festoon 
frieze urnlike foliage or praying figures throned 
on lotus might be indefinitely elaborated. With- 
in the soaring flames of the pediments harpies, 
centaurs, bird-elephants, or dancing spirits 
coiled in spirals snorted from the jaws of 
dragons, are not stinted. And these details are 
not merely indicated by the slight incisions 
common in the larger temples, but are often mo- 
delled with a firm hand deeply. A few liberties 
of course are taken. The flametips pass insen- 
sibly into altenating leaf and bud, still keeping 
the surge of the pyramid. In the dado the 
hard jointure of the inverted Vs. is sometimes 
softened to a curve. The stern line below the 
frieze is modestly broken by little tails of pearl. 

Meantime the usual mouldings are become 
more complex.) Fine sheath mouldings and 
rosettes brace the string course of the architrave. 
Bands of square windswept leafage quicken the 
plinth. Bosses between the enamel plaques of the 
recesses or between the Vs of pilasters are 
carved with deer and peacocks or spirits seated 
or flying, and sometimes even fill the hollows for 
the plaques. Each lancet of the sikhara has a 
Buddha throned on lotus that rests on coiling 
fountains of foliage springing from a monster’s 
head. From the top V of the pilasters a dragon 


(3). See Maung Ba Nyan’s free-hand drawings of 
and IV. 4 
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mask projects with bulging cheeks and indrawn 
lips disgorging the long scrolls and tassels that 
fill the V. Similar grotesques salute us on every 
leading quoin or gargoyle. At the bottom of the 
corner pilasters lions with double bodies lash 
their tails, or kinnaras (human to the waist, with 
heavy ostrich wings and talons below) stand out 
in high relief. Above, instead of the Vs, straight 
bands of foliage often climb obliquely to the 
edge. Porch pilasters are enriched with tower- 
ing coils of foliage holding sphinxes, heraldic 
lions, unicorns, or dragons rampant and affront- 
ed. Amid this riot of strange shapes a simple 
frieze of separate oval leaves with seated saints 
or placid pecking birds between, will often take 
the place. of the festoons and pendents. The 
most elaborate detail is perhaps seen in the 
moulding of the flame-pediments. In the out- 
most flames or horns claw-handed makaras coil 
back their trunks and gape; from within their 
ijaws stand lions rampant up the vertical reach 
of the horn; beckoning figures leaping from their 
heads carry round the horntip. At the foot of 
the centre flame is a goggle-eyed grotesque up- 
on whose bulging cheeks squats a demon with a 
double paunch; a tusked four-footed monster 
stands erect upon his head, upholding the lotus 
stalk whereon the praying Sakra sits. 


II 

What means this fearsome brood, these 

“ Complicated monsters, head and tail, 

Scorpion and Asp and Amphisbaena dire, 

Cerastes horned, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, 

And Dipsas” ? 
John Bull has a wholesome contempt for mons- 
ters and barbaric art generally. His method, 
whenever he runs into them, is Milton’s—to name 
and catalogue the brutes. “ Cerastes horned.” 
That is simple enough, but what if one has a 
trunk and tusks as well as horns? No doubt it 
has some oriental quaint significance; it has the 
strength of the ox, the valour of the lion, the 
majesty of the elephant. But if it has some 
grining clown sprawled along its back? That 
surely detracts somewhat from its majesty. Let 
us go a little deeper and seek some allegorical 


pilasters and festoon friezes at Minnanthu (Plates III 
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significance. This seems more promising at first; 
a certain tusked grotesque with a hooped navel 
seems commonly to stand for Lust; one begins 
to suspect one is on the track of some old comic 
art whose conventions, once intelligible, are for- 
gotten. But what allegorical meaning, tell me, 
has a monkey with four cheeks? 

Now I cannot define precisely the meaning of 
these monsters, and that is why I have indicated 
the course of thought they aroused in me, as 
perhaps in other foreign observers. And so we 
come to a full stop, and often in despair resign 
the study of Oriental, or rather Indian, art to 
“ Orientalists ” and to those who delight not in 
the delighfulness but in the pedigree of art. The 
fact is that until we have no other option we can 
hardly, try as we will, concede these old crafts- 
men of the mediaeval East a pure sense of art, 
of abstract formal significance. 

My first inkling of what I venture to think the 
truth about these monsters was the observation 
that they are never terrible, could never have 
been terrible even to the simplest villager of old 
Pagan; that they were, in fact, never meant to 
terrify. Nor can I conceive what other lesson 
they could be intended to convey, nor what emo- 
tion except one—Delight. 

One of their commonest subjects in fresco is 
a flying spirit girt with clouds. But given the 
bare outline of his garland of clouds the artist 
soon begins to quicken them. Now they resem- 
ble custard apples, now wreathed conchs, now 
breasts with nipples. Soon they develop gog- 
’ gling eyes and pass into wolves or owls, bulldogs, 
serpents, hooded cobras, or whole tussockfuls of 
hinted fiends. Indeed the fauna and flora of 
these frescoes are not easy to distinguish. Lions 
with leafy manes, fire-breathing unicorns with 
floral horns, devils with trailing creepers for their 
tails, goats, bears, ducks, and deer—all herbace- 
ous and sprouting. No less easily does flora pass 
into fauna. The tops of palm trees coil into the 
trunks of elephants. Peepul trees have bones 
for branches. Vegetation waxes demoniacal. 
Leaves expand into groping hands with eyes in 
them. Now dragons end in foliage, now foliage 
in dragons. Nor is this community of form con- 
fined to leaves and animals alone. The hair of 
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flame; their fingernails shoot fire. The crease of 
knees or thighs or elbows, the coil of anklebone 
or navel, are rarely left devoid of foliation.‘ 
Eyebrows wriggle into snakes, and the curve of 
chin and jaw is prolonged outwards into rearing 
dragons. 

“ How often is a bush supposed a bear!” said 
Theseus; and when this happens, in art as well 
as in life, it is often very alarming. But when a 
bear is supposed a bush, in art at all events, it 
alarms no one. In the Pagan frescoes both illu- 
sions are continually present, and their common 
explanation, I think, can only lie in the artist’s 
exuberant delight in the suggestiveness of line. 
It simply runs away with him. Now I do not 
claim that such rhapsodies of line are the highest 
form of art; they may be merely frivolous; but 
they are often magnificent, and they are certainly 
art. 

Ill 

But let us return to our temple. We have en- 
riched the outside mouldings in a broad sufficient 
manner. We shall do far more with fresco in 
the interior. We will not however tolerate a riot. 
Every inch from top to bottom shall be covered, 
but all shall be properly designed from the begin- 
ning. Besides the large wall spaces, we have 
walls broken by the pointed archways into 
spandrils and the breadth, wide or narrow, of 
the piers; then we have the inner walls and soffits 
of the archways; and of course the vault of the 
vestibule and the four pendentives of the sanc- 
tuary ceiling. For all of these we must devise a 
scheme of decoration. We must not attempt to 
make it a gallery of independent pictures. 
Nothing prominent should distract attention 
from the image. The effect of the detail should 
rather reinforce that of the whole. In painting 
the vestibule therefore let us try to stimulate the 
right emotion, in the sanctuary to make it over- 
whelming. 

The main entrance archways we will leave 
bare. All other arches will have their corners 
and edges lined with ribands running parallel 
to the arch along both the soffit and the face. 
The actual point of every arch we shall uplift 
with a painted ogee tip, the lowest voussoirs with 
broad painted horns. The space between the 
edge and corner ribands we can now divide by 





the more human figures is often soaring into 
(4). See Plate IX éte. 
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horizontal lines into panels—a tall oblong panel 
in the centre, several long narrow panels above 
and below, like plinth and architrave. Above, 
whether it be vault or soffit, at the point where 
the arch begins to spring we shall have a broad 
plain painted “frieze” of separate oval leaves 
such as we carved outside in the frieze-moulding 
of the porches. This will bind in the temple’s 
forehead like a plain fillet. At every corner we 
shall paint pilasters of the usual type, with up 
and down turned Vs. 

So much for the plan. What then of the de- 
tail. As we enter the plain archway our glance 
leaps across the vestibule and fixes on the face 
of the inner arch—an important point d’appui. 
What have we there? No frieze; little or no 
fresco; but the great inner flame pediment surg- 
ing almost to the roof, strangely significant as 
I have pointed out already. On each hand, be- 
side the tall pilasters supporting it, will be seen 
in fresco or the round a standing spirit with up- 
lifted finger facing us as we enter; his gesture 
bids us, so it seems, be silent. Above him in the 
spandrils are spirits stooping from the clouds 
with lilies in their hands; they “make their bends 
adornings” and invite us, it appears, to enter. 
If however we can resist them for a while, let us 
first study the frescoes on the other walls of the 
vestibule. 

The one by which we entered also has flying 
spirits in the spandrils; in fact they seldom fail 
to fill the haunches of the arches. Always grace- 
ful, whether they descend flying from above with 
tossing hands and palms of their feet upflung be- 
hind them and clouds about their knees, or 
whether they sit sidelong with an upright poise 
and pray; their forms are varied by the sorts of 
offerings they bear—flags, garlands, rattles, tor- 
ches, conchs, flaming censers, caskets, or long 
stems of flowering acanthus. The three walls 
are mainly covered with continuous panels pre- 
senting scenes from the cycle of Buddhist Jata- 
kas and folk-lore. Above the painted frieze the 
vault rises, from the entrance and two side walls 
only; the latter meet in a ridge pointing towards 
the image, the former leans in and meets them 
in a groin; vaults and soffits are painted golden 
brown in a subtle diaper, Greek cross, or circle 
pattern, often very beautiful and rich, enclosing 
tondos of the seated Buddha. The frieze too 
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admits of some variety, where for oval leaf are 
often substituted pendents and festoons, or a 
similar pattern in which long-snouted dragons 
lift the limp blue coils of intertwisted serpents. 
At times the frieze is but a line of objects 
dangled from above, ducks, owls, globes, tripods, 
tortoises and galons. In the tall panels below 
the soffits lolling frank-eyed Bodhisats with wrist- 
bands and armlets and jewels knotted in their hair 
stand in dancing posture, their floating shawls 
about them, or sway gracefully with leaning 
mitres towards the sanctuary. 

Let us now enter. As we pass beneath the 
archway, the large panels of the seated Buddha 
with processions of adoring saints and spirits 
offering gifts above and below him, prepare in us 
the more solemn feeling proper to the inner 
shrine. Above, in each triangle of the penden- 
tives, sit beneath the bodhi tree or pyatthat the 
four Enlightened Ones of the present cycle— 
Kakusandha, Kassapa, Konagamana, Gotama. 
At the apex of the roof is a round expanded 
lotus-flower, orb within orb of overlapping petals 
ranged around a heart white and burning. Below, 
grouped in fresco along the walls round the co- 
lossal image of Gotama, is the Buddhist hier- 
archy, Buddhas countless as the sand of Ganges, 
each seated on his throne and touching earth be- 
neath the tree of wisdom. Usually the panels are 
of varied size, one or more rows of small panels 
are of varied side, one or more rows of small 
panels enclosing a large one; each section 
large or small will have the same or 
similar design. Nor can this endless re- 
petition be fairly made a matter of re- 
proach. The faithful worshipper, admitted 
trembling to the company of all the heavenly 
saints, is not conscious of their monotony. Art 
here is certainly the handmaid of Religion; we 
cannot blame her for discharging her liturgy so 
well. 

As a matter of fact, even here there is plenty 
of variety if we look for it; the nature of the 
temple demands, as I have said, that it should not 
be too conspicuous. Above and below these big 
panels are long processional bands of varying 
narrowness. If we examine them closely we 
shall often find-some matter of interest. Now 
they prove to be blunt-headed dwarfs with horns 
and trumpets, and now four-handed Indian 
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deities, now mitred men with beaks of hornbills, 
now slim three-headed ladies holding closed um- 
brellas. Some are carried in a litter, some ride a 
Naga boat, others on baby elephants; many are 
waving flags or shaking tambours, and grim 
straddling drummers crash the barrels slung ac- 
ross their bellies. We may even find a genre 
subject—people fishing with nets like clubs, the 
fish meantime nibbling their ears; a king, per- 
‘haps, surrounded by his queens. In a low blue 
belt of fresco we find monks kneeling before reli- 
quaries, horses in rich caparisons, horned cattle, 
crouching elephants, with studs of diaper bet- 
ween the panels. 

We have still to deal with the three main 
archways of the cella, and here are often the 
most striking of the large designs. Their theme 
is commonly conventional. Here is the birth of 
prince Siddhattha. Here attended by acolytes 
with almsbowls he descends begging from Mt. 
Pandava. Here he sits in profile receiving the 
homage of lumbering tailed yakhkas. Here in an 
aisle of a tazaung-pyatthat, often peaked and 
winged and beautiful, he sits preaching to ecst- 
atic hosts. And here finally he reclines entering 
parinirvana; from his carpet rise curious “O’s and 
eyes of light,” fire-flowers, shell-torches, or shoot- 
ing star fish. Another panel offers us a seascape. 
Through jostling, parallel, and broken curves 
that indicate the waves rise trembling lotus buds 
and tall lilies with long dropping bells. Water- 
fowl hover above. In and out among the flabby 
trees pass alligators, horned sea-spiders, snails, 
crabs, lizards, staring octopus and swordfish. A 
sea-serpent rears his hood above a pagoda of 
coils; wriggling fish like tadpoles slide down the 
deep towards him. In the midst a scaly dragon 
heaves his snorting head with forefeet flat upon 
the water; his tail is coiled behind him; his level 
body is a boat whereon a monk and his disciples 
ride the enchanted ocean. 

We have now seen almost everything, but our 
artist's work is only just begun. Most of the 
themes I have described are merely his stock in 
trade repeated, with variations, in temple after 
temple. This, we may be sure, was due not to 
lack of originality but to self-control. Fresco at 
Pagan is always the servant of architecture, and 
architecture of religion. But art is irrepressible, 
and all our teeming artist can do is to hide his 


new decorative work in corners and odd places 
where only the curious will find them. What 
places have we left still unexplored? There re- 
main the corner ‘pilasters,’ the horns and ribands 
of the face and soffit of the arches. Here variety 
is the rule, and little can be said except to indi- 
cate a few of the varieties. 

At the base of the ‘ pilasters’ hidden in the 
gloom of the corners is a cynical faced monster. 
He leans over his outspread elbows with double 
arching shoulders spanning the angle and fram- 
ing the broken curve of his head; beneath are 
wrinkles and the arch of his eyebrows, goggling 
eyes, and a long fence of teeth and tushes; his 
arms sweep inwards in a glorious curve around 
his foliated elbows, and warp or plunge into 
flaming fingertips. Sometimes we see him squat- 
ting, vast shouldered always, behind his moun- 
tain knees; he hugs two crowned and towering 
serpents, his tail coiled vertically around his 
navel. Above him in a halo floats a straddling 
urchin in Shan trousers from which proceed, not 
legs, but foliage that coils up and fills the A\. 
Often however in the fresco these Vs are miss- 
ing, and instead we have a ladder of panels up 
the corners with figures on each side of the angle 
artfully related. Here crowned women with 
seven jewels piled upon their heads and earlobes 
big with tubes dance, single or in pairs, contrast- 
ed on each wall. Sometimes they are grouped in 
amorous pairs or trios, tall jolly Bodhisatvas em- 
braced by simpering Saktis. Panels of animals 
and monsters will alternate with these. Now it 
is two elephants with sprawling riders, a gloat- 
ing loon asquat or dancing between them. Often 
the clownish riders hug with their thighs the 
necks of plunging monsters or leap aside gesticu- 
lating. In the corner a bear’s head with foliated 
snout and four legs strutting inwards to the 
angle. 

In the horns are makaras of all shapes, lions, 
ogres, elephants, and crocodiles, or more especial- 
ly a medley of them all, composite or superposed 
in fine pyramidal design. Some with serpents 
knotted in their hair crawl and gape like Orc in 
Blake’s prophetic books. Some have tails that 
wriggle all the way up the riband of the arch, 
each loop embraced by crouched or swinging 
figures. More often the makara spouts foliage 
around the arch or soffit, rich fruit and intricate 
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tendrils, where bearded owls stand sentinel and 
hoary goats and rams and wrestling satyrs prance 
or stoop with foliated tails. Above or in the 
hollow of the horn is a kinnara. Down to the 
waist she is a clean and limber siren with fair 
face, full bosom, and prominent navel. Suddenly 
her white thighs merge into black ostrich legs 
and talons. Feathers like level flames burst out- 
ward from her hips; a vial of dark fire plunges 
from her womb. Her wrists and arms are circled 
by black bands which, when we look at them 
more closely, prove to be the writhings of a bark- 
ing serpent whose neck she pinches in her hand. 
Her body, poised upon tall birdlike legs, now 
ends in coils of a reptile, now the trunk of an 
elephant, now the fluke of a whale. In the ri- 
bands and soffits are mazes of superb foliage 
enclosing squares, circles, ovals, and ellipses, 
which contain an infinite circus of sly peering 
shapes, bestial and human, cats, camels, monkeys, 
bulls, peacocks, tapirs, and giraffes.‘ 


IV 

The scheme of fresco here set forth is better 
suited to the cella type of temple than to that 
with pillar and corridor. The latter, unless the 
corridor is broad and the vault low, will rarely 
allow the spectator to take in one large panel 
at a glance. This limitation applies of course 
only to the corridor; the broad vestibule as well 
as all the porches are as fit for fresco in the one 
type of temple as in the other. If then the corri- 
dor is narrow we will only have our circle pattern 
on the vault, the leaf frieze below, painted pilas- 
ters within the four corners, and horned and ogee 
dressings and ribands on the inner face of the 
archways. Otherwise the walls of the corridor 
will be left bare, but to compensate for this we 
will hollow foiled or pointed niches, one between 
each corner and the central archway, and set 
therein stohe images or reliefs. These niches 
are often faced with beautiful flame-pediments, 
sometimes backed with tapering pyatthat tiers or 
stkhara in high relief. Plainer and deeper niches 
or meditation cells are often found within the 
side walls of the porches. 


(5). See Plates V, VI, VII and X for horizontal 
bands of fresco, Plate VIII for specimens of vertical 
arch-ribands. 
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Again it often happens that the image facing 
the vestibule must be larger than the others. 
This may push the pillar back some distance from 
the centre; and since the space for throned im- 
ages may now be too small, the other sides will 
have instead great shallow niches, tall for a 
standing Buddha, long for one in parinirvana, 
with tilted head and halo, elaborate coffin, and 
tapering pyre of sandalwood within the trefoil 
arching of the niche. Sometimes to avoid this 
eccentricity of the pillar, the main colossus is set 
back within a deep recess;‘*? and this is even 
carried so far as to create a new cella actually 
within the central pillar. Thereby a passage 
from daylight to deep gloom is obtained similar 
to that we owe to the double corridors in the 
larger temples. But we are passing now into a 
new type. 

Now though the narrowness of the corridor 
may make painting on the walls impossible, fres- 
co is quite permissible on each face of the central 
pillar, for as one enters at the tall archways one 
sees it from a distance. Often the only fresco 
here is the conventional green branching tree 
within or without the cobra-hood or halo be- 
neath which the Buddha sits. Often there are 
flying spirits in the clouds. And here especially 
will occur the largest theme of the Pagan painter 
—the attack and discomfiture of Mara’s hosts—, 
here most appropriate, for it was in token of his 
victory over Mara that the Buddha, seated calm 
amid the tumult, touched the earth. 

On the left of him they are seen advancing. 
They are riding asses, camels, horses with rich 
housings, portly fowls, three-headed cobras, ze- 
bras flecked and spotted, or white-maned snarl- 
ing sphinxes, one with hooked nose and coiling 
tushes on an antlered stag. In merry rout they 
come, a troop of prancing Bacchanals, bearded 
men with loins girt, women in tight bodices, all 
with sidelong laughing eyes. Those on foot have 
each their leading knee uplifted, the gnomon thus 
suggestive of a difficult advance. All have arms 
stretched high above their heads, some shaking. 
spears, or stretching bows, or brandishing their 
shields round, oblong, and embossed; others 





(6). See the groundplan of the Shwegugyi (Plate I). 
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clutch daggers or wind horns, or carry clubs ac- 
ross their shoulders. In the centre a white how- 
dahed elephant dangles in his trunk a hapless 
wretch hanging head downwards with extended 
hands. At the top left and right hand corner is 
Mara, a tusked and snouted monster with a bow, 
watching or hounding on the combatants. 

But the Buddha sits unmoved; and on the 
right hand they retire, routed but not a whit 
crestfallen. Their hands are empty, their wea- 
pons gone. Mara’s bowstring is broken. As 
they recede some look backwards and raise their 
palms in gesture of humorous despair. Some in 
turbans and trousers straddle waddling ducks. 
Some are running, with plump and jolly thighs 
and swelling bosoms. A dragon—centaur barks 
with gaiety. Some dance or hug each other or 
laugh and wave farewell. 

The theme is often treated, and with relish, for 
there is great room for variety, of which the artist 
fully avails himself. The best and largest speci- 
men‘) however has half fallen within the last 
few years owing to the cracking of the plaster. 


V. 

So far I have given little but a general descrip- 
tion of these temples. I have not even mentioned 
them individually. Yet there is much variety, 
especially in the frescoes. These of course are in 
the main decorative and arouse therefore only a 
sense of pure aesthetic pleasure. But some 
artists had a clear preference for one method of 
arousing it. The Kanthapa, for instance, is alive 
with uncouth monsters, Ku 289 to the south of it 
with flying spirits, Ku 356, a lovely temple north 
of the Letputkan, is full of piety, the Thanbula 
of gaiety, the Payathonzu of lust. The Nanda- 
majfifia, though small, has great variety with a 
liking for the grotesque. The artist of an un- 
numbered little temple near the river north of 
Thiripyissapya has devoted all his time to an ex- 
cellent series of Jatakas. Sometimes the whole 
temple is thick set with minute squares of seated 
Buddhas, overpowering in their piety and ugli- 
ness. In some, like the Winido or Kutha, atten- 
tion has been paid chiefly to the fresco, and the 





(7). In the Thanbula, Minnanthu. 
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plaster work neglected; others, like the Ateikdan 
or Malonbyit, go to the other extreme. 

Unique among these temples is the Shweku.‘* 
Its place, high set on a tall platform amid the 
giants of Pagan, makes it appear one of them; 
and its fame in history and tragic union with the 
fortunes of its founder strengthen the impres- 
sion. Still more does its architecture; for though 
it is rich in ornament all is done in bold severest 
manner, which betrays, I venture to think, the 
youthful style of the architect of the Thatbyin- 
nyu. The detail however has been woefully de- 
faced, and it must be admitted that the interior 
is heavy to the point of clumsiness. There is no 
fresco; it has the window openings and great 
wooden doors characteristic of the greater tem- 
ples, but its muscular and lavish mouldings, 
especially without, its noble pyatthat stupas, the 
light and freshness of its interior, the plain lux- 
ury of its terraces and sikhara, distinguish it 
from every other temple and give it a place among 
the masterpieces of Pagan. But perhaps the fin- 
est thing about it is the prayer, inscribed within 
the walls, of its founder Alaungsithu. 


VI. 

Of the skill shewn by the painter it may be said 
in general that he has shewn all this great variety 
and life without the use of chiaroscuro or more 
than an elementary sense of perspective and 
foreshortening. How far this impoverishes his 
work it is not easy to determine. For in art ideas 
soon find their proper voice, and we who are 
today so used to realism are prone, I fear, to be 
unjust to those who are not so conscious of its 
importance. The balance, however, and flat pat- 
tern of many of these frescoes, the flow of line 
rhythmic and luxuriant, and ever-active fertility 
of invention are apparent, and often cause us to 
forgive an ill-drawn hand, a foot in awkward pro- 
file, or an elongated eye. In elaboration of leaf- 
form, indeed, the Burman is a master. Given his 
main bounding line, and guided not by measure- 
ment of dead points or right angles but by a true 
sense of growth, direction, and relation, he will 





8). Built in 11q4t A. D, by Alaungsithu, who was 
Me at the age yg ror, smothered to death by his son 
Narathu (See Plates I and II). 
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even today produce quite wonderful work, play- 
ing with his form, refining and enriching it, 
with a certainty of mind he never evinces in 
philosophy. 

Let us turn finally to the architecture. I have 
spoken only of the two chief types of smaller 
temples; there are other well marked types less 
common, as well as numerous solitary specimens. 
Of the two types I have dealt with, the one with 
pillar and corridor is certainly the more perfect 
as an artistic whole. The gesture of the central 
obelisk and Buddhas, the relation to them of the 
corridor and porches, are both sound in design, 
beautiful, and full of meaning. The cella type 
is sound indeed in structure, the lines of groining 
always soaring to a point and never rounding to 
a dome. But here the placing of the screen and 
image has often troubled the designer, unless, as 
in the smallest temples, the back porch is sacri- 
ficed and the image set against the wall. Other- 
wise the tall screen, set back of course some dist- 
ance from the centre, straitens and obscures the 
porch behind it; and if, to make amends for this, 
a smaller image is also put against that side of 


the screen the effect is even unpleasant. Still 
there is an inwardness, a spiritual intimacy one 
feels in a temple of this kind more than in the 
other. In the latter, stepping round the corridor 
and coming on the image from one side, the guest 
feels almost an intruder. In the former he is led 
unconscious to his proper station, and as he falls 
upon his knees, then, and not before, are screen 
and image beautiful and significant in their rela- 
tion both to him and to the temple as a whole. 
Grander, however, and sterner is the emotion of 
the first type. There facing outwards from the 
omphalos of truth sit the Masters of the four 
Eras, gazing north south east and west over a 
world of illusion, They need neither our worship 
nor their own society. Only the flame of con- 
sciousness burns between them and above them; 
and even that they heed not, for they have reach- 
ed nirvana; and though they still touch earth it is 
as laws and forces, cause and effect, impersonal, 
unmoved by prayer or passion, yet just, absolute, 
and eternal, 


G. H. Luce. 


NOTE. 


In the tracings here given, as well as in other ones too 
large to reproduce, 1 am much indebted for invaluable 
help to Maung Ba Nyan, Professor Ward, Captain 
Braxton Sinclair, Maung Tha Htun, Maung San Win, 
and to my wife. I am especially grateful to Maung Ba 
oe For the reproduction of the plates (which in Plates 
VIII and IX has involved reduction in size) he is solely 
responsible, himself committing them to the stone; and 
to his hard work and enthusiasm the merit of the results 
is due. I am most anxious however that these designs 
should not be regarded in any way as the pick of the 

n frescoes, or even as fair specimens of the variety 
and wealth there to be found. We had only a day or 
two to give to the tracing of them, and went chiefly to 
the Thambula, Nandamafiia, and Payathonzu, where they 
happen to be exceptionally clean and clear. But it would 
be premature, and akg ag wrong, to say that they con- 
tain the best frescoes in Pagan. There must be over a 
hundred and fifty pagodas covered with frescoes—pro- 
babhly many more; and of these about fifty are of first 
importance, being painted in the bold style I have des- 
cribed. All but a very few of these are lost and coated 
in the mire of ages. The Theimmazi is an instance, a 
temple which the Archeological Department has begun 


to clean; the effect is extraordinary; what was almost 
an indistinguishable blur is now a’ masterpiece of Burmese 
design. If all the other temples are cleansed with the 
same care and tenderness, Burma—I venture to believe— 
will have an art-gallery to be proud of, excelling any- 
thing of the same period in Europe. But the work is an 
urgent one. Beneath the smooth hard surface, fine as 
alabaster, which takes the fresco, the soft undercoat is 
everywhere riddled with insects, which cither work out- 
wards puncturing the surface or weaken the latter till 
it cracks and falls. Half the frescoes are already ruined 
in this way. If nothing effective can be done to sto 
the insects—and I consider this at once the most difficult 
and the most urgent problem of conservation in Burma—, 
the frescoes should be cleaned and coloured, and tracings 
made of the broadest possible selection of them. This work 
should be entrusted to a number of good Burmese artists, 
for no mere ignorant or mechanical copyist (as I know 
by ersonal and sad experience) can do it justice. But 
if this work is done, and a gallery of the tracings kept 
in Rangoon or other cities of Burma, I believe there 
are in Pagan enough variety and vigour of design to re- 
i all the fine arts in Burma from their present pitiful 
ecay. 


OLD RANGOON.* 


I 

Towards the beginning of the rainy season in 
the year 1755 the victorious Burmese leader, 
Alaungpaya, moved down the river from Danu- 
byu and and occupied the position of Dagon, on 
the plain adjoining the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 
“Never doubting for a moment,” says Phayre, 
“his final success, though the enemy’s capital 
was still unconquered, Alaungpaya laid out a new 
city which he designed to be the future port of 
Pegu. The site chosen was admirably adapted 
for this object, and to proclaim his forecast of 
the immediate destruction of his enemies, he call- 
ed the new city Rangoon.” Rangoon is Burmese 
“Yan-gon” and means “the end of the war.” The 
confidence of this great warrior of the days of 
Clive was justified by the event, for he complete- 
ly defeated the Talaings and succeeded in con- 
solidating the kingdom of Burma. He carried 
his victorious standards into China and Siam, 
and founded the last reigning dynasty of Bur- 
mese monarchs. 

Alaungpaya was determined to destroy Syriam 
which had for many years been the chief city of 
the South, and which largely owed its importance 
and prosperity to the growing trade of Burma 
with adventurous merchants from the European 
nations of the West. Syriam gave place to Ran- 
goon as the centre of maritime commerce in Low- 
er Burma: but not for a hundred years after its 
foundation did Rangoon begin even remotely to 
resemble the city of today. Its trade grew after 
the First Burmese War of 1824-6, but the Bur- 
mese government failed to seize its opportunity. 
The British had taken over the port of Moulmein 
which soon began its brief era of prosperity. 
High hopes of its future were in those days cur- 
rent among the settlers of Moulmein, hopes which 
have never been fulfilled; for the advantages 
which it owed to its being the chief port of Bri- 
tish Burma, were lost when, after the Second 
a 


Burmese War of 1852, the whole province of 
Pegu became a part of the British Empire, and 
Rangoon became its capital. From this latter 
year dates the process of rapid growth in extent 
and in wealth, which has transformed the city 
of Rangoon and which clearly continues at the 
present day. 
II 

In these brief notes it is proposed first to make 
a short excursion into the history of Lower Bur- 
ma before Rangoon received its name from 
Alaungpaya and secondly to attempt while nar- 
rating the city’s subsequent history to reconstruct 
its outward aspect as it appeared at various dates 
from the 16th century to the present time. The 
material which I have made use of has been 
gathered from various sources but mostly from 
printed English books such as gazetteers of the 
locality and books by travellers. 

It was with the extension of European dis- 
covery at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
that European traders and Portuguese adventur- 
ers began to haunt the coasts of Pegu. But it 
must not be thought that prior to the sixteenth 
century Burma was isolated from the outside 
world. On the contrary it is probable that Lower 
Burma had intimate commercial and other rela- 
tions with India and Ceylon by sea, and also 
with India, China and Siam by land. The Bur- 
mese and Talaings themselves were probably 
never a seafaring race, but there were prosperous 
empires and kingdoms in India, whence came 
colonists by sea and settled on the fertile coast 
of Lower Burma, and on islands which are now 
the delta of the Irrawaddy. We appear to pos- 
sess remarkably scanty informotion regarding 
the early period of Burma’s history. There are 
several reasons which explain this deficiency. In 
the first place the native records of Burma 
whether carved in stone or recorded on palm 
leaves have not yet been fully investigated. From 


*Read at an ordinary meeting at Rangoon College on 26th August 1920. 
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the discovery and decipherment of inscriptions, 
a work which is being carried on with vigour and 
enthusiasm by the Archeological Department, 
and from the fuller study of the Talaing chro- 
nicles, which is being rendered possible by living 
scholars, much fresh information may be expect- 
ed. The reports of the officers of Alexander the 
Great written in the fourth century B. C. and the 
account of Megasthenes shed light on the early 
history of India, but leave Burma in obscurity. 
The Chinese pilgrims who visited India in the 
fifth to the seventh centuries after Christ, came 
by way of the gates of the North West Frontier 
and their vivid records help the historian of 
Burma but little. Moreover the history of South 
India is far more obscure than that of North 
India, and it is from the historian of South India 
that we might expect to get information regard- 
ing its relations with the countries on the Eas- 
tern shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

The South of India was in remote times shut 
off from the North by a barrier of hill and forest 
and had a distinct Dravidan civilisation of its 
own, into which Hindu ideas from the North 
only gradually penetrated. “ Wealthy cities 
existed in South India, whose gold, pearls, conch- 
shells, pepper, beryls and choice cotton goods at- 
tracted foreign traders from the earliest ages. 
Commerce supplied the wealth required for life 
on civivilized lines and the Dravidians were not 
afraid to cross the seas.”* It is certain that be- 
fore the time of Christ the external commerce of 
the South was considerable. Asoka, the great 
Emperor and promoter of Buddhism, who 
reigned in the 3rd century B. C. conquered 
Kalinga on the Bay of Bengal, and from evidence 
of his time we learn of the Tamil Kingdoms of 
the South and their ports. Ceylonese chronicles 
of about the 5th century B. C. speak of Buddhist 
missions in Asoka’s time to various countries, 
including Suvarnabhumi which is, rightly or 
wrongly, identified with Lower Burma. There 
were Indian settlements in Jabadios (Java or 

-Sumatra) by the time of Ptolemy (150 A. D.). 
The Andhra dynasty whose original kingdom 
was Telingana ruled for 43 centuries from about 
230 B. C. and were notable merchants by land 
and sea. During the first and second centuries 
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of the Christian era trade between Southern 
India and the Roman Empire was extensive. It 
may be regarded as certain that Burma was very 
early in contact with some of these flourishing 
nations of India, both Buddhist and Hindu. The 
history of the Tamil states up to a late period 
is still obscure. For centuries they must have 
flourished and we hear of Rajendra Choladeva 
of about 1000 A. C. who sent a fleet across the 

Bay of Bengal and temporarily occupied Pegu. 
It is perhaps worth while to emphasise the im- 
portance and the enterprise of the Kingdoms of 
Peninsular India in early times, because the con- 
clusion of most enquirers seems to be that the 
coasts of Burma were colonised by Indian settlers 
from the Western shores of the Bay of Bengal 
and that through these settlers civilising influen- 
ces were brought to bear on the Mongolian in- 
habitants of Burma especially the Talaings or 
Mons who dwelt around the lower reaches of the 
rivers of Burma. The Indians settled by the river 
banks and on the ridges, then not far inland, and 
were no doubt the builders of the oldest pagodas, 
which would therefore show the positions of their 
settlements. Evidence seems to show that they 
principally came from Orissa and the Telugu 
country. The Talaings belong to the Tibeto- 
‘Burman race but preceded the Burmans in the 
occupation of what is now called Burma. In 
course of time the Burmans occupied the nor- 
thern part of the valley of the Irrawaddy and 
were probably from some very early time in con- 
tact with Indians who had come by the land route. 
They at length established a kingdom of a very 
high standard of civilisation around Pagan, 
which owed a great deal to South Indian influ- 
ences transmitted through the Talaings. The 
Talaings occupied the southern part of the 
country and were probably dominated: by Indian 
immigrants up to a comparatively late date, say 
the 5th century A. C.: their independent king- 
dom lay round Thaton and was destroyed by 
the Burmese conqueror Anorata in 1057 A. C. 
His motive in swooping down on the South was 
probably the destruction of strong and flourish- 
ing Indian settlements which dotted the delta, as 
Mr. Duroiselle has recently said.) The oldest 
of these settlements was probably Criksetra or 
eee 
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Old Prome; four others are mentioned near 
Rangoon viz. Pokkharavati Trihakumbha (from 
which Forchhammer derived the word Dagon), 
Asitanjana and Ramnagara. 

One may conclude that while Indian settlers 
exploited the country, the Tibeto-Burman races 
were learning from them, and that in course of 
time the latter began to consolidate their power 
into their various kingdoms. The prestige of 
the Indian settlers diminished owing to the in- 
creasing coherence of Burmans and of Talaings, 
and perhaps also to the weakening of the Indians 
in their home country. 

, ITT. 

A glimpse has been gives of Rangoon with its 
Indian settlements. We hear a great deal about 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda from legends and chro- 
nicles. Its erection is dated back to remote times 
some centuries before the Christian era. The 
story of the pagoda, thus told, has an interest of 
its own, but it is not the interest of historical 
fact. It is stated that the first village on the 
site of the present Rangoon was built about 585 
B. C. by two brothers who had received some of 
Gaudama’s hairs, from the Buddha himself and 
buried them on the summit of a little hill, and 
over them erected the Shwe Dagon pagoda. 
Poonareeka who reigned in Pegu from 746 to 
761 A. D. is said to have built or re-established 
the town which he called Aramana. We first 
come to trustworthy record in the 15th century 
when the pagoda was restored by the sovereigns 
of Pegu, that is, of the Talaing Kingdom whose 
capital was Pegu. There are Talaing inscrip- 
tions near the pagoda, engraved on stones and 
‘set up by King Dhammaceti in 1485. In the 
beginning of the 16th century the Talaing queen 
Shin-saw-bu raised a large terrace and erected a 
new pagoda over the old stupa. She is said have 
built a palace and resided at Dagon (i. e. near 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda) and it is stated, on 
what authority I do not know, that the ramparts 
of her palace are to be seen on the golf course 
at Prome Road. The mounds on the golf course 
no doubt are the remains of the walls built by 
Tharawadi in 1841, as will be pointed out later. 
The Talaing Paklat history states however that 
Shin-saw-bu built a town on the West of the 
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Pagoda. “) After her time the pagoda was fre- 
quently repaired and enlarged. It is stated that 
the Shwe Dagon consists of seven pagodas, one 
superimposed on the other. Little is known of 
the town itself until we meet with the records of 
early European visitors: but its name Dagon is 
well known and its governor latterly occupied a 
position of importance second to none but the 
King. 
IV. 

So far it has been attempted to sketch a back- 
ground of history for the locality where now 
stands Rangoon, before the times with which we 
are familiar. While war succeeded war and 
kingdoms rose and fell in the inland jungles, 
settlements in and near Rangoon looked to India 
and were centres of trade and probably of indus- 
try and art. As the Burmans in the upper 
country and the Talaings in the lower country 
grew stronger, the Indian settlements grew 
weaker. We may assume that villages on the 
site of Rangoon remained of little importance 
for centuries. Thaton sunk to insignificance 
after its conquest by Anorata: Pegu became and 
remained for long the capital of lower Burma. 
It was no doubt the port of Lower Burma just 
as Rangoon is today, but amongst other causes 
changes in the configuration of the country which 
have been remarkable and rapid in all this land 
of rivers, at length deprived Pegu of its position 
as a port. It was still a magnificent city in the 
16th century, but its subsequent history is that of 
a transference of its business and trade to towns 
lower down in the deltaic lands. Hence the grow- 
ing importance of Syriam and Dala in the story 
of commerce with European traders. As we 
have already seen, Syriam at length was to yield’ 
up its advantges and prosperity to Rangoon, 
which had probably been previously distinguished 
only by its possession of a famous shrine, the 
Shwe Dagon pagoda. 

Early travellers from the West have left us 
their impressions of Dagon in those days. We 
know that the Portuguese leader, Dalboquerque, 
was in communication with the King of Pegu in 
the beginning of the 16th century. As early as 
the early half of the 15th century, a Venetian 
had visited Burma and from his time to that of 
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Dalboquerque and throughout the 16th century 
visitors to these shores were fairly numerous. 
An amazing picture is given in their accounts of 
the splendour and might of Pegu, until 1600, 
when a Jesuit priest describes the lamentable 
spectacle of its ruin wrought by ‘the cruellest 
tyrant that ever breathed” the King of Arakan. 
Philip de Brito a Portuguese adventurer, receiv- 
ed from the King of Arakan the port of Syriam 
but in 1613 he was overwhelmed and killed by 
the King of Ava, who from that date dominates 
the whole of Burma. Ralph Fitch a merchant 
of London was the first Englishman to visit Bur- 
ma. He came in 1586. A few years later the 
first organised expedition from England to open 
up trade in the East was sent out; the defeat of 
the Great Armada in 1588 had dealt a heavy 
blow to the pretensions of Portugal, and Dutch 
and English became the rivals for the eastern 
trade. It was not till 1618 that trade began to 
be conducted by the British with the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, which had already been exploited 
by the Portuguese. The East India Company 
established settlements at Prome, Ava and 
Syriam, and intercourse was freer than ever 
again till after the 2nd Burmese war of 1852. 
Owing, it is said, to the frequent internal wars, 
trade languished by the end of the 17th century, 
though Syriam continued to be the residence of 
British and other foreign merchants. In 1740 
the rebellion of the Talaings occurred and in 
1744 the resident at Syriam was withdrawn. In 
1755 the British factory at Bassein was destroyed 
by the King of Ava. In 1759 the population of 
Negrais which had been settled from Madras in 
1753 was murdered. Subsequently little trade 
was done by the British though we hear of some 
being carried on with Rangoon, which as we 
have seen had been founded by Alaungpaya in 
1755. From 1760 till 1795 there were no diplo- 
matic relations between the British Government 
and Ava. From 1795 onwards we have the re- 
cords of various envoys and missions from the 
Company to the Count of Ava, until and after 
the first Burmese war: and we have also the re- 
cords of unofficial visitors to the country. The 
2nd Burmese war of 1852 established British 
relations with Ava on an entirely new footing. 


V. 

Throughout this long period of trade and 
strife what do we hear of Rangoon? In the first 
part of the period before the foundation of Ran- 
goon by Alaungpaya there are some interesting 
descriptions of Dagon and its celebrated pagoda. 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto one of the occasional 
European adventurers in Burma during the 15th 
and sixteenth centuries of whose travels we have 
some record mentions Digon (DagonTalaing 
Ta-kong i.e. Rangoon). Caesar Frederick gives 
a glowing description of Pegu which he visited 
in 1569: Gasparo Balbi, a Venetian jeweller 
came to Pegu with a stock of emeralds in 1583. 
Until Balbi little or nothing is recorded of Dagon, 
though it is frequently mentioned; Dalla and 
Syriam were evidently much more important 
places. Balbi came to Pegu by way of Bassein, 
which seems then to have been the greatest port 
of Pegu and through which all the travellers of 
that time seen to have come. Bassein lost its 
importance after 1790 for its governors were such 
that no merchant dared approach the place. “ 
Balbi went on to Dalla, (Dalla was a district 
of the delta from early times and its headquart- 
ers were probably near the mouth of the Rangoon 
river. Symes says it was reported to be on the 
west side of the “China Buckier river.”), and 
the day after leaving Dalla he came to “ the citie 
of Dogon” Of this place he writes: “ After we 
were landed we began to go on the right hand in 
a large street about 50 paces broad, in which we 
saw wooden houses gilded and adorned with 
delicate gardens after their custom, wherein their 
Talapoins, which are their Friers, dwell and look 
to the Pagod or Verella of Dogon. The left side 
is furnished with portals and shops....and by 
this street they go to the Varella for a good mile 
straight forward, either under paint houses or in 
the open street which is free to walk in.” Here 
there is no difficulty in recognising the approach 
to the pagoda from the river. Ralph Fitch is 
the first Englishman who has given an account of 
a visit to Pegu: Albert Fytche the second Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma was proud to 
claim him as an ancestor. He followed the route 
of Balbi, from Bassein via Dalla and Syriam to 
Rangoon. Here is his description of Dagon. 





(1). Sangermano. 
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“ About two days’ journey from Pegu there is a 
Varelle or Pagode which is the Pilgrimage of 
the Pegues; it is called Dogonne, and is of a 
wonderful bigness and all gilded from the foot 
to the toppe. And there is an house by it where- 
in the Tallipoies which are their priests do 
oe ee There are houses very faire 
round about for the pilgrims to lie in and many 
goodly houses for the Tallipoies to preach in, 
which are full of images both of men and women, 
which are all gilded over with golde. It is the 
fairest place, as I suppose, that is in the world: 
it standeth very high, and there are four ways to 
it, which all along are set with trees of fruits, in 
such wise that a man goe in the shade above two 
miles in length. And when their feast day is, a 
man can hardly passe by water or by land for the 
great presse of people; for they come from all 
places of the Kingdome of Pegu thither at their 
feast.” Dagon, then, was a great place of pil- 
grimage for the people of Burma: we meet with 
no suggestion that it was otherwise important, 
although it must always have possessed remark- 
able natural advantages for a trading station. 
In 1755 Alaungpaya established the town as the 
port of his Kingdom and gave it the name by 
which it is now known. A British factory was 
early established there and was kept up at least 
till 1782. Symes says the Burmans in order to 
encourage trade invited strangers of every na- 
tion to resort to their ports. Wars and domestic 
dissensions impeded trade but during the short 
intervals of tranquillity many strangers flocked 
to the port, -among whom the , industrious 
few soon acquired wealth by means of 
their superior knowledge. ‘‘The Parsees, Ar- 
menians and Mussulmen engrossed the largest 
share of the trade,’ and some of them occupied 
high posts under government. Thus the descend- 
ant of a Portuguese family was Shawbunder, 
“ intendant of the port, and receiver of the port 
customs.” To his activity Rangoon was indebt- 
ed for the pavement of its streets, for several 
well-built wooden bridges, a wharf raised on 
posts and a spacious custom house. Crawfurd 
attributes the construction of two roads which 
led to the southern face of the Shwe Dagon to a 
Muhammadan merchant of Rangoon. The post 
of Shawbunder referred to above was later occu- 
pied by a Spaniard called Lansiego or “the Don” 


to whom frequent reference is made in records. 
English and other merchants settled in Rangoon. 
Although Symes describes it as a flourishing sea- 
port the town was by no means imposing in ap- 
pearance. It lay by the river on the site of the 
commercial part of modern Rangoon but was 
* little more than a collection of bamboo huts on 
a marshy flat, but little above the level of low 
tides, intersected by narrow and irregular 
streets.” In 1794 the Governor-General of India 
sent Captain Michael Symes on an embassy to the 
King of Ava. Symes’ record of his journey is 
interesting, but he appears to have formed an 
exaggerated opinion of the magnificence of the 
Burmese Empire. Evidence of this is perhaps 
seen in his account of Rangoon, which though by 
no means highly coloured, yet contrasts with the 
picture of the mean and wretched town as des- 
cribed by subsequent visitors. On the other hand 
it is probable that in Symes’ time the town was 
enjoying a period of unusual prosperity. Symes 
thus describes the place:—‘It stretches along 
the bank of the river about a mile and is not 
more than a third of a mile in breadth. The city 
or miou (myo) is a square surrounded by a high 
stockade and on the North side it is further 
strengthened by an indifferent fosse, across 
which a wooden bridge is thrown; in this face 
there are two gates in each of the others only one. 
Wooden stages are erected in several places with- 
in the stockade, for musqueteers to stand on in 
case of an attack. On the South side, towards 
the river, which is about twenty or thirty yards 
from the palisade, there are a number of huts 
and three wharfs with cranes for landing goods. 
A battery of twelve cannons, six and nine pound- 
ers, raised on the bank, commands the river; but 
the guns and carriages are in such a wretched 
condition that they could do little execution. 
Close to the principal wharf are two commodions 
wooden houses, used by the merchants as an ex- 
change, where they usually meet in the cool of 
the morning and evening; to converse and trans- 
act business. The streets of the town are nar- 
row, but clean and well paved; there are numer- 
ous channels to carry off the rain, over which 
strong planks are laid, to prevent an interruption - 
of intercourse. The houses are raised on posts 
from the ground; the smaller supported by bam- 
boos, the larger by strong timbers. All the offi- 
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cers of Government, the most opulent merchants 
and persons of consideration, live within the fort; 
shipwrights and people of inferior rank, inhabit 
the suburbs. Swine are suffered to roam about 
the town at large: these animals which are with 
reason held unclean, do not belong to any partic- 
ular owners; they are servants of the public, 
common scavengers; they go under the houses 
and devour the filth, The Burmans are also fond 
of dogs, numbers of which infest the streets; the 
breed is small and extremely noisy.” Again he 
says “the road leading from the city to the temple 
(i.e. the Shwe Dagon) is formed with care; a 
wide causeway in the centre prevents the rain 
from lodging, and throws it off on the sides: 
numberless little spires are ranged along the edge 
of the road, in which are niches to receive small 
images of their divinity Gaudma. Several 
Kioums or monasteries lay in this direction, 
generally removed a short distance from the pub- 
lic way, under the shade of pipal or tamarind 
trees.” He was told that the number of pongyis 
exceeded 1500. The population is estimated at 
30,000; more probably it was about 25,000. The 
“city or myo” as described above was compar- 
atively small, but as Symes points out, increasing 
trade and consequent population, had extended 
the town far beyond the limits that formerly 
comprehended Rangoon as it was founded by 
Alaungpaya. It has already been suggested that 
Rangoon fell off in population and prosperity 
after Symes’ visit in 1795: this is supported by 
the fact that its population in 1812 was only 
about 8000. In 1826 a census was taken and 
there were then 8666 inhabitants: after the First 
Burmese war an impetus was given to trade and 
the town again expanded, so that in 1852 the 
population was estimated at about the same as in 
1795. “Through changes of government,” 
says Spearman, “ laws neglected or ill-administ- 
ered, insurrections, wars, and a dirt-and-marsh- 
poisoned atmosphere the number of houses and 
of inhabitants rose and fell, until the country 
passed under British rule.” Mrs. Judson, wife 
of the famous missionary, writes about 1813, 
“ At the present time there is quite a famine. ... 
There are constant robberies and murders com- 
mitted.” Later on she speaks of the dreadful 
ravages of cholera. Moreover the attitude of 
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the Burmese government at this time was not 
calculated to encourage business and trade: wit- 
ness its treatment of Captain Cox who was Bri- 
tish resident in Rangoon from 1796 to 1798. 

Mrs. Judson’s occasional remarks throw light 
on life in those days. ‘“ There are no English 
families in Rangoon and there is not a female in 
all Burmah with whom I.can converse.” When 
she arrived in Rangoon she was thoroughly dis- 
heartened by the prospect of the town. “The 
evening of that day, we have marked as the most 
gloomy and distressing that we have ever passed.” 
Before she left it, it had become “the dearest 
spot on earth.” She speaks of the beauty of the 
surrounding country in contrast with the squalor 
of the town. 

H. Gouger, a merchant from Bengal, went to 
Rangoon in 1822. Then, says he, the Empire 
was a terra incognita, and he speaks of the three 
or four traders at Rangoon, who had rarely 
penetrated more than a few miles from the town. 
The published narratives of the two missions 
from the Bengal Government to Ava (Symes in 
1795 and Cox in 1796) contained all the inform- 
ation he could collect. But as a matter of fact 
by this time missionaries like Sangermano and 
Judson, had learned a great deal about the 
country. Gonger describes Rangoon as a miser- 
able, dirty little town, containing 8000 or 10000 
people. The houses were mostly of bamboo and 
teak and were thatched. The town was almost 
without drainage and intersected by muddy 
creeks through which the tide flowed at high 
water. It was the seat of government of a pro- 
vince, ruled by a viceroy or wongee in high fa- 
vuor at the court. Lansiego was at this time 
collector of customs. The royal duties on im- 
ports were 1/roth of every article. The Officers 
of Government had to find their own salaries, and 
the consequent corruptions will be readily im- 
agined. Every morning Gonger rode out to “a 
secluded little lake two or three miles from town” 
—the Royal Lake or Kandawgyi. In this little 
frequented spot, he bathed, well concealed from 
public view by trees and brushwood. He repeat- 
ed his visit to Rangoon after the war of 1824— 
1826, and found the banks of the lake dilapi- 
dated, the trees cut down, and the clear, spark- 
ling waters converted into a filthy shiny pool. 
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“Tt seemed to have been made the common wash- 
ing pot for the whole British army.” 

All accounts agree as to the poor appearance 
of the town, and as to its mud and filth. Outside 
the small town and apart from populous suburbs 
like Tat-gale the country was a jungle, with tanks 
and marshes here and there, right up to the great 
pagoda. In addition to the roads to the pagoda, 
there were only innumerable paths through the 
jungle. But the landscape was bright with 
pagodas, which in times of stress, were at 
this period frequently being despoiled of their 
treasures. The punishment for this offence was 
death. Most of these pagodas have disap- 
peared through decay or in the destructive course 
of wars. 

Accounts of Rangoon during the occupation 
by the British in the first war, confirm the im- 
pression left by earlier writers. They may how- 
ever be quoted. It is important to remember that 
before the British landed the Burmese leader 
drove the people out of the town away into the 
jungle, and hence the British found the town 
all the more desolate by being entirely destitute 
of inhabitants. 

From Wilson’s narrative of the Burmese War 
the following description is taken. The town was 
found to extend “about 900 yards along the 
bank of the river and to be about six or seven 
hundred yards wide in its broadest part: at either 
extremity extend unprotected suburbs, but the 
centre, or the town itself, is defended by an en- 
closure of palisades 10 or 12 feet high, streng- 
thened internally by embankments of earth and 
protected externally on one side by the river, 
and on the other three sides by a shallow creek 
or ditch communicating with the river and ex- 
panding at the western end into a morass crossed 
by a bridge. The palisade encloses the whole 
of the town of Rangoon in the shape of an ir- 
regular parallelogram, having one gate in each 
of its three faces, and two in that of the North; 
at the river gate is a wharf, denominated the 
King’s Wharf.” Major Snodgrass was tho- 
roughly disappointed by the appearance of a 
town of which he had heard so much. In read- 
ing his account, one must remember the dis- 
appointment felt on finding the town deserted 
and no supplies obtainable. Moreover the rains 
were beginning and no accommodation was avail- 


able save “ dirty and miserable hovels.”” In such 
circumstances, it is hardly to be expected that 
the Major should have viewed the town in a very 
favourable light. ‘‘ We had been so much ac- 
customed,” says he, “to hear Rangoon spoken 
of as a place of great trade and commercial im- 
portance, that we could not fail to be disappoint- 
ed at its mean and poor appearance. We had 
talked of its custom-house, its dockyards and its 
harbour, until our imaginations led us to antici- 
pate, if not splendour, at least some visible signs 
of a flourishing commercial city; but however 
humble our expéctations might have been, they 
must still have fallen short of the miserable and 
desolate picture which the place presented when 
first occupied by the British troops. The town, 
if a vast assemblage of wooden huts may be 
dignified by that name, is surrounded by a 
wooden stockade, from sixteen to eighteen feet 
in height, which effectually shuts out all view 
of the fine river which runs past it, and gives 
it a confined and insalubrious appearance. 
There are a few brick houses, chiefly belonging 
to Europeans, within the stockade, upon which 
a heavy tax is levied............ It has ever been the 
policy of the Court of Ava to prevent, as much 
as possible, both foreigners and natives from 
having houses of permanent materials.....The 
custom-house, the principal building in the place, 
seemed fast tottering into ruins. One solitary 
hull upon the stocks marked the dockyard, and 
a few coasting-vessels and country canoes were 
the only craft found in this great commercial 
mart of India beyond the Ganges. “ One object 
alone remained to attract universal admiration: 
the lofty Shwedagon, rising in splendour and 
magnificence above the town, presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to the scene below. The houses in 
Rangoon and Ava, generally, are built of wood or 
bamboo : those of the former material usually be- 
long to the officers of government, or the wealth- 
eir description of inhabitants: the floors are 
raised some feet above the ground, which would 
contribute much to their dryness, healthiness and 
comfort were not the space almost invariably a 
receptacle for dirt and stagnant water, from 
which, during the heat of the day, pestilential 
vapours constantly ascend... Herds of 
meagre swine, the disgusting scavengers of the 
town, infest the streets by day and at night they 
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are relieved by packs of hungry dogs.....There 
are two roads from town to the Shoedagon, 
which on either side are crowded with numerous 
pagodas....... The village of Kemmendine, situ- 
ated on the river, only three miles above 
"Rangoon, was a war-boat station and chiefly in- 
habited by the King’s war-boat men. The ground 
behind the village, elevated and commanding, is 
surrounded by a thick forest in its rear. Ano- 
ther account of the roads to the great pagoda” 
says: “Connecting this hill (i.e. the hill of the 
Shwe Dagon) with the town is a gradual slope 
along which are two excellent roads proceeding 
from each extremity of the northern face of the 
stockade to the pagoda and lined with substan- 
tial teak buildings belonging to the priesthood. 
The ground on either side is described as 
swampy, but it is difficult to find any in the 
neighbourhood which is not so: there are also 
several tanks along the road overgrown with 
rushes and weeds and full of mud and stagnant 
water.” The same account goes on: “ Towards 
the south, as far as the mouth of the river, rice 
flats extend on every side, intersected here and 
there by low bushes; but on the north a dense 
jungle reaches almost to the very verge of the 
pagoda, and, with the exception of occasional 
patches and open plains, forms the only pros- 
pect in that direction.” The British held Rangoon 
till December 1827. Thereafter a new stockade 
was built around the town, and other works of 
restoration were undertaken. But still about 
1840 the town is described as a dull, miserable 
place which during the rains resembled nothing 
but a neglected swamp. The principal portion 
of the town lay within the stockade but the larger 
and more popular part was the suburb called 
Tat-gale on its west face. The main street led 
from the custom-house through nearly the middle 
of the stockade. This was built in the form of 
an irregular square with its southern face running 
for some 1200 yards parallel to the river. The 
northern face was of similar length, the eastern 
face was 605 yards long and the western 210 
yards.) In the north face there were two gates 
and one sally-port, in the south, facing the river, 
three gates and three sally ports, in the east two 
gates, and in the west one gate and three sally 


ports, in the east two gates, and in the west one 
gate and one sally port.” We may conclude that 
the town stood between 1826 and 1841 much as 
it stood before the war. 

VI. 

It has been shown that there are fairly ample 
materials on which to base an attempted recon- 
struction of the old town of Rangoon as it was 
in early part of last century. No great change 
occurred till 1841 when Tharawadi built a new 
stockade near the Shwe Dagon and the town at 
least in part was consequently removed thither. 
We may now endeavour to determine more or 
less precisely the site of the old town up to the 
latter date and place it in relation to the molern 
city. 

The principal part of the town as has been 
seen was the small area (about 75 acres) sur- 
rounded by a stockade on the bank of the river. 
In 1833 the stockade was still standing: by 1846 
it had almost entirely disappeared, almost the sole 
alteration in the general appearance of the town 
from the time of Syme’s visit. It had been des- 
troyed when Tharrawadi built his new town. 
The new stockade which had been built after the 
war of 1824-26 was of solid teak, 18 to 24 inches 
square, nearly 18 feet high. Near the top at 
intervals were port-holes. A platform ran 
around the inside near the top wall, approached 
by eastern steps. It was surrounded on the out- 
side by a ditch. Rev. Mr. Bennett who knew 
Burma for over 50 years, writing in 1883, says 
that the southern face of the stockade ran nearly 
on the line of the present Strand Road from near 
Sparks Street to near Mogul Street. It is pro- 
bable however that western extremity was 
more nearly on the line of the present Tseekai 
Moung Tawlay Street. It is no doubt now im- 
possible to determine the exact site of the old 
town. Even in 1883 there was left hardly a 
single foot of ‘soil, roads or buildings of what 
was once Rangoon. As Spearman says in his 
Gazetter of 1879, “the Rangoon of today 
is as unlike the Rangoon of 1852 as 
modern London is unlike the London of 
500 years ago.” We may however accept 
the suggested line of the southern face of the 
stockade. The eastern side ran from a little east 





(1). It will be observed that estimates of the size of 
a larger area than the old: but this would not quite account 


the “myo” disagree. Perhaps the new stockade enclosed 
for the disparity. 
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of Sparks Street northwards to near Dalhousie 
Street. The northern side lay partly on Dal- 
housie Street and partly on Merchant Street as 
far as near Tseekai Moung Tawlay Street and 
the western side linked up the north western cor- 
ner with the Strand. The stockaded area was 
roughly quadrilateral but the eastern side was 
considerably longer than the western side. The 
whole area was much lower than at the present 
day and was consequently marshy. The spring 
tides ran all over the town. Outside the town 
on the south, there was the main, for long the 
only wharf, also known as the King’s Wharf. It 
was near the present Barr Street Jetty. The Cus- 
tom House was on the bank a little to the west 
of the wharf on a site that is now part of Strand 
Road. From the wharf a road led past the 
custom house to a gate in the stockade and ran 
almost straight through the town a little to the 
east of the line of the present Barr Street, to a 
gate in the northern face of the stockade. Apart 
from the Custom House there were only one or 
two buildings on the river bank outside the stoc- 
kade. It was intended in 1853 to preserve the 
Whole of the Strand open, except for the Custom 
House. In those days the strand near the wharf 
was the meeting place of “all Rangoon and ship- 
ping folk.” It was sometimes called the Exchange 
or Gossip Wharf: here people of all creeds and 
races gathered in the evenings. On the western 
side of the stockade there was a single gate, pro- 
bably near where Merchant Street and Tseekai 
Moung Tawlay Street meet. Just beyond it on 
the west was a small creek, with a populous vil- 
lage mostly occupied by boatmen. The tide ran 
up the creek for some distance: and the latter 
was crossed by a large wooden bridge. The road 
went still further west to another and much lar- 
ger tidal stream a little to the west of where 
Latter Street now is. On the banks of this 
stream were the timber yards of several European 
merchants. Beyond this to the west there were 
paddy fields on the low ground as far as Kem- 
mendine, which was the village of the Burmese 
King’s boatmen. 

On the north side of the stockade was a swamp 
which probably varied in extent with the season 
and the tides. It surrounded the Sule Pagoda, 


(2). Probably here is meant the creek near West St. 
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which was to the north of the stockade and to 
which access was given by a brick causeway over 
the swamp laid from a point near the gate al- 
ready mentioned on the northern face of the 
stockade. The swamp stretched well to the west- 
ward, and a road running northward from the 
river on about the line of Latter Street crossed 
it by a long wooden bridge; and so led out to the 
country towards the north. The swamp was 
connected with the river by a creek “near the 
Government Timber Depot on the west” and with 
the Botatoung creek on the east."*? On the north 
side of the stockade east of the Sule Pagoda 
there were, it is stated, in 1833 pleasant gardens 
belonging to the Burmese officials and the mer- 
chants, where picnics were frequently held. On 
the north a road issued from the town 
by the gate almost opposite the gate near 
the main wharf on the south. This road 
bent round on the north of the Sule Pagoda 
and joined another road which ran northwards 
from the river a little to the east of the present 
China Street. The road must then have conti- 
nued approximately on the line of the present 
Pagoda Road. It was lined with Kyaungs which 
were especially numerous where the road ap- 
proached the southern entrance of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. 

On the northern side of the stockade there were 
two large gates, although on each of the other 
sides there was but one. The second gate on the 
north was towards the east, and a road issuing 
from it ran northwards near the line of Phayre 
Street to near the Scots Kirk, whence it conti- 
nued to the great pagoda roughly on the line of 
the present Signal Pagoda Road. It was lined 
with pagodas and Kyaungs. This road appears 
to have been known as the Wongyee’s Road and 
the gate by which it issued from the town as the 
Wongyee’s gate. One writer calls\this “the 
Death Gate” as out of it all funerals and execu- 
tion parties were required to pass. The road 
continued to rise after passing the Signal Pagoda 
(then called Sale’s Pagoda, after Sale the gener- 
subsequently famed at Jalalabad) until it ap- 
proached the south-eastern corner of the Shwe 
Dagon; then it dipped low to the right and pass- 
ed round the eastern side of the pagoda. Beyond 


which was later on the end of the canal, vide map of 1867. 
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the eastern entrance of the pagoda was the 
Scotch Tank (so called, it is stated, owing to its 
“ medicinal ” qualities). On the further side of 
the pagoda was a swamp. On the low ground 
beneath Signal Pagoda was a small lake called 
“ Kandawglay,” so distinguished from the larger 
lake or “ Kandawgyi,” now called the Royal 
Lake. Kandawglay has almost entirely disap- 
peared. It was then a favourite resort for pic- 
nics, being surrounded with beautiful woods in 
which stood many pagodas and zayats. The 
greater part of the country between the Shwe 
Dagon and the town was thickly wooded in its 
higher part and swampy in its lower. All the 
high ground where now stand the Jail, the Asy- 
lum and the Judson College, was occupied by 
mango, jack and pine apple gardens. Fruits 
abounded everywhere. In the woods there were 
many kyaungs. Thus where the High School 
now stands, were then several large buildings 
known as the King’s Kyoungs. Where the 
Railway Station now stands the ground was 
swampy both east and west, and there were many 
tanks. This part was later on after 1852 drained 
by a canal (whence Canal Street) which ran 
practically round the town. It has now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

On the east of the stockade the ground was a 
swamp and there were but a few huts until the 
fishermen’s village of Poozoundoung was 
reached. 

We may now have a glimpse of the town with- 
in the stockade. It had changed so little that the 
descriptions already quoted will hold good for 
the eighteen thirties. On entering the gate near 
the main wharf on the south, the visitor was on 
a road leading north as has already been pointed 
out. A little beyond the gate he would come to 
a street running east and west, the Kuladan 
street, so called because it was mainly inhabited 
by foreigners. Some of the buildings were 
entirely of wood. There were few houses entire- 
ly built of brick. Owing to the extreme danger 
from fire in a town of wooden buildings and 
thatched roofs, elaborate precautions were taken 
against fire. Koladan Street ran on a line east and 
west probably near the modern Shafraz Road. 
A few hundred feet further north was the main 
street of the town running east and west, probab- 
ly near the line of the present Merchant Street. 
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On this street was situated the palace of the Bur- 
mese Viceroy, consisting of a series of wooden 
buildings elevated about 5 feet above the ground, 
and the High Court lay southwards of the Palace. 
On or near this street were the few brick build- 
ings which belonged to foreign merchants. The 
principal English merchants then were Messrs. 
Spears, Roy, Trill and Crisp, who dealt in book- 
muslin, cotton goods &c. These merchants also 
owned the timber yards outside the town on the 
west, already mentioned. Trade in those days 
was greatly impeded by the laws against the ex- 
port of such commodities as gold, silver, precious 
stones and rice. There was thus difficulty in pay- 
ing for goods in Calcutta. To return 
to the town itself, the streets were paved with 
brick and there were brick drains on either side, 
in which the children caught fish when the spring 
tides flooded the city. The streets were in good 
repair as no carts were allowed inside the stock- 
ade. In addition to the three streets already 
mentioned, there was a fourth of importance 
leading across the town northwards on about the 
line if the present Lewis Street to the Wongyee’s 
gate. 

Much that is of interest might be recorded of 
old Rangoon but the present purpose is to sketch 
the further history of the town. In 1841 King 
Tharawadi, the successor of Bagyidaw, also 
known as Konbaung-min, founded a royal city 
on the south and west of the Shwe Dagon Pago- 
da. This was the supposed site of the ancient 
village of Ukkalaba (Ukkala™Ussa—Orissa), 
a name which had also been applied in former 
days to.a Kingdom of the delta, presumably west 
of the Dalla district. He destroyed the stockade 
of the old town of Rangoon by the river. He 
threw up a bund around the site of his new town. 
In 1846, little had been done to complete the new 
town except this bund and the stockaded gate- 
ways, one of which was on Godwin Road pro- 
bably a little to the south of the present stand on 
the race course, another in the middle of the race 
course and a third near the Jubilee Hall, on the 
road to the pagoda, and perhaps a fourth at the 
Signal Pagoda Road entrance. Starting from the 
southwest corner near the compound of the head- 
quarters of the 18th Battalion I.D.F. the boun- 
dary of the new town crossed the maidan towards 
the Jubilee Hall near the main gate, and con- 
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tinued to a point near the junction of Simpson 
Road and Signal Pagoda Road where it turned 
northward keeping below Signal Pagoda on the 
eastern slope and led up to the eastern side of the 
Shwe Dagon enclosure. The pagoda was the 
citadel, and stood in the north east corner of the 
town. The northern boundary ran from the pago- 
da accross the golf course (where remains of the 
bund are still to be seen) and a short distance be- 
yond Prome Road, where it turned south for a 
short distance and then turned eastwards across 
the southern end of the golfcourse to a point 
roughly corresponding to the line of Budd Road. 
From this point the western boundary roughly ran 
down the line of Budd Road, enclosing the Ein- 
dawya Pagoda near Bishop's Court and so reach- 
ed the south western corner. There was a ditch 
outside the bund except, I think, on the eastern 
side. At this time Godwin Road was made, and 
was then called Lanmadaw and ran on its present 
line to the western side of the pagoda. The 
main road up to the southern side of the pagoda 
was paved with brick. The King built himself a 
palace near where the Cantonment Church now 
stands. As we have seen little progress had been 
made with the new town in 1846: probably the 
work was not carried on vigorously during the 
later years of Tharawadi. He died in 1846. Ac- 
cording to Spearman when the King directed the 
removal of the town to its new site ‘the royal 
order was to a certain extent obeyed; the princi- 
pal buildings and government offices were placed 
in the new town, and were there when the British 
force landed and captured Rangoon in April 
1852.” It is clear however that in 1846 the old 
town by the river was still the main centre of the 
population. 

Before the war broke out in 1852 all the people 
in Rangoon were removed to the new town and 
all the buildings in the place were destroyed. In 
Lieutenant Ford’s map of 1852 the site of the 
old town is marked with the note “old town in 
ruins.” 


VIL. 
The story of the town has now been traced-up 
to the war of 1852, when the Second Burmese 
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war was fought and Pegu became part of the 
British Empire. From that date, works were put 
in hand which have almost entirely obliterated 
the old town or towns. Within six months of 
its capture, steps were taken for laying out a new 
town with regular streets, for raising the general 
level, and for keeping out the river. The level 
of the whole town east of Godwin Road has been 
raised in some places several feet, material being 
brought from the higher ground inland. The 
work of reclamation is still going on. Govern- 
ment administered the town till 1874 when it was 
handed over to municipal administration. 
Fraser, an officer of the Engineers laid out the 
town on a plan which has been much admired. 
He had a great opportunity of course in view of 
the destruction of the old town. After the war, 
plots of land were apportioned by Government 
on the understanding that they would be vacated 
when the plans for a new town were decided 
on, Hence there arose a large number of un- 
substantial huts on the site of the town. One 
capitalist obtained a large piece of ground and 
built wooden barracks, with rooms which he 
rented out on enormous rates. Large numbers of 
people wanted accommodation, for after the suc- 
cess of the British in 1852, people of all sorts 
from Madras and Calcutta and elsewhere poured 
into the town. The temporary erections were 
swept away as the building of the town progress- 
ed. The new town of Tharawadi was reserved 
for the cantonment, and after 1852 was known 
as the stockade. As everyone knows, it was not 
many years before Rangoon grew beyond the 
limits of Fraser's plan, even beyond the limits he 
allowed for extension westwards. The town 
then began to expand without any comprehensive 
plan to ensure its growth on right lines, and it 
is only within very recent years that steps have 
been taken, with knowledge of the past and im- 
agination of the future, to prevent its degener- 
ating into an ugly and ill planned town round 
an admirable nucleus, and to guide its develop- 
ment so that it may be not only a mighty but also 
a nobly planned city, ‘worthy of the praise of 
Fitch—* It is the fairest place, as I suppose, that 
is in the world.” 

W. G,. FRAsER. 
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THE ERA OF DECAY. 


[At the beginning of the Era of Decay in this 
Auspicious World-Cycle the following rules were 
enacted by rulers of men :— 

I. Not to take others’ life. 

2. Not to steal others’ belongings. 

3. To abstain from adultery. 

4. Not to speak falsehood. 

5: To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

Under the regime of these monarchs while the 
rules were in force men lived very long. Per- 
fect as they were in strength, beauty and intel- 
lect they were inflicted by no disease other than 
infirmity due to old age. They were wealthy 
and innocent. In short, throughout the length 
and breadth of the King’s domains peace and 
prosperity reigned supreme. 

In course of time, however, during the reign 
of Antimapurisa, King of Mithila, capital of the 
kingdom of Videha in India, it happened that the 
sovereign ceased to conform to the manners, 
customs and institutions of righteous monarchs 
and began to rule in his own way. The people 
on their part began to harbour immoral desires 
and became perverted in nature. Some would 
steal others’ belongings, and when captured and 
sent to the King for trial they would attribute 
their crime to their indigence. Then the King 
would dismiss them with handsome rewards 
admonishing them to live honestly and to abstain 
from committing such crime. This policy of the 
King merely encouraged unprincipled men to 
commit theft, which became so common that the 
King being unable to stop it by his act of cle- 
mency passed at last the death sentence on them. 
In this manner the sin of taking others’ lives 
appeared and weapons such as swords, spears 
and what not were in vogue. Consequently 
men’s life was shortened from 80,000 to 40,000 
years. At the same time their health, strength, 
beauty and intellect were greatly impaired. 

At this epoch thieves and robbers when cap- 
tured and sent before the King would speak 
falsehood and deny their guilt to escape from 
death. The sin of speaking falsehood was com- 
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mitted by men and life was further shortened 
to twenty-thousand years. This was followed 
by a generation when men who spoke slanderous 
words could live only ten thousand years. Being 
overwhelmed with evils they lacked in beauty. 
Handsome persons were rare, and men being 
fascinated by such wives of others as were beau- 
tiful began to commit adultery. Human life was 
reduced to five thousand years; and still further 
to two thousand, one thousand, and five-hundred 
respectively, as men used ribaldry and frivolous 
talk, cherished covetousness and greed, and pro- 
fessed heretical views. Children following the 
examples set by their parents began to harbour 
immoral passions. Actuated by vicious desires 
they resorted to unlawful means to satisfy them. 
Consequently they could live two hundred and 
fifty years only—which in the next generation, 
were reduced to a hundred as men ceased to res- 
pect their parents. Thus life becomes shorter and 
shorter as men are more perverted in nature, till 
men would barely live ten years. 

At this stage men begin to repent and avoid 
the Ten Evils. Consequently they live longer 
and longer, their life rising by leaps and bounds 
from generation to generation to an innumerable 
number of years. 

However, the evolution of human nature is 
such that in due course corruption follows, and 
as generation follows generations the span of 
human life is gradually curtailed. At an age 
when men can live a hundred thousand years, 
the city of Benares will be the great city by the 
name of Ketumati ruled by a mighty emperor 
Sankha in whose time will appear Metteyya, our 
future Buddha to preach the law for the salvation 
of mankind. 

The underlying cause, therefore, of decay of 
life, strength and beauty is the self-conceit of 
men which has led them to abandon old institu- 
tions and initiate their own; and the only remedy 
is a tenacious adherence to the principles of our 
fore-fathers—which alone will be conducive to 
the realisation of lofty ideals. B.K.] 
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BRASS FIGURE-LAMP FOUND AT OLD WESALI, A RAKAN. 


Of all the forms of gifts to the Gods (deva 
dénam) there is perhaps none which can equalise 
in merit-winning capacity that which is off- 
ered in the form of lamps or dipam, from the 
Sanskrit dipa “to light.” Everywhere they 
form the accessories of temple-worship; but the 
particular type of lamps, conceived in the form 
of human statues, generally female, supporting 
in both hands the cup which holds the oil for 
burning the wick, are characteristically South 
Indian, and are commonly to be met with im all 
Visweswara temples of that particular part of 
the peninsula. Except in the temple of Anna- 
purna at Benares where the only example of this 
type is to be found, there is none to be seen in 
the whole of Northern India. In Ceylon too, 
though its close proximity has given it a large 
share of other South Indian types, no specimen 


of the figure lamp has ever yet been discovered. - 


From the earliest times the gift of figure-lamps 
to temples seemed to have been looked upon with 
particular favour by the people of South India; 
for they firmly believed that in the symbolic ex- 
pression of the burning devotion of the donors 
represented in the lamps, untold virtues were like- 
ly to be acquired for themselves both in this life 
and in the hereafter. Thus when such gifts were 
made they were usually accompanied by the offer 
of cows, buffaloes, sheep or goats from the milk 
of which the necessary clarified butter is extract- 
ed for the perpetual use of the lamps in the 
temples. One peculiarity in the construction of 
these statue-lamps is that they should always be 
placed upon pedestals. No merit is to be attached 
to those that are without. For it is expressly laid 
down in the Sacred Texts that though Mother 
Earth has been patient under different forms of 
sufferings she will not allow any legs to kick her 
nor put up with the heat of lamps. 

The antiquity of this type of lamp is undoubt- 
ed. In the literature of south India which deals 
with the remote times of the first and second 


centuries, frequent mentions are made of it. And 
indeed from this source alone it can also be 
gathered with some degree of certainty that the 
early Greeks and Romans were more or less re- 
sponsible for the introduction of this type into 
South India, where especially at Madras and 
Kaveripatnam they had extensively settled down 
for purposes of trade. These people brought 
their wares from the west, and among them the 
figure-lamps also came. The Indian craftsmen 
seeing them for the first time were probably 
attracted by the novelty of the human motif em- 
ployed in the design of the lamps. Next they 
imitated, and to suit their particular purpose they 
merely substituted their own forms of drapery 
and other ornamentation peculiar to the accepted 
canons of their own art. 

The specimen found in Arakan (vide illustra- 
tions) measures 9 inches in height including the 
pedestal. It represents a woman in the act of 
holding out in front of her a rather elongated 
pear-shaped receptacle intended to hold the oil, 
which by means of the wick is meant to be burnt 
before the images. Her features are sharp 
and pointed. The ears are large and the 
nose is long, prominent and well-defined. The 
hair is coiled on the crown of the head, slightly 
pushed back. She wears a plain necklace and an 
amulet on each upper arm fastened by a broad 
band. There is a bangle round each wrist and a 
similar one round the middle of each forearm. 
Except for these few ornaments the body is ab- 
solutely bare. A girdle encircles the waist and 
another lower down over the hips fastens the 
close-fitting drapery which falls in folds below 
the knees. One end of the cloth is apparently 
brought round from the back between the thighs 
and after being slipped over the girdle it is al- 
lowed to fall in front in graceful folds. It is 
impossible to say whether this specimen is purely 
South Indian or of a mixed type. The peculiar 
method of wearing the hair in a topknot and the 
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arrangement of the drapery are unlike anything 
met with in the collections of India. Indeed the 
general impression suggests that the statuette is 
more inclined towards either Egyptian or As- 
syrian than towards Indian both in design and 
execution. Whether it was actually made in 
Arakan or simply conveyed by the merchants of 
of Southern India we have no definite means of 
ascertaining at present. There is a line of ins- 
criptions (in Arakanese characters) round the 
upper part of the pedestal. But this shall be 
noticed later. 

In regard to the final destruction of Wesali, 
the Arakanese histories are not in general agree- 
ment. Some authorities state that it took place 
in the second century A. D. while others are in- 
clined to the belief that at about the middle of 
the tenth century Wesali simply ceased to be the 
capital, and was given up in favour of the newly 
founded city of Sanbawot. But the life of 
the old city still continued till it was finally des- 
troyed in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
So, though there is nothing definite to go by in 
determining the age of this figure-lamp, if any 
reliance can be placed in the data afforded by 
Arakanese histories, it may confidently be assum- 
ed that it must belong to the eleventh century or 
earlier. It is a great pity that no competent 
authority has ever yet thought it fit to properly 
survey the site of this famous old city to whose 
harbour, in days long gone by, more than a thou- 
sand vessels are said to have annually put in laden 
with merchandise of all description extracted 
from the great emporiums of the Eastern world. 
One has simply to understand its past history.. 


its former greatness, to enable him to form a 
pretty shrewd idea of the store of priceless art 
treasures lying buried beneath the soil. 

As has already been mentioned above 
a line of inscription round the upper part of 
the pedestal records the gift, evidently made 
by a royal personage. It reads thus: 
acdléqacos. This is more or less a facsimile 
of the original which in modern Burmese may be 
rendered “the gift of Ayana.” 
The final syllable cooS unmistakably suggests the 
donor’s rank. The inscription is of particular 
interest especially when considered in relation 
to the statuette with which it is associated. For 
to whatever age the latter may belong, it is diffi- 
cult to get away from the inference that the 
Arakanese (Burmese) literature must have also 
been current at the time. 

Soéme 30 years ago the late Dr. Forchammer 
visited Arakan, and in an admirable report on 
its antiquities stated with some degree of con- 
viction that the Arakanese (Burmese) alphabet 
could not have been in use in the country much 
before the beginning of the 16th century. As 
a matter of fact the learned doctor saw much of 
Myohoung and other places; but for some reason 
or other he missed Wesali altogether. So the 
inscription under consideration accords a con- 
vineing proof of the unreliability of the doctor’s 
deductions ; for, to say the least, it must be seve- 
ral centuries older than the period at which the 
present alphabet is authoritatively reported to 
have been introduced into Arakan. 

San SHwE Bu. 


THE SHWEGUGYI PAGODA INSCRIPTION, PAGAN, 1141, A.D. 


The inscription here transliterated and trans- 
lated is the one found at Shwegugyi Pagoda, 
Pagan, and printed in Burmese characters on 
pages 159—164 of the Inscriptions of Pagan, 
Pinya and Ava 1892. As we have had no op- 
portunity of examining the actual stone or the 
estampages we do not guarantee the accuracy of 
the text. But we believe there are not any im- 
portant errors in the printed text. U Tun Nyein 
gives too free a rendering in his translation of 
the Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava. 

The Inscription is in Pali verse of great poeti- 
cal merit. It is dated 503 B. E. corresponding 


Patt Text. 
Sri namo buddhaya: 
1. Yo kamapankagahanarh tariturh nisamma 
Nalam tilokam akhilarh varadhamma- 
bhanurh 
Tassesanaya bhuvi mapayi suddhibuddhi 
Buddhath name tamasamarh saha dhamma 
sanghath. 
2. Ayath hi bhaddako kappo paficabuddha- 
virajito 
Uppanna tattha cattaro sathbuddha di- 
paduttama. 
3. Tesu Gotamabuddhassa Sakyaputtassa fia- 
nino 
Gunath pakdsayissimi sankhepena suna- 
tha me. 
4. Bhavesu ca anekesu lokanatho mahayaso 
Piritva parami sabba cariyayo ca sabbatha 
5. Tato paficapariccige sattanam hitakarana 
Pariccajitva so viro anantakarunilayo; 
6. Vessantarattabhavasmim dhito sattahite 
rato 
Paraminarh dasannarh tu kiitarh ganhitva 
nayako. 
7. Tato cavitva Tusite pire uppajji cakkhu- 
ma 


to 1141 A. D. and is set up by the famous Pagan 
King Alaungsithu, who, according to the latest 
revision by the Burma Archaeological Depart- 
ment, reigned from 1112—1187 A.D. It is 
satisfactory to know that Pagan Scholars of that 
date could compose such good Pali. Some verses 
of the prayer remind us of the canonical Metta 
sutta or, the discourse on Love. We have not 
attempted to confine the spirit of the beautiful 
prayer within textual notes and references. We 
are indebted to Mr. G. H. Luce for his kindness 
in putting our translation into blank verse. 
—Editor. 


TRANSLATION. 


Reverence to the Buddha, whose pure mind 
Made for the earth a Sun—his noble Law, 
That all three worlds may follow him and reach 
Salvation, who were powerless else to cross 
The jungle and slough of sensuality. 

To the sole Lord I bow, His Law, His Church. 
Auspicious cycle of our world, adorned 

By Buddhas five! Four Buddhas have arisen, 
Perfect, of all two-footed things the best; 

Of these, in brief, the Sakyas’ son inspired 
Gotama Buddha will I praise. Attend! 


Through many lives our world’s majestic Lord 

Summed all Perfections and Observances; 

The Home of endless pity then achieved 

His self-denials five for all our weal; 

Born as Vessantara he sought delight 

In doing good to men and aye excelled 

In all the Ten Perfections; passing thence 

‘ 


Ripadi dasathanehi afifie deve atikkami. 


8. Cakkavalasahassehi dasah’ agamma_ sa- 
bbaso 
Devehi yacito santo Buddhabhavaya sala- 
yo. ; 
9. Vilokanani paiic’eva viloketva gunalayo 
Tato cavitva Tusita uppajji Sakiye kule. 
10. Ekiinatirhsavassani gharavase jutindharo 
Vasitvana tato dhiro pabbajjayabhinikkha- 


mi. 

11. Pabbajjitvana so viro icchanto bodhim 
uttamarhn 
Padhanarh padahetvana katva dukkara- 
kariyarh. 


12. Ajapalarukkhamiile nisiditva Tathagato 
Tattha payasam aggayha nerafijaram upa- 
gato. 
13. Nerafijaraya tiramhi payasam ada so jino 
Patiyattavaramaggena bodhimandam upa- 


gami. 
14. Asabhanthanapallankarh acalath dalham 
akampitam. 
Caturo ange adhitthaya nisidi purisuttamo. 
15. Nissajja pallankavare narasabho 
Dumindamile dipadanam uttamo 
Na chambhati vigatabhayo va kesari 
Disvana marath saha senavahanath. 
16. Marakkavatarh bhinditvad uttasetva sa 
senakarh 
Jayappatto mahaviro santacitto samahito 
17. Pubbenivasafidnath ca dibbacakkhufi ca 
cakkhuma 
Sammasanto mahafiani tayo yame atik- 
kami. 
18. Tattha pacchimayamasmim paccayaékaram 
uttamam 
Anulomapatilomam manasakasi sirindharo 


19. Sabbafifiutari’ fidnavarath  sarhbujjhitva 
mahamuni 
Buddho ti dhammabuddhatta samafifia pa- 
thamarm ahu. 
20. Bujjhitva sabbadhammanarh udanarh kat- 
va pabhankaro 
Tatth ‘eva pallankavare sattaharm vitina- 


mayi. 
21. Samitasabbasantapo katakicco andsavo 
Udaggo sumano hattho vicinteti bahurh 
hitath. 
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The Eye-endowed was born in Tusita, 
That city where in beauty and the Ten 
Additions he surpassed the other gods, 
Who from the myriad universes came 
Entreating, till he longed for Buddhahood. 


The Paragon his observations five 
Marked, and departing Tusita was born 
In Sakiyan line. For thirty years save one 
In home he dwelt, the Lord of glory; thence 
He went a monk, resolved. In his desire 
For highest wisdom he put forth his strength 
In hard ascetic practices; he sate, 
Tathagata, beneath the Goatherd tree 
And taking pulse went toward Nerajijara; 
Upon its banks the Conqueror ate pulse 
And by the high preparéd path he passed 
Toward wisdom’s centre; there the factors four 
Of truth establishing he sate enthroned, 
Captain and bull of men on the bull-seat, 
Unshaking, firm, immoveable; he sate 
Beneath the king of trees, the lord of men, 
Nor trembled, fearless as a lion maned, 
"Fore Mara and his hosts; whose engines fell 
He brake, affrighting them; victorious, calm 
And rapt in contemplation all that night’s 
Three watches he, the keen-eyed hero, scanned 
The lore of former births and sights occult; 
Then comprehended, in the latest watch, 
Backward and forward all the causal chain 
(O glorious Sage!), and knew omniscience, 
Divinest knowledge, Buddhahood. (Thereby 
First rose the name of Buddha). There enthroned 
Seven days he tarried voicing prophecy 
Inspired, the Light-giver, all duties done, 
All fever cooled, and free from poison-drugs, 
In rapture jubilant, meditating weal. 
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Tibhuvanadiccapavaradhammaraja ti vis- 
suto 

Raja asi mahapafifio saddhammasavane 
rato. 

Rajjatn dhammena karento so samena 
naradhipo 

Buddhuppadakhano nama lokasmith ati- 
dullabho. 

Manussesiipapatti ca saddhammasavanath 
pi ca 

Cintayitvana evan tu yoniso varabuddhi- 
ma. 

Uddisetvana Buddhassa Gotamassa mahe- 
sino 

Manorammam gandhakutirh patitthapesi 
‘math subharh 

Cetiyehi anekehi devariipehi capitarh 

Santhanavantam uccena pathavya ugga- 
tath viya 

Tayanto lokanathassa varapajifiassa sat- 
thuno 

Paficanimmalacakkhussa_ bimbarh vimha- 
yam Avaharn 

Siriya sobhamanarh ca dassaniyath mano- 
ramarn 

ene Buddhasetthath va karapesi guna- 
ayo 

Karapetva likhapetva Pitakattayam utta- 
marh 

Ticivarehi 'nekehi acchadetvana bhikkhavo 

Bhojapetva sahatthehi vippasanno guha- 
maye 

Buddhabhavaya Asatto panidhanath udi- 
rayi:— 

Yatha ahath mahasatto piiritva dasapa- 
rarhi 

Papunitvana sarhbodhirh satte mocesi ban- 
dhana 

Anagate tathaharh pi pirinto dasaparami 

Papunitvana sarhbodhirn satte mosesi ban- 
bhana 

Pattasabbafifiutafiano 
ratam jino 

Nisametvana deseturh nirussaham upagato 

Cakkavalasahassehi dasah 'Agamma yacito 

Brahmamarehi nekehi sadarehi gunakaro 


dhammagambhi- 


Tirhsayojanikamh maggam garitva natula- 
vikkamo 


There was a king most wise, the lord of men, 
Who loved the hearing of good Law; his name 
Tibhuvanadiccapavaradhammaraja. 

This just and righteous ruler of the land 
Bethought him: “ Rarely, rarely in this world 
Are Buddhas born: and to be born a man 

Is hard; and hard to hear the Buddha’s Law.” 
So truly wise with best intelligence 

He ordered: “ Make a pleasing lovely room, 
A fragrant chamber for the mighty sage 
Gotama Buddha. On a platform high 

Exalt it, and adorn with cettyas 

And images of spirits.” This great king 
Abode of virtue, ordered to be made 

(Most like the noble Buddha while he lived) 
An image glorious-wonderful and fair 

Of the world’s Lord, the Teacher, whose five eyes 
Might never wink,—so purely wise was he. 
Thereafter the three peerless Pitakas 

He copied ; clad the monks with many a set 

Of triple robes, and with his royal hands, 
What time the gu was dedicated, fain 

He fed them, cheerfully; then cried aloud 

In strong desire for Buddhahood this prayer :-— 


“As this great Being hath fulfilled the Ten 
Perfections and attained omniscience, 
Releasing all from bondage; so may I 
Fulfil the Ten Perfections and attain 
Omniscience and loose the bonds of all. 


This Conqueror, having plumbed the deeps of. 
Law 
And reached omniscience, durst not publish it. 
Till from the myriad universes came 
Suppliant brahmas and immortals, sore 
Entreating him; who hearkened—Virtue’s mine! 
Indued with valour beyond weight!—and came 
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Patvesipatanath rammath dijasanghanise- 
vitamh. 
Paficavaggiyatheranarn dhammacakkappa- 
vattanarh 
Desayitvana 
saha. 

Afifiakondafifiatherena nibbanapadam utta- 
mat 

Tathevaham pi deseyyarh dhammacakkap- 
pavattanam 

Yamakapatihiriyafifiane thatva Tathagato 

Akasi buddhavisayam iddhirh nekavidharh 
hi so. 

Satthu kaya samabbhiita nila pita ca lohita 

Odata saha maficettha sapabhassarana- 
maka 

Adhavanti vidhavanti vipphuranti pararh- 
para 

Jotayanti disa sabba chabbanna rathsiyo 
braha 

Buddha mayarh ti mafifiante titthiye neka- 
laddhike 

Saggamokkhapatha p’ete rittamutthi va 
tucchake 

Papente caturapaye gahetva laddhim at- 
tano 

Nibbane natthike satte vaficetvana ane- 
katha 

Disva dayaya sattesu samussahitamanaso 

Cakkavalehi nekehi anetva merupabbate 

Iddhaya puna te sabbe thapetva patipatiya 

Mapetva matthake tesam settharh ratana- 
cankamarm 

Cankamanto tahirh natho tosayanto maha- 
janarh 

Patihirarhn nidasse$i dasseyya ‘hath pi tarh 
tatha 

Patihirarn nidassetva garitvana tidasa- 
layath 

Piaricchattakamilamhi 
make 

Jalanto buddhararhsihi nisiditva silatale 

Payanto amatarh panath devabrahmagane 
bahit 

Dhammarh desayi devanarh sakkhirh kat- 
vana matararh ; 

Tathevaharn pi deseyyarh tarh dhammam 
atidullabharh 

Sinerumuddhani Buddho thito tattha 
mahayaso 

Lokavivaranath nama patiheram akdrayi 


papesi brahmamaraganath 


pandukampalana- 


A space of thirty yojanas, by road 

To sweet Isipatana, the resort 

Of all the twice-born; there to Elders Five 
He taught the turning of the wheel of Law, 
And brahmas and immortals, all that host, 
With the elder Afifiakondafifia he caused 

To reach Nirvana, matchless path—So I 
Would teach the turning of the wheel of Law. 


The working of twin miracles he knew 
And dealt in divers magic meet for Lords; 
For from the Master’s body forth there came 
Blue-green and yellow and red and white and 
brown 
And dazzling rays, six coloured rays that ran 
Straight, thwart, by fits, or flashed all ways at 
once. 
Certain schismatic heretics who deemed 
‘We are the Buddhas,’ who had left the path 
Of liberty to heaven, and for their schism 
Obnoxious stood to the four hells—vain souls, 
Vain as this empty handful!—cheating men 
Alway, and called Nirvana nothingness— 
He saw and pitying brought them from all worlds 
To Mt. Méru, and ranging in one row 
By magic power upon their heads he built 
A jewelled path where to and fro he walked 
Delighting all, and shewed his miracle— 
Such miracles may I have power to shew. 


Thereafter to the seat of Thirty Three 
Repairing, radiant Buddha, on the rock 
Called Pandukampala he sate him down 
Hard by the foot of Paricchattaka, 
And gave ambrosial liquor to the hosts 
Of many spirits and brahmas; these he taught 
Within his mother’s audience the Law.— 
So would I teach that Law inscrutable. 


There on the summit of Sinéru stood 
In pomp the Buddha and by power divine 
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Tathevaharh tattha thito patiherarh maha- 
bbhitarh 

Lokavivaranarh nama kareyyarh tath ana- 
gate 

Dhammarh desiya devanarh tavatirnsa 
mahitalarhn 

Otaritva pi sattanath dhammarh desiya 
nekatha 

Bakadike ca brahmano yakkhe cAlava- 
kadike 

Deve sakkadayo ceva sucilomadi rakkhase. 

Janussonadike neke brahmane capi kak- 
khale 

Calodaradike nage Dhanapaladike gaje. 

Buddha mayarh ti mafifiante aneke titthike 
pi ca 

Damesi ‘nuttare dhamme bhaveyyarh ta- 
diso aharh 

Asadharanafianehi chahi yutto Tathagato 

Paficakiccani sadhesi bhaveyyarn tadiso 
aha 

Dharani viya silena himava va samadhina 

Akaso viya pajfifidya asango anilo yatha. 

Esa khinasavo Buddho anagho tinnasarh- 
sayo 

Sabbakammakkhayath patto vimutto pa- 
dhi sankhaye. 

Danto sayarh dameta ca sameta nibbuto isi 

Nibbapeta ca dsatto assaseta mahajanarh. 

Asayo buddhimantanarh  pufifiakammo 
sukkhesinarh 

Anagaro mahaviro bhaveyyath tadiso 
aharh 

Durdsado duppasaho acalo uggato braha 

Anantafiano asamasamo sabbarh tamavi- 
nodano, 

Anubyafijanasampanno _battirhsavaralak- 
khano 

Byamappabhaparikkhitto ketumalabhilan- 
kato. 

Upeto buddhadhammehi attharasahi na- 
yako 

Catusaccadaso natho buddhafianehi cud- 
dasa. 

Rago doso ca moho ca visa sabbe sami- 
hata 

Akatiipamo mahaviro bhaveyyarhn tadiso 
aham 

Sukhumacchikena jalena udakam yo parik- 
khipe 

Ye keci udake pana antojaligata siyurh 


Flung ope the world.—There standing, so wouldI 
Do marvels and fling open wide the world. 


Descending earthward after spirits taught, 
He taught the creatures of our earth the Law 
In divers ways; by matchless Law he tamed 
Cranes, brahmas, alavaka yakkhas, sprites, 
Sakka, and white-haired rakkhasa, and brutes, 
Bitch-knee, and other rugged brahmins, snakes, 
Culodara and all, the elephant 
Hight Dhanapala, and many heretics 
Who thought ‘We are the Buddhas.’—So would I. 


Thus the Tathagata who bare the yoke 
Of six uncommon knowledges discharged 
His functions five.—So also fain would I. 

In virtue sure as earth, in fixity 
As Himava, in wisdom as the heaven, 
Unfettered as the wind, our Lord is purged 
Of poison-drugs and sinless; far beyond 
All doubt emerging, all his karma done, 
By death of all his elements set free. 

He tameth others, for himself is tamed; 
He calmeth others, for himself is calm; 
Comforteth all unweariedly. The wise 
Rest on him as a prop, and they who seek 
Happiness find their benefit in him. 
Hero without a home!—-Would I were he! 


Hard to approach, hard to excel, the Lord 
Immoveable and towering, infinite 
In wisdom, sole, dispeller of the dark; 
His lesser marks and two and thirty signs 
Decked with a halo, with a glory girt 
One fathom deep; our general indued 
With eighteen virtues of a Buddha, lord 
Of all his fourteen knowledges, the seer 
Of the four truths ;—He hath uprooted all 
The poisons, lust and hate and misconceit. 
Hero incomparable !—Would I were he! 


As when a fisherman with subtil net 
Encompasseth a water, all things found 
Within that water needs must enter in; 
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Tath’eva papakammanta ye keci puthu 
titthiya 

Titthigahanapakkhanna paramasena mohi- 
ta 

Suddhena buddhafidnena anavaranadas- 
sina 

Antojaligata ete fianath tassanatikkamurh 

Yena fianena pattasi kevalath bodhim 
uttamarh 

Tena fianena so natho maddati paratitthiye 


Yath’ andaja ca sathsedi opapatajalapuja 

Kakadi pakkhino sabbe antalikkhapade- 
sago 

Ye keci panabhiit’atthi safifiino va asafifiino 

Sabbe te tassa fiinamhi anto honti samo- 
gadha. 

Mohandhakarapakkhanno ayarii loko sa- 
devako 

Tassa flanamhi jotante andhakara vidharh- 
sita 

Yathodayanto Adicco vinodeti tamarii sada 

Tath’ eva so Buddhasettho viddharhseti 

tamarh sada 

Yath’ eva Buddho varadammasirathi 

Sattha ahu devamanussapiijito 

Tath’eva’harh devamanussapiijito 

Buddho bhavéyyarh varadammasarathi 

Danena imina mayharh yarn settharh 
pasutarh maya 

Pufifiarh anupamath loke sabbasattahita- 
vahari 

Pufifiena tena vipulen’ idha va hurarh va 

Na devabrahmasuramaravibitiyo va 

Sabba pi siddhinararajavibhitiyo va 

Pathemi n’eva jinasavakabhimiyo va 

Sathsarasotarn chinditva seturh katvana 
santanurn 

Santaretva janarh sabbath papeyyurh 
puram uttamam 

Tinno’han taraye vilhath danto ca damaye 
sahamh 

Assattho sasaye bhirurh suttarh Buddho 


pabodhaye 

Adittasamaye santo bandharh mutto pamo- 
caye 

Nibbuto samaye dosarh saddhammehi 


purakkhato 
Attani miilasarhbhita dhamma akusala 
tayo 


So many heretics, ill-doers, who leapt 

Into the shoal of heresy beguiled 

By specious handling, were encompassed round 

With the pure Buddha’s vision and clean eyes 

And might not pass beyond. That vision sure 

Whereby he reached the height of wisdom, hem- 
med 

Opposing heretics; all living things 

Egg-born or vapour-born or aqueous, ghosts, 

Crows, and all winged fowl which cross the sky, 

All things both conscious and unconscious passed 

Within that net, within that wisdom plunged. 

The world of spirits and our world had leapt 

To night and error; but that wisdom shone 

And night is scattered. As the rising sun 

Dispelleth darkness ever, so doth he, 

Our best, the Buddha, Teacher, Charioteer, 

Tamer of men, by men and spirits adored— 

Would I were such a Buddha, Charioteer, 

Tamer of men, by men and spirits adored. 


By this my gift, whatever boon I seek, 
It is the best of boons, to profit all; 
By this abundant merit I desire 
Here nor hereafter no angelic pomp 
Of Brahmas, Suras, Maras; nor the state 
And splendours of a monarch; nay, not even 
To be the pupil of the Conqueror. 
But I would build a causeway sheer athwart 
The river of Samsara, and all folk 
Would speed across thereby until they reach 
The Blessed City. I myself would cross 
And drag the drowning over. Ay, myself 
Tamed, I would tame the wilful; comforted, 
Comfort the timid; wakened, wake the asleep; 
Cool, cool the burning; freed, set free the bound. 
Tranquil and led by the good doctrines I 
Would hatred calm. The three immoral states, 
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Lobho doso ca moho ca jata khiyantu me 
sada. 

Ahithsanena uppanno bhogo me bohi tha- 
varo 

Mahu sadharano aggicoradinatn bhave 
bhave 

Riipe sadde rase gandhe photthabbe ca 
manorame 

Apagacchatu me kamacchando kusalasarh- 
bhavo. 

Lokapala ca ye dhamma vutta Adicca 
bandhuna 

Hiri-ottappasamkhaté ma te chaddentu 
marh sada 

Yatha bhoge cajitvana nikkhamirhsu na- 
ruttama 

Akitti-idayo sabbe pandita atthadassino. 

Tath’ evaharh bhave sabbath cajitva bhoga- 
sampadarm 

Sasane upagaccheyyamn sikkhittayapari- 
ggahe. 

Yarh sikkhapadarh pafifiattarh hitakamena 
satthuna 

Khuddanukhuddakamn sabbarh pireyyarh 
tarh anagate. 

Yathapi cando vimalo gacchath akasadha- 
tuya 

Sabbe taragane loke abhaya atisobhati. 

Tath’ evaharh arahato satthuno sasane rato 

Siladigunasarhyutto sobheyyamh  sava- 
kantare. 

Suttabhidhammavinayath dhareyyar sat- 
thuno mata 

Atthabyafijanasampannarh navangasatthu- 
sasanam 

Attattharh ca parattharhn ca sadheyyam 
jinasasane 

Akattabbarh ti yarh vuttarh ma kareyyarh 
mahesina 

Katafifiukatavedi ca bhaveyyarh sabbada 
aharh 

Papamittehi sarhsaggo ma hotu satatarh 
mama. 

Disvana jananadihi dukkhitarh sanarama- 


ram 
Lokarh safijata-ussaho tareyyarn bhavasa- 


gara. 

Imini katapufifiena Mettayyarh loka- 
nayakam 

Battirnsalakkhaniipetarn ketumalavira- 


jitarh 


Greed, hate, delusion, rooted all in self, 

O may they die, whenever born in me! 

Won not by oppression may my wealth remain 
Nor yield to fire nor robbers, life by life. 
Longings of sense for all delicious things, 
Sounds, sights, and touches, odours, relishes, 
Pregnant of immorality, begone! 

May sense of shame, fear of reproach (declared 
By the Sun’s kinsman Guardians of the world) 
Cover me alway! As the best of men 
Forsaking worldly wealth and worthless fame 
Fled, for he saw their meaning—so would I 
All worldly wealth forsaking draw me near 
Religion and the threefold course ensue. 


I would fulfil hereafter, great and small, 
Those rules the Teacher gave for our behoof. 
Borne through the element the spotless moon 
Outdazzles all the constellated stars: 

So I delighting in the Master's lore, 

The saint’s religion, virtuously yoked, 

Would shine among disciples. I would know 
Sutta, and Abhidhamma, Vinaya, 

The Master's mind, his ninefold doctrine fraught 
With words and meaning. By the Conqueror’s 

Law 
I would do good to others and myself. 

What the Great Sage forbids I would not do. 
May I be alway conscious and aware 

Of kindness done me. Union of ill friends 

Be far from me. Beholding man’s distress 

I would put forth mine energies and save 

Men, spirits, worlds, from seas of endless change. 


By merit of this act I would behold 
Mettayya, captain of the world, endued 
With two and thirty emblems, where he walks 
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92. Sobhitarn indacapehi merurajatn va [Enhaloed on a rainbow pathway fair 
cankamam Like Méru King of mountains, and sets free 
Dhammadesanaya mocentarh satte sath- Samsara’s captives by his holy words. 
sarabandhana There might I hear good Law, and bending low 
93. Disva sutvana saddhammath sasahgha Offer the four things needful to the Lord 
lokanayakarh And all his monks, till clad in virtues eight, 
Sakkaccarh piijayitvina paccayehi catiéhi Informed by such a Teacher, I become 
tarh. A Buddha in the eyes of spirits and men. 
94. Upeto atthadhammehi byakato tena sa- 
tthuna 
Majjhe devamanussanarh buddhatthaya 
bhaveyya "hath 
95. Gunehi ’nekehi yatha tathagato Tathagata by men and spirits adored 
Virocati devamanussapiijito Shines bright in virtues manifold; so I 
Tath’ eva’ hath devamanussapiijito Would shine and be by men and spirits adored. 
Gunehi 'nekehi virocayeyyarh. 
96. Satisarabandhana satte catuvisatisankhaye 
Mocento nitthapetvana buddhakiccarh ase- 
sato. 
97. Dhammakhandhasahassani caturasiti sab- 
baso The twenty four infinities he saved 
Desitvana hitatthdya sattanath ca anagate. From bondage of Samsara, compassed all 
98. Aggikkhandho va lokasmirh jaletvana sa- A Buddha’s duties, mercifully taught 
savako The fourscore and four thousand points of Law 
Sabbasafikhatadhammanarh pakasento ani- For good of all hereafter, blazed abroad 
ccatamm With his disciples like a ball of fire, 
99. Niccasafifiarh ca nasento balanam avija- Set forth the transience of conditioned things, 
natarh Wrecking the notion of dull fools who deemed 
Ajararh amararh khemari nibbanapiiram ‘All things are stable,’ and at last attained 
uttamarm The city of Nirvana, safe retreat 
100. P&apunittha tathaharh pi buddhakiccarh Where is not age nor death—O might I thus 


samapiya 
Papuneyyath purarh tarh va accantasukha- 
dayakarh ti. 


Compass a Buddha’s duties and attain 
That city lavish of abounding bliss!” 


This is the stone inscription of the king , 
Siritibhuvanadiccapavaradhammaraja 


Brave, thoughtful, keen, and prudent, who ensues 

The elements of wisdom, the Three Gems 

Adores, and seeks Nirvana. He began 

On Sunday the fourth waxing of Kason 

In the five hundred and third year to build 

At an auspicious moment. That same year 

On Thursday eleventh waning of Nadaw 

‘Twas done, with effigies of guardian spirits.* 
eee 
mee See a of the conclusion had been missed out from our original transcription and could not be inserted 


NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


LACQUER WARE CALLED “ YUN.” 


Mr. A. P. Morris’ interesting lecture on lacquer 
ware industry of Burma is reproduced at pages 
I—13 of the Journal of the Burma Research 
Society for April 1919. 

A persual of it will convince one that the lec- 
turer has made an extensive enquiry to ascertain 
the derivation and meaning of the words 
ae YUN ” (ong), “ YUN-IT ” ( y, the 
origin of the Pagan ware called ‘“ YUN,” and 
the period during which it was first introduced 
in Pagan. In conclusion he says that the sugges- 
tions given by the Pagan lacquer workers of the 
Shan States agree with the general opinion from 
Siam that the word “ YUN ” is merely the Shan 
name of the Laos, and indicates that the craft 
had its origin among those people. He is, how- 
ever, unable to ascertain the derivation of the 
word “IT.” I quite agree with him that the 
“YUN ” work of Pagan had its origin in a Shan 
State called ‘““ YUN,” but with due respect to 
him, I cannot agree with him that the word 
“YUN ” is merely the Shan name of the Laos; 
for there is a distinct race of the Shan called 
“YUN,” though some of them may now be 
found in Laos, and the word “ YUN ” is derived 
from Pali word “oos” or “ ” (Yona or 
Yavana) with the final “§” having been killed. 
The vowel “fj” and the syllable “seo” are 
interchangeable according to the Rule of the Pali 
Grammar “ {jse0000.” 

The ancient countries of Shans situate to the 
East of Burma were given Pali names which 
were borrowed from the names of the ancient 
countries situate in and about India. 

The Siamese country is called o& qo: (Yodya) 
by the Burmans and egoqx (Dyodya) by the 
Mons or Talaings. These names are nothing 
but the words corrupted from Pali sauggw (A- 


yudaya) which means unconquerable country. 
The Modern Oudh in India was known as A- 
yodhya in ancient times. 

The name of the country now known as Cam- 
bodia is also a corrupted Pali word “ megoe” 
(Kamboza). 

That part of the country which is to the North 
of Siam was in ancient times called evs (Yona) 
or ows (Yonaka) in Pali. This name is 
borrowed from that of the country of Baktrian 
Greeks in which King Milinda (Menander of 
the Greeks) once reigned. 

Yona or Yonaka is one of those nine countries 
to which Buddhist Missionaries were sent out 
from Pataliputra to spread Buddhist religion 
during the reign of King Asoka. That is the 
reason why some Burmans who do not know the 
Geography of India and the adjoining countries 
and their Histories are still under the misappre- 
hension that King Milinda (883) was a Yun 
Shan and the famous book called Milinda 
Panhnya (&8goa70) was produced in the Shan 
country. 

I cannot find any old records which define the 
boundaries of the ancient Yun Country, but I 
think that that ancient country comprised the 
modern Yunan and Chiengmai (Burmese Zinme 
ef5) for the following reasons :-— 

(a) The word “ Yunan”’ is also derived pro- 
bably from the Pali word “ Yona,” as the Pali 
vowels § and 63 (U and O) are interchangeable, 
and the Burmese History called Hmannan Maha 
Razawin identifies the ancient Yona Country to 
be Yunan. 

(b) In a book named Shwe-bon-Nidan 
(ogo38o'§:) the King of Zinmé is called Yun King. 

The book says that when Shwe-si-gon pagoda 
had been built at Pin-Ya (of:0) by King Pin-ya- 
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Tazi-Shin (cfw.o89&), four Kings of foreign 
countries, namely the Yun King (og§w) of 
Zinme, the Gywam King (gSs§:) who ruled the 
Ayodhya Country (Siam), the King of Arakan, 
and the Linzin King who ruled the Lawa Country 
(Laos), visited Pin-Ya, and then these four 
Kings and King Pin-Ya-Tazi-Shin celebrated the 
pagoda festival together. 

It is said further that the four distinguished 
visitors then built one Pagoda each named 
respectively Nandagiri (ggo8§) Sandagiri (4388) 
Ratanagiri (9009088) and Sandagiri-muni (og 
R$) at Pin-Ya before they returned to their 
respective countries. The author of the book 
then quoted as his authority a, portion of the 
ancient poem written on the subject as follows; 

ogleene Seer SSa5e 
row oR afecoroch 
Spee 
Bogs! 09288 eBqhoq 

From this it is clear that the Lawa country and 
the Yun country are quite separate, and that be- 
ing so, the inhabitants of Lawa cannot be called 
Yuns, and consequently it cannot be correct to 
say that the word “ YUN” is merely the Shan 
name of the Laos. 

The modern Zinme (Chienhmai) appears to 
have been known by different names in different 
periods; for it was also called 058992 (Haribon- 
za) in Shwebon-Nidan. It is also called nogna8 
(Suvanna Bumi) in the History of King Shinbyu 
Shin of Hanthawaddy. 

2. Regarding the derivation of the Burmese 
word “95” I should say that it is derived from 
the Yun Shan word “Ep” (sa85). I do not 
know Yun Shan personally, but I have ascertain- 
ed this by making enquiry from the Shans who 
admit themselves to be Yun Shans and others 
who know the language. 

3- Now that the true derivation of the words 
“pfs” and “so” has been ascertained, the 
meaning of the Burmese words “ ofieas” and 
“ op6:005”” ~becomes by themselves clear. The 
former means the cylindrical box of ornamental 
lacquer work that was originated in the Yun 
Country, and that the latter means betel box. 

3. Now comes the question as to when the 
lacquer industry called “ YUN ” was first intro- 
duced in Pagan. According to the information 
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given to Mr. Morris by U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M., 
S.D.0. of Pagan, the industry was brought from 
the Yun State to Thaton and thence reached 
Pagan in 1058 A.D. I think he means to say 
that King Anorata introduced the industry in 
Pagan after his conquest of Thaton. 

I have reasons to doubt that the Yun industry 
reached Pagan so early. 

Thaton is not far away from Chiengmai (anci- 
ent Yona) and there is an inland trade route be- 
tween the two countries. It is therefore quite 
possible that the articles of Yun work were ex- 
ported from the Yun State to Thaton for sale 
even in very early days; but there is no record to 
show that the artists who were skilled in the Yun 
work were ever brought from the Yun State to 
Thaton. 

Thaton was a country of Mons or Talaing. 

It appears the Mons knew how to make a betel 
box of lacquer work long ago; for they have its 
name in their own language. They called betel 
box ags-ey (Pronounced Khadah-Jabalu). 

If the betel box had been an imported article, 
the Mons also should have borrowed its name 
from the language.of the foreigners who made it. 

The Mon betel box, however, appears to be of 
a plain lacquer work, and not of an ornamental 
work like Yun work. 

The Talaings never conquered the Yun State 
and so they could not have been able to bring the 
Yun workers from their country to Thaton. 
That being the case King Anorata could not have 
heen able to take away Yun workers from Thaton 
to Pagan in the 11th century A.D. The Burmese 
and Talaing Histories do not say that King 
Anorata took away any Yun workers from 
Thaton. Even the names “op§ssa$” and “‘agS:008” 
are not to be found in the books on the Burmese 
History. From this it is presumable that betel 
box was first used by the people of Burma proper 
not long ago. 

In the year 617 B.E. (1255 A.D.) Raza-Thin- 
Kyan a famous Burmese minister of Pagan used a 
wooden salver called “ ef:5” (Pankap) as his 
vessel for betel. Here the word “of:” is Bur- 
mese and should not: be mistaken for Hindustani 
word “ Pan” which means betel. An ornamental 
word is called “o§;” in Burmese. The wooden 
salver is a vessel of ornamental design which is 
done by turning on a lathe. A turner is therefore 
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called “ of:gc5ooee:”” (Pan-put-thama) in Bur- 
mese. The word “ of: ” in ofsqno$sc8Sno§:q, etc, has 
the same meaning. 

Later on during the reign of King Mingaung 
of Ava (1401-1492 A. D.) the wooden salver 
was still used as a receptacle for betel, and it 
was then called “ ogSioy5” (Kwankyap) After- 
wards the name Kwankyap “ ” was chang- 
ed into “ o&oS” Kwam Kalap. It may be 
noted that “a” and “oo” are interchangeable. 

A tiger is called “oy” (Kya) in Burmese 
and  (Kla) in Talaing. 

The History of King Shin-byu-Shin of Han- 
thawaddy shows that in 919 B. E. (1557 A. D.) 
Shin-byu-Shin invaded Zinme and conquered it 
and that the King of Zinme then became his vas- 
sal and had to send him annually as a tribute, 
elephants, ponies “ o&0y5” (Kwankyap) “ of?" 
(Yun-bu), etc..—From this it is clear that Yun 
work was being manufactured at Zinme at the 
time. 

In 926 B. E. (1564 A. D.) the king of Zinme 
rebelled against King Shin-byu-Shin of Hantha- 
waddy. The latter therefore had to march his 
army again to Zinme and put down the rebellion, 
At that time, Shin-byu-Shin took the King of 
Zinme and his ministers captive to Hanthawaddy 
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and at the same time he took away from Zinme 
many artists, including makers of lacquer ware ‘ 
called “ ” (Thitse-thama) and other 
classes of Shans numbering 40,000 to Hantha- 
waddy. 

King Shin-byu-Shin was the only King of 
Burma who could completely conquer Chiengmai, 
Linzin, Laos, and Siam and brought the artists 
from these coutries to Burma. That being the 
case, it seems clear that the Yun industry was 
first introduced in Burma only in 1564 A. D., 
and so the industry must have reached Pagan 
only at a later period. 

Mr. Morris says that a tube lacquer work dated 
1274 A. D. was discovered in the Mingala Pago- 
da at Pagan. When I visited Pagan last year U 
Tin kindly showed this to me in the museum 
there. It is a Kyiip (f96) a circular case of teak, 
which has been painted with Thitsi and yellow 
Ochre. It is a plain work and not a Yun work. 
This kind of plain lacquer work of wood must 
have been known to the Burmans much earlier. 
Daunglan, Byat, Kalap, Kwet, Ok, etc., which are 
plain lacquer ware have been used by the Burmans 
from time immemorial. One cannot say when 
the Burmans began to know this industry. 

Kyaw Dun. 


THE HISTORY OF OLD MYAUNGMYA. 


The following account was taken down from 
the lips of an old resident of Myaungmya, called 
U Shwe It, by U Kyaw, the Subdivisional officer, 
at my instance. U Shwe It states that he memo- 
rized it from a palm-leaf document in possession 
of his master U Pe. This palm-leaf was des- 
troyed in a fire fifteen years ago. 

I have had the opportunity of checking the 
principal events of this account with a chronicle 
in the possession of Mr. Furnivall. The two 
largely agree and the present rendering may be 
regarded as an amplification. Besides the his- 
torical value of the story as representing the 
traditional history of old Myaungmya, it is 
worth preserving as a thoroughly good tale, 
coloured, complete and of a strong Burmese 
flavour. 


“ Tn about the year 745 B. E. the Talaing King, 
Rajadrit, son of Byin-nya U, ascended the 
throne of Pegu. Making a progress through his 
Kingdom, he came to Taik-kala, of which place 
he appointed governor Nga Thalon Ngé, a man 
of Pegu- Chaung-pya, and gave him the style, 
La-gun-Ein. Now on his progress he reached 
the mouth of the Daga Chaung with his Captain 
Pyat Sa and with Yan Aung, U Ba Gaung, Byin- 
nya Gyaw, Thamein Thatut and La-gun Ein, 
ministers. Depending upon these, he launched an 
attack by river against the Panthays of Bassein. 
Thrice he was worsted, but now the fourth time, 
taking council of La-gun Ein, he drove huge 
wooden pillars into the bed of the river and over- 
threw the Panthay Power. With that, he came 
up to Bassein and took possession of the City. 
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Continuing again his progress, he sailed to 
Myaungmya, which at that time the daughter 
of the King of the Panthays, Princess Omma- 
dani, was building. King Rajadrit was pleased 
with the site of the town and gave moneys for 
the palace, the wall and the moat, so that the work 
was finished. Whereupon he desired to know of 
any who would undertake the government of the 
same, but no one of his ministers was content 
to remain at Myaungmya, so that he appointed 
Nga Lauk Pya, an old servant of his palace, to 
be governor and his brother, Nga Lauk Yon, 
minister. Whenafter he returned to Pegu. 

Now Nga Lauk Pya and Nga Lauk Yon went 
year by year to pay tribute to the king, but after 
the third year, when they came no more, the 
king sent a royal messenger to ask why they 
failed. To him Nga Lauk Pya replied: 

‘In this world a king of land and sea is called 
Lawka-Thamudi Nat. But in the six heavens 
above the earth the Nats are content with those 
pleasures which they can attain by means of their 
power. For it is not customary for the Nats of 
Tawadeintha to pay tribute to those of Rama, 
nor again do those of Rama pay to the Nats of 
Tokthida. Wherefore on this earth thou and I 
being Lawka-thamudi Nats, why should we not 
abide by the laws of the Nats of heaven nor ex- 
pect tribute one from the other?’ 

Now when the king heard these words, he 
was much enraged and commanded that Nga 
Lauk Pya, the ungrateful servant, be taken cap- 
tive. But Yan Naung and U Ba Gaung, his 
ministers, said: ‘Because Nga Lauk Pya is a 
Governor, it is not fitting to send any one of us. 
Let the King himself go against him.’ 

The king therefore marched with horse and 
foot to Kontha, which is over against Myaung- 
mya, and from thence sent this message to Nga 
Lauk Pya: 

-*T have been forced to come hither, because 
Nga Lauk Pya has betrayed his trust. Will he 
yield or will he engage?’ 

To which Nga Lauk Pya replied: ‘I will not 
yield. Yet though we must settle this by arms. 
I would not jeopardize the lives of my people. 
Come out therefore against me alone, for this 
matter lies between us only.’ 

The king then mounted his elephant and went 
out to meet Nga Lauk Pya; and he sitting his 


elephant, Hauk-gyi, given him of old by the 
king, met Rajadrit at the gate called Thitpok. 
But from its youth the king’s elephant had fear- 
ed Hauk-gyi, and when they were side by side, 
it lost heart, and Hauk-gyi pressed it against the 
gate. Then Nga Lauk Pya thought to draw his 
sword and cut down the king, but the sword 
remained fast in the scabbard and would not 
come out; wherefore he struck him on the fore- 
head with his riding prong and drew blood. 
With great difficulty the king disengaged his 
elephant and withdrew. 

Byinnya Gyaw and Thamein Thatut, his 
ministers, then pressed to be permitted to take 
his place, saying that Nga Lauk Pya, an un- 
grateful servant, was no fit adversary for the 
king. But he refused, thanking them, and said: 

‘It is of no moment; I shall capture the fel- 
low alive in this encounter. My elephant has 
been afraid of Hauk-gyi from youth. Take him 
away therefore and bring in Shit-kaing.’ So 
they brought in Shit-kaing and the king through 
the keeper gave his royal order to the elephant 
and mounting upon it, again set out against Nga 
Lauk Pya. But Shit-kaing had no fear of Hauk- 
gyi and charged with great fury. As they passed 
in full career, the king caught Nga Lauk Pya 
by the hair and brought him away alive, as he 
had said. So he came back to his ministers and 
delivered Nga Lauk Pya to them, and the army 
returned to Kontha. 

Then the king called Nga Lauk Pya and said: 
‘Why did this slave rebel against his master?’ 

But Nga Lauk Pya made no answer. 

Then the king said: 

‘Thou art an old servant, but untrustworthy, 
I will spare thee but thou shalt serve before me 
at Pegu.’ 

But Nga Lauk Pya, knowing that the king 
would not spare him, said: ‘Kill me now!’ 

The king refused and took him to Pegu. And 
before his departure, Rajadrit destroyed the 
whole city of Myaungmya by fire, for it was a 
rebellious city, and he gave orders thrice that 
no one should build it again. And for that sin 
of rebellion he cropped the ears and tail of Hauk- 
gyi and drove him away to the hills that never 
again could he be a royal elephant. 

When king Rajadrit entered his capital he put 
Nga Lauk Pya to death. M. S. Coxtis. 


ALAUNGSITHU versus NARAPATISITHU 


I must thank the Editor for his kindly review 
of my contributions to the Report of the Archzo- 
logical Survey for 1919, in the number of this 
Journal for April 1920. On one point, however, 
he does not see eye to eye with me. I say in the 
Report (beginning of p. 22), that “ inscriptions 
never call Alaungsithu by this name.” This sen- 
tence, as here written, and torn from its context, 
can quite naturally be construed as Maung Tin 
himself, after isolating it, construes it, that is, 
that in no inscriptions whatever, is the name 
Alaungsithu to be found. But if the same sen- 
tence is read, as it ought to be, in connection with 
the few lines which follow it, it becomes, I 
think, quite clear that it means Alaungsithu is 
not called by this name in the inscriptions en- 
graved during his lifetime. This is quite a diffe- 
rent matter; and the fact remains that this king 
is unknown by this name in his inscriptions, 
which does not, ipso facto, mean that such is the 
case in inscriptions engraved after him. Having 
read the above quoted sentence and construed it 
apart from its context, Maung Tin was naturally 
surprised at the statement, the more so as he 
thought he had come across an inscription bear- 
ing a date which falls within the reign of that 
king and also the name “ Alaungsithu.” This 
inscription, as the Editor tells us, is found on 
page 37 of the volume of Original Inscriptions. 
But here again, Maung Tin has misread; the ins- 
cription was not engraved in Sakkaraj 527—=1165 
A. D., but in Sakkaraj 6861324 A. D., that is, 
159 years later, as may be seen from the last date 
in the inscription. It cannot be classed, there- 
fore, among the documents of king Alaungsithu, 
and does not belong properly to Alaungsithu; “ 
another important point will also show this: the 
language. To anyone somewhat acquainted with 





(1). But it is even later than this; for there is men- 
tion made of Sin-byi-Nga-zi-shin, of Panya, who ascended 
the throne about 1342 A.D. The inscription is not whole; 
the lower part is missing. It is a collection, as we now 
have it, of seven documents ranging from 1150 A.D. to 
1324 A.D. These are not verbatim and exact copies, 
because the original documents have been recast, though 
the text was closely adhered to; this is shewn by the 
language, the spelling, the paleography; and, in the case 
cited, the very way in which the name “ Alaungsithu” is 
used. 


the language of the inscriptions and its gradual 
development from the XIth. century upwards, 
it will be readily evident that the language of the 
document cited by Maung Tin does not belong to 
the phase of the language current in Alaung- 
sithu’s reign; neither does the orthography. 
Shortly, this document is the recast made in A.D. 
1324 or more pobably after 1342, “ of an origi- 
nal one dated A.D, 1165; and it is not a rigour- 
ously exact copy, since the language is not what 
we should expect in a document of that date. 
That, as we have it now, it is only a recast, is 
clear also from the way in which the king is men- 
tioned; it is most improbable that, during the 
king’s lifetime, he should be described shortly 
and drily as “ Alaungsithu”’ in an official docu- 
ment ; it would have been a gross error in courtly 
etiquette and one fraught with danger to the 
perpetrator. I was perfectly aware of the exis- 
tence of this document, as well as of a good 
number of others of the same character referring 
to the same king, when I wrote, in the Annual 
Report, the passage criticized by Maung Tin, for 
I had already been working for some time at the 
List of Inscriptions now going through the press. 

Inscriptions such as the one just discussed, 
that is, recasts of old documents, are numerous; 
they are particularly plentiful in the “ Inscrip- 
tions copied by King Bodawpaya;” there are not 
a few in the “Original Inscriptions.”‘*) In 
many cases these and the other volumes—but in 
a much lesser degree the volume of Inscriptions 
found at Pagan, Panya and Ava—must be con- 
sulted with care, discrimination, and some cri- 
ticism, under the penalty of falling into very re- 
grettable mistakes and misleading statements. ‘* 
Some of these recasts look, on the face of them, 
as if they were original documents; these recasts 


(2). They were called “Original” because they ¢ontain 
a percentage of the original documents which were copied 
in Bodawpaya’s reign, the copies being placed in the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mangalay. Those not thus copied, although 
they are often only recasts, are original in so much as 
they were not copied by Bodawpaya; their date is some- 
times pretty early. 

(3). Some explanations on the subject is given in the 
preface to the List of Inscriptions now in the press. Cf. 
also Annual Report for 1915, paragraph 68; and paragraph 
29, of the Annual Report for 1920 (in the press). 
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are mostly faithful to the original; the misfor- 
tune is that often the dates have been misread.“ 
A good example will make this clear. Let us take 
the inscription on page 16 of the Original Ins- 
criptions. The document here is dated (line 3) 
Sakkaraj 468=—A.D. 1106; from the first line, 
it is clear that it belongs to Alaungsithu, since he is 
called there by his title of “Shwegu-Dayaga“.” 
Now, to a person somewhat acquainted with Bur- 
mese history, it is manifest that this date of 1106 
is impossible. Alaungsithu built the Shwegugyi 
temple after he had ascended the throne, and he 
succeeded Kyanzittha as king only in 1112; still, 
we might be in doubt did we not know the exact 
date of the foundation of the Shwegugyi; but 
according to the inscripion still in situ in this 
temple, the Shwegugyi was completed in Sakka- 
raj 503—=A. D. 1141. It is from this date only 
that Alaungsithu was designated as “ Shwegugyi- 
Dayaga” (=The Founder of Shwegugyi). The 
date of the inscription under discussion, A. D. 
1106, is therefore absolutely wrong. What are 
we then to deduce? Simply this: that the docu- 
ment is a recast in which the original date has 
been misread, as is often the case. This exam- 
ple will show how easy it would be, for a person 
not on his guard or insufficiently versed in Bur- 
mese history, to impugn, on the strength of an 
inscription, a statement in some work or other, 
which he could not reconcile with this document. 

I quite agree with Maung Tin that the Thwin- 
thin Mahasithu was a good scholar, and full of 
acumen. He is quite right (the Thwinthin) 
when he says in his history that Alaungsithu was 
called in inscriptions by the several names quoted 
by Maung Tin; they do not exhaust the list, for 
I could give one or two others. But these names 
appear mostly in inscriptions written after 
Alaungsithu’s death. This does not seem to have 
struck the Thwinthin; hence his statement, based 
on the fact that he did not think of ascertaining 
whether the inscription containing the name 


“ Alaungsithu” were originals or recasts. My 
own statement that the name “ Alaungsithu”’ is 
not found in this king’s original inscriptions re- 
mains the same. We know in this office all the 
inscriptions which were known to the Thwinthin, 
and a good number more which were found 
during the last three or four decades.“ As for 
the inscriptions that were lost in the time of the 
Thwinthin, when they were being collected, he 
could not possibly have seen them, because they 
were wilfully Jost during transit, and never 
reached Amarapura, as is explained on page I 
of my preface to the Oringinal Inscriptions. 





As for the last paragraph in Maung Tin’s re- 
view, I will merely say that the inscription re- 
ferred to will appear in a future number of the 
Epigraphia Birmanica. Meanwhile, I would 
point out to the fact that, although the Ari 
received a check during the reign of Anorat’a, 
this does not at all mean that they were swept 
off the face of the country; it does not mean 
either that the blow was such as to reduce them 
to almost complete impotence or insignificance. 
A religion which, from the testimony of the 
chronicles themselves, held supreme sway in the 
land for several centuries and whose ministers 
were counted by tens of thousands, must have, 
necessarily, had a strong and lasting influence on 
the people’s mind, and it could not be brushed 
aside with, as we say now, a stroke of the pen. 
The new religion from Thaton became the state 
religion, which does not mean that it displaced 
altogether the Ari; it took several centuries to 
do that. ~ Burmese documents themselves bear 
testimony to this; for instance we know that they 
were still numerous in the XIVth century, when 
they are still referred to as Ari;' then, after 
this, this appellation seems to be no more used; 
but the Ari still go on strong for well over two 
centuries under other names, and their gradu- 
ally dwindling numbers are referred to as Ari- 





(4). So called because he built the Shwegu temple at 

agan. : 

(5). Exactly, 25th November 1141. It was begun on 
asth April, 1141. 

(6). He knew the inscriptions now collected at the 
Arakan Pagoda and at Amarapura; the fragments to which 
coun | Tin alludes are still at Amarapura. Besides, he 
must have been cognized of a good number at Sagaing, 
Shwebo, Pagzn, etc. But from the time Forchhammer 





became the first Government Arachzologist up to present 
time, a large number of new inscriptions, amounting to 
several hundreds, have been found all over Upper Burma. 

large number of these have already been published 
and there is enough material in this office to form another 
bag Fiemeng (old Ed 

7). an-nan I, 422 (o ition) ; Sdsasandvathsa- 
sadan, pp. 94, 98 and Sdsanalankara, pp. 127, 132. 
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gyi-do-anwé (saqgSiiRrcfeagsS). It appears rea- 


sonable to suppose that, had they had no follow- 
ers and no support, they could not have endured 
so long. No doubt, under the influence of the 
pure and clean form of Buddhism introduced by 
Anorat’a, their tenets must have sensible altered, 
and some must have been abandoned altogether, 
as for instance the jus primae noctis. But that 
—if we read between the lines of the chronicles 
—they were, for two or three centuries after 
Anorat’a, still far from being crushed down, can- 
not be ignored. We must remember that what 
is written in the chronicles about the Ari, was 
written long after the events, at a time when 
Pali Buddhism was paramount, and the very idea 
of the degraded Northern sect of the Ari was 
loathsome ; and it was not written without a cer- 


tain amount of sectarial acerbity and without 
passing much under silence. 

A capital point in reading history, is to avoid 
reading it into too tight compartments; such as, 
for instance, dividing sharply and rigidly North- 
ern and Southern Buddhism, and picturing their 
adherents uniformly and constantly in a state of 
theological war and bitter, irreducible hatred and 
enmity. That such was not the case, that mem- 
bers of the two schools often and in many local- 
ities lived peacefully side by side and even studied 
one another’s books, we know on the testimony 
of the Chinese pilgrims and of the Tibetan Tara- 
natha. And evidence, epigraphical, sculptural, 
etc. is far from lacking, to shew that something 
similar existed also in Burma. 

Cuas. DUROISELLE. 


VAJIRABUDDHI AND THE PAGAN-RAZAWIN. 


On page 156 of this Journal for December 
1919, the Editor, in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the world “ Ari,” mentions a history of 
Pagan written in Pali which, he says, “ is attri- 
buted to Vajirabuddhi (circa 15th century) and 
which is in close agreement with the Burmese 
Great Chronicle of Maung Kala.” As the man- 
uscript itself bears no indication of the author’s 
name nor of the date of composition, this inform- 
ation is interesting as well as, from the literary 
point of view, important. However, it loses 
much of its value owing to the fact that the 
Editor does not give us any reference. We 
should be glad to know the source from which 
this information was obtained, because, if this 
history ™ was really written in the 15th 
century, it is an important document; up to now, 
we were sure of only one history having been 
written in the 15th century, that of Shin Thila- 
vuntha.'? There are three histories written in 
Pali. The best known is that written by Shin 
Godhavara and called the “ Pagan Maharajavan- 
path;”“ another, referred to as Rajavan-path 


is mentioned at page 206 of the Kavilakkhanadi- 
pani as having been written by Shin Adicca. 
These two are comparatively late compositions. 
The third, also referred to as Rajavan-path in 
the Samantacakkhudipani, p. 356, is the Pagan 
Chronicle in Pali cited by the Editor; it is there 
mentioned to have been written by Shin Vajira. 
In looking over my notes I found that this was 
the only reference I had concerning this history 
in Pali and its author Shin Vajira.“? There may 
be others; good fortune did not favour me in 
tracing any. This work of Vajira seems to be 
rather scarce ; it is not in the “List of Manuscripts 
in the Bernard Free Library,”’ and a somewhat 
extensive search has failed to trace a copy in a 
good number of monasteries. The copy in my 
office was made years ago from a copy in the 
possession of U Tin, Sub-divisional Officer at 
Pagan—and I think Maung Tin’s copy was made 
from the same manuscript. I wrote to the learn- 
ed Sub-divisional Officer on the subject of its 
authorship, and he referred me back to my own 
reference in the Samantacakkhudipani; he also 


ce 


(1). The title is Pokkarh Rajavan-path. 
(2). The title is Rajavai-Kyaw. 


(3). See SgmcSag:germS:, p. 223; Samantacakkhudi- 
pani 1, 356, and Kavilakkhanadipani, p. 206. 
writ The Samntacakkhu, opus. cit, has, gb oBqqh se 
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knows of no other. The author of the Samanta- 
cakkhu was a splendid scholar, as is evident to 
anyone persuing his work, and a careful one and 
critical. His ascribing the authorship of this 
history to Vajira is not in accord with the 
Editor’s assertion that its author was one 
Vajirabuddhi. The two names are not inter- 
changeable; both are pretty frequent monkish 
names; moreover, the Samantacakkhu gives no 


date. All this shews the importance, from the 
standpoint of the history of literature in Burma, 
of Maung Tin’s statement, which differs from 
the generally accepted view on the subject based 
on the Samantacakkhudipani; and the desirabil- 
ity of his making known to workers in the field 
the source of his information. 


CuHas. DuROIsELLE. 


Note :—We obtained the Paukkan history from the same source, namely, U Tin of Pagan, who also supplied us with 
the information that the author’s name was Vajirabuddhi and the date fifteenth century. We hold that the name 
Vajirabuddhi is essentially the same as Vajirapuggala, where Vajira is the proper name, especially as U Tin has cited the 
Samantacakkhudipani, cited by Mr. Duroiselle. We were and are still not certain of the date. Hence the word 
attributed in our note. When we have completed our comparative study of Burmese Chronicles, we may be in a position 


to assign the proper date. 
—Edilor. 


DERIVATION OF “ ARI.” 


We are glad that our criticism of Mr. Duroi- 
selle’s derivation of the word Ari has elicited the 
valuable contribution to the origin of the final § 
(see the preceding number). We quite agree 
that there is a philological tendency for a Pali y 
(a), iy (a) or eyy (a) to be represented by that 
letter. We congratulae Mr. Duroiselle on his 
list of words which establishes this tendency in 
the Burmese language. But we have reason to 
believe that “Ari” or to use the Burmese form 
sage does not come under that tendency at all and 
remains unaffected by Mr. Duroiselle’s remarks. 
And we still maintain that it is derived from 
arafifia and not from Ariya. We never quarelled 
with the final: as a symbol for the sounds i, é, 
and é@. We admit that we were not as careful as 
Mr. Duroiselle in the use of the term“double ff”, 
which we regarded as irrelevant. For whether 
we use a single i or a double fifi, we all know 
that we refer to saqg$ whose derivation is in 
question. 

Mr. Duroiselle will not deny that the deriva- 
tion of words is governed by their literary 
history. Now we have never discovered a 
passage in Burmese literature where ariya has 
been curtailed into “ari”. It preserves its full 
form. Here are some examples from the Old 


Historical Ballads, May Oung's edition: 22% 


S (p.127), soforoc§ (p. 143), soos (p.176), 
(p. 214), saQuorodS (p. 278). These 

Old Historical Ballads are among the best gems 
of Burmese poetry and their date ranges from 
the middle of the 14th century to the middle of 
the 17th century. (Pitakatthamaing, p. 215). 
Their evidence therefore is very strong indeed. 
The examples quoted above show conclusively 
that in the best gems of Burmese poetry the 
word ariya is used in its full form. Two of the 
examples safuoxfcS (Pali ariyapuggala) and 
(Palt ariyasanthana) are decisive. 

For the poet has employed a five-syllabled foot 
and would rather break the metre (which re- 
quires four syllables in a foot) than clip ariya 
in any way. It would be so natural for the poet 
to say sagpSofjcS and saqSoogno§ (if “ari”—ariya) 
and thus preserve the purity of his work of art! 
As a matter of fact the poet has curtailed puggala . 
into oBicS (pron. poggo), and santhdna into cogn$ 
(santhan) and keeps ariya intact. We thus see 
that in the oldest ‘and best poetry the word ariyg 
has not been cutailed into “ ari” even in places 
where the exigences of the metre would demand 
such curtailment. The word ariya in such ex- 


pressions as safurm06 and not saqSooaé occurs 
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in some of the Inscriptions (e.g. p. 807 of 
Inscriptions copied from the Stones collected by 
King Bodawpaya, Vol. II, 1897). 

Let us now study the history of “Ari” in 
Burmese poetry. Here are some examples: 


(a) clgSopge om 
geanrscagnds Twinthin’s Janakapyo. ‘In the 
manner of hermits, Ari monks thinking, can 
there be people like me?’ 

_(b),eorabni fa $8 Se conga soSiBngs 
ibid. ‘ Thorough Ari resort to mountain groves, 
places dim, dusky and dark’. 


(c) 
Thilawuntha’s Paramidawganpyo. ‘In 
the nature of Ari, passionless, alowe, suffering 
hunger’. 


(d) oaqco:88 Manii’s 
Magghadevapyo. ‘The thorough Ari, lonely 
dweller on mystic trance.’ 


(€) ogalearSoogSa 
Rathtathara’s Koganpyo. ‘ Renounced the world 
formerly as a thorough Ari in the manner of a 
holy man,’ 


The sense of the above passages (we could quote 
more) connects ‘ari’ with a “ forest-dweller ” 
and not with ariya, the Buddhist Arahant. We 
shall be glad if any one will point out any passage 
in Burmese literature where a different inter- 
pretation af “Ari” is given. We shall then see 
if the evidence of such passages is strong enough 
to overthrow the evidence we have shown. The 
conclusion is forced upon us that the literary 
history of ariya and “Ari” proves Mr. Duroi- 
selle’s derivation of Ari from ariya to be unten- 
able. Mr. Duroiselle is unjust to us in the last 
sentence but one in the second column of p. 28 
of the Journal, last number, where he says “ but 
what he does not tell us is that this is the only 
place in which arajifia (s2q3S) is found &c.’ In 
our first note p. 156 of Vol. IX, part III, we 
have already told Mr. Duroiselle that “ in other 
places the same chronicle calls them by the Bur- 
mese term” (saq$). Does not the copyst’s care- 
lessness in dropping the virama show how easily 
the Pali araiifia (seqg2) can become seq? 

—Editor. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee held at 
Rangoon College on Tuesday, March 16th, 1920, 
at 8-30 a.m. 

PRESENT. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, C. 1. E., President 

(in the Chair.) 
U Po Byu 
J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 
J. T. Best, Esq. 
A. Khalak, Esqr. 
U Shwe Zan Aung 
U Hpay 
Prof. K. M. Ward 
Prof. Maung Tin 
Prof. G. H. Luce. 


BusInEss. 

I. The Minutes of the last Committee Meet- 
ing held on February 26th, 1920, were read and 
confirmed. 

2. The following were re-elected Members of 
the Sub-Committee -—Messrs. M. Hunter, (Pre- 
sident), J. T. Best, (Vice-President) and U May 
Oung. Prof. W. G. Fraser was also elected. 
Prof. Maung Tin, (Honorary Editor) and Mr. 
Luce, (Honorary Secretary and Treasurer) are 
Members ex-officio under Rule 23. 

3. At the instance of the President, seconded 
by Mr. Best, it was resolved to hold future 
ordinary meetings at 6-30 instead of 5-30 p. m. 

4. It was resolved to offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Rs. 100/- to Burmese scholars 
for valuable contributions in Burmese on the 
history or literature of Burma, such articles be- 
coming the property of the Society and being 
afterwards translated into English and published 
in the Journal. 

A Special Sub-Committee consisting of U Po 
Byu, U May Oung, U Hpay, U Shwe Zan Aung, 
Prof. Maung Tin and Mr. Luce was appointed 
to arrange the details and also to deal with the 
proposal of U Po Byu that copies of future 


articles in Burmese included in the Journal be 
distributed gratis among prominent Burmese 
Scholars. 

5. With reference to the disparity between 
the numbers of Journals published and Journals 
sold, it was resolved that the Editor and Secre- 
tary invite the American Baptist Mission Press 

(i) to print, at reduced cost, 300 copies in- 

stead of 500 for each Number; 

(ii) to sell at a certain commission, copies 

of the Journal in their shop. 

6. The Secretary pointed out that whereas 
the Society sends its pulications free to the fol- 
lowing bodies :-— 

(1) Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(2) Philippine Library. 

(3) L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, 
Hanoi. 

(4) Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland it receives nothing from 
them in return. 

Resolved that the Secretary make representa- 
tions to the above societies, and if they continue 
to deny us their publications to deny them ours. 

Resolved also that a complete series of copies 
of the Journal be sent henceforward to the 
Director-General of Archeology, India, and a 
request made for one volume (1910-11) of the 
Annual Report of the Archzological Survey, 
India which is missing in the Soceity’s Library. 





Minutes of the Sub-Committee Meeting held at 
9, Lancaster Road, at 8-30 a.m., Sunday, 
June 13th, 1920. 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 

The Hon'ble U May Oung 

Prof. G. H. Luce 
Prof. W. G. Fraser. 
Prof. Maung Tin. 
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BusINEsS. —Resolved: Unnecessary. 
1. Election of members — LF Future meetings : 


(a) Mr. Conyers Baker—Proposed by U Resolved: (@) That the next ordinary 


May Oung, seconded by Prof. Fraser. ? 
Elected. meeting be held at 6-30 p.m. 


2 on Friday, July 16th, 1920, 
(6) Prof. Ainley—Proposed by Professor h : 
Maung Tin, seconded by U May Oung. eingpaderabaedge<ee Bbondiocaty 


icted his paper on Old Rangoon. 
(c) Maung On Pe—Proposed by Professor (0) svg : pring anand 
Maung Tin, seconded by Prof. Fraser. bays Tul ore that date, 
Resolved: To propose Maung On Pe at the y m jay: ; 
next Committee meeting. (c) That recommendation be 
2. Election of Office-bearers :— be made at the next Com- 
(a) A Vice-President in the place of Mr. J. mittee Meeting that the 
T. Best. Society cease to provide re- 
—Resolved: To bring up at the next freshments at future meet- 
Committee meeting. Ings. ; 
(b) A member of Sub-Committee in the 4- Resolved: To recommend to the Committee 
place of Mr. J. T. Best. that in future, in view of their services to 
—Resolved: To invite the Committee to Society, Mr. J. T. Best and Bhikkhu Sila- 
appoint Mr. J. S. Furnivall. cara receive issues of the Journal free. 
(c) An Acting President during the absence G. H. Luce, 


of Mr. Hunter. Honorary Secretary. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED SINCE APRIL, 1920, Vol. X, Part I. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, — No. 2 — 
Varieties of the Vishnu Image, by B. B. Bidyabinod [1920]. 


A Guide to the Observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain and 
Benares, by G>-R. Kaye, [1920]. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, ~— No.4 — 
The Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Nagari, by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A. 7 


Indian Antiquary, January, February, March, 1920. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, — No.5 — 
Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, by Ramaprasad Chanda. 


Journal of the East India Association, April, 1920. (Vol, XI, 
No. 2.) 


Annals of the Bandarkar Institute, Vol. I, Part I—1918-19. 
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Thirty-three miles of bad road connect 
Madaya with Singu on the Irrawaddy. The 
journey is an easy one of 3 marches through 
pretty country where forest alternates pleasantly 
with pasture. The Francolin calls cheerfully 
from the thicket, and barking deer are frequently 
seen and heard. In June the first rain storms 
have washed the distant hills with blue. The 
foliage is fresh, and the ground covered as by 
magic with a carpet of turf. Each village is 
buried in tamarinds whose tender greenery casts 
deep pools of shade over the country, where the 
people live their quiet lives in cool shadows. 
Pagodas and lions stand here and there—some 
new, some old, and some engaged in their death- 
struggle with the destroying peepul. A solitary 
marble hill rises in the west, whence come the 
marble Buddhas of Burma. We passed several 
blocks of stone being carried into Mandalay, 
where they are finished off in the neighbourhood 
of the Arakan Pagoda. The quarries are the 
monopoly of a few heriditary workers. 

The country through which we are passing has 
a military tradition, though that tradition is now 
nearly forgotten. In these happier days when 
the Burmese have once more found their feet as 
soldiers, it is to be hoped the old spirit will re- 
vive. Madaya, Yenatha and Singu were all mili- 
tary posts whose fortifications, though now over- 
grown by jungle, can still be traced. The name 
Madaya is derived from Mat-taya, meaning a 
hundred chiefs. Outside Yenatha is an out-post 
called Kin Ywa, or Sentry Village. These for- 
gotten posts no doubt influenced profoundly the 
lives of the ancestors of the present generation. 
Half way between Yenatha and Shwepyi is a 
marble slab lying in a sayat, or shed, which re- 
cords that the shed and an adjacent tank were 
repaired 24 years ago, and which goes on to 
mention the legend that a grandson of Kyanzit- 
tha came here with an army and a thousand 
officers. 

The country round Shwepyi is intimately as- 
sociated with the unsavory tragedy of Htilat. 
The incident has lent names to a dozen villages 








and streams. Htilat lived at Nyaungwun, and 
_ Bxdqep: 
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earned celebrity by disembowelling his wife Ma 
Po U, a native of Shwe Kon Taing, in order to 
procure her son as a charm for invisibility. 
Some say the Htilat pagoda in this neighbour- 
hood was built by Htilat himself. Others say it 
was built by his father, who, however, left the 
shrine without a crown until his son’s time. 
Hence the name Htilat Paya “)\—Pagoda with- 
out Umbrella, Htilat received his dreadful idea 
from a Nat whose memory is preserved in the 
names of two streams, U Min Chaung “) 
(Stream of Prince U), and Nat Min Chaung “ 
(Stream of the Nat Prince). The instructions 
of the Nat were written on a parabaik, or folding 
book, which Htilat found in the mouth of a 
crocodile at Chaung Thon Gwa‘” (Three Rivers) 
and he thought the whole matter over at Chin 
Hnaing Chaung‘? (Thinking over stream). 
The deed was committed at Tha Hpauk Gon ‘*) 
(Son Stab Hill): and the pitiful charm was laid 
on the ground at Pek Kin Chaung “) (Leaves 
Spread Nook). 

So much for the deed. The strange part is 
that it does not appear in the least revolting to 
the Burmese. Htilat lived for a time by robbery, 
and according to one account built the pagoda 
out of the proceeds. Eventually he was arrested 
and brought before the King of Ava who was so 
charmed with his delightful manners that he ap- 
pointed Htilat Minister of the Treasury!! The 
legend records that Htilat died full of honour, 
and apparently no moral lesson is intended by the 
story. Unable to appreciate the indigenous belief 
in charms and omens, the European mind is en- 
tirely incapable of following the train of Burmese 
thought into such situations. It is quite certain 
that Burmese Kings buried people alive under 
the foundations of pagodas, palaces and em- 
bankments, selecting victims with fortunate 
names like Aung, Pyu and E. (Victorious, White 
and Cool.) And this in a Buddhist country! The 
persistence of Nat worship must not, however, 
be overlooked. Again, the behaviour of the 
Wethandaya to his wife and children appears to 
us monstrous, whereas the Burmese regard it as 
the highest expression of charity and unselfish- 
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ness. The Story of Htilat, besides giving names 
to a number of rivers and villages, is often 
represented in wood carvings, and is the subject 
of plays. A dozen years ago the hideous deed 
was repeated by a man in Lower Burma who had 
seen the play acted. But instead of being pro- 
moted to a treasury, he was hanged. 

The superstitious motive actuating Htilat’s 
crime is comprehensible to the Burman. With 
its morality he is not concerned, and here enters 
a religious issue. Htilat by his murder and 
robbery becomes automatically invoved in the 
Buddhist Law of Karma—the Law of Cause and 
Effect—the Law of Moral Retribution, just and 
sure, not swerving a hair’s breadth, and absolutely 
inexorable. Htilat’s punishment is assured in 
this life or another, and neither King nor people 
are called upon to hasten it. And today we are 
faced with the same attitude. The deserter is 
pitied for his misfortune. The murderer is 
admired for his pluck. The criminal is not ex-~ 
posed. It is impossible for us to follow these 
subtle arguments without a close insight into 
Buddhism, which is a pure, magnificent truth, 
but too lofty for practical application by the des- 
cendants of apes, whose beasthood is after all 
hardly veiled, even in the best of us, by a thin 
screen of law, fear and convention. _ 

Social laws in Buddhist countries do not 
attempt to subplement Karma. Under Burmese 
regime crime was considered only. in its aspect 
as a civil wrong, for which the injured party 
must be compensated. This at least was the 
theory. Murder was punished by a fine of 
Rs. 300, to be paid to relatives of the deceased. 
It was the price of blood, and the same price was 
paid during the war for recruits, who by enlist- 
ing, were of course going straight to glorious 
death; though it was usually permissible for the 
hero to sell himself again two or three times 
en route. The idea of compensation pervades 
simple codes like the present Kachin Hills Regu- 
lation, which are merely an embodiment of 
tribal fines and values. 

Burmese Kings had few soldiers and police 
to support their authority. Poor fellows, they 
had no Legislative Councils, and the Y. M. B, A. 
did not then venture its valuable opinons. The 
autocrat ruled simply by Myitta or love, by 


-persuasion—in fact by expediency, An ex- 
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perienced collector of wealth like the robber 
Htilat was obviously the right person to protect 
the King’s treasury. 

However we may regard this view, it must be 
accepted as based upon fact. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 
to whom I turned for advice, gives me an inter- 
esting illustration. In 1886, shortly after the 
British annexation, the dacoit Bo Swe was su- 
preme in Minbu, where he had a large following. 
He tendered his surrender to Sir Charles Bernard 
on condition of appointment (without exam) to 
the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sir 
Charles was astonished at what he considered the 
man’s effrontery. But a Burmese King would 
certainly have accepted the offer in order to 
enlist Bo Swe’s genius on the right side. Instead 
of conducting a further, bloodly campaign in 
Minbu, Bo Swe, with ‘his personal experience 
of crime, would, no doubt, have made a model 
E. A. C. Openly taking bribes from both parties 
with charming impartiality, he would have re- 
turned that of the unsuccessful litigant. He 
would have administered cheap, intelligent 
justice: and the people, by avoiding him on all 
possible occasions, would have been ten times as 
“free” as they ever will be under Reform. 

A shallow lake near Shwepyi affords good duck 
and snipe shooting in winter. By June the ducks 
are gone, but great crowds of large water birds 
remain. I have seldom seen such quantities of 
Plover, Cormorants, Heron and Storks together. 
Enormous Adjutants assemble in scores, and 
Jabiru, or Black-necked Storks, also resort here. 
It is quite fascinating to watch the antics of these 
large birds. They take little notice of the villa- 
gers who drag the shallows with nets. Painted 
Storks march across the lake methodically with 
a quick step, like a regiment in close order; and 
it is wondeful that any fish at all survive the ac- 
tivities of so many expert fishermen. 

Leaving Shwepyi we climbed a low. spur upon 
which some phoongyi had lavished his affection, 
building there a small pagoda. There is a natural 
depression on the rock which, with the help of a - 
little cement, as been made to resemble the “ foot 
print of a Yahan” In an adjacent village we met 
a couple of Manipuris, or Ponas as they called 
themselves, who were wandering about casting 
horoscopes. Apparently a number of Manipuris 
were brought to Mandalay in Burmese times. 
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These two had never been out of Burma. I am 
told that Burmese Kings sometimes maintained 
Manipuri cavalry. A colony of Arakanese still 
resides near the Mahamuni Pagoda in Mandalay 
—their ancestors having been brought over as 
slaves when the Mahamuni image was carried 
to Burma after the conquest of Arakan by 
Bodaw Paya. 

Singu, with its white pagodas by the Irrawa- 
ddy, is of course well known to river travellers, 
though mail steamers sweep contemptuously by 
with out touching. It is an old little place, full 
of ruined shrines and lions and big trees, and is 
said to have been founded in the 6th century B. E. 
Singu derives its name from the outlaw Nga 
Sin “®) who, as the word “ Ku” denotes, swam 
the Irrawaddy at this point. In fact he swam it 
twice, the feat being commemorated by the vil- 


lages of Ma-hkauk and Mala “” on the opposite. 


bank. These names are corruptions of Hnit- 
hkauk and Hnit-la “*) which mean respectively 
twice going and twice coming. Wild characters 
like Nga Sin are affectionately remembered in 
Burma, and their memory cherished much as that 
of Robin Hood. Many were outlaws only tem- 
porarily. Probably they were really political 
leaders who had the sympathy of the people: and 
sometimes, as in this case, they came into favour 
with Kings who had formerly hunted them. 
Several river side villages in this section of the 
Irrawaddy record the persuit of Nga Sin by 
King Kyanzittha in the eleventh century. At a 
village, now called Shagwe, “*) Nga Sin took 
refuge in a hollow cutch tree (Sha Bin) “” 
which Kyanzittha cleft with his spear. Hence 
the name Shagwe—Cutch tree Cleft. The place 
where Nga Sin turned and laughed at his pur- 
suer is called Nga-ye: “*) and where the King 
got a clear view of the fugitive is called Tat 
Ywa (—Sight village. At last Kyanzittha 
thought he had got Nga Sin, and that place is 
called Sheinmaga—a corruption of Shi mu ga@” 
—will he be there? Finally Nga Sin was cap- 
tured at Singaing °*—Sin caught. Then fol- 

lowed reconciliation, and Nga Sin helped Kyan- 
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zittha in his wars. I am indebted to U Shein, 
Township Officer of Singu, and to Maung Willie, 
circle Police Inspector, for many of these stories. 
Legend has obscured incidents and names. The 
names themselves are corrupt—sometimes beyond 
recognition. Yet they contain the germ of his- 
tory, and preserve brave deeds and brave met 
from oblivion. They hand down living person- 
alities through the centuries. Legend choses with 
whimsical disregard of merit its heroes for re- 
membrance, without much discrimination of 
motives and morals. Some are worthy, some are 
not—hut fearless men of every age have claimed 
the sympathy of their fellows and the affection 
of posterity, and to such is given immortality in 
the speech of the people. 

On the lower slopes of the hills seven miles 
east of Singu, lies an old pagoda called Male 
Paya—obscure and remote, but endowed locally 
with great sanctity. From the quiet, shaded vil- 
lage of Male, a handsome causeway, massive and 
simple in design, ascends the hill to the shrine. 
The bell-shaped pagoda and its fine tazaung or 
pavilion, stand in a wide court, as yet unspoiled 
by modern frightfulness. It breathes the atmos- 
phere of old Burma; and from the paved court 
yard a splendid view is obtained of the wooded 
country across which lies the road from Singu. 
According to the legend—and it is all set forth 
at legenth on an enscribed stone—the Saint or 
Arahan, Shin Male obtained relics from the 
Thagya Min twenty-nine years after the death 
of Buddha, and enshrined them here. Coming 
to something more authentic, it is recorded that 
Alaung Sithu (fifth King of the Pagan dynasty: 
A. D. 1085 to 1160) visited the pagoda, repaired 
it, and dedicated land for its maintenance. The 
modern village of Kyauk Taing (Stone Pillar) 
was one of the boundaries of the consecrated 
zea. The pagoda still enjoys this revenue which 
amounts to 2000 baskets of paddy a year, worth 
about Rs.2,000/-. The fund is administered 
by the Headman of Nat-taung Village. The 
descendents of slaves dedicated to the Male 
Pagoda by King Alaung Sithu still occupy the 
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surrounding villages. Alaung Sithu’s prayer is 
remembered to this day “ May Kings and gov- 
ernments who in future days repair this shrine, 
share my Kutho,” he said “and may those who 
destroy-‘my work of merit suffer hell, and never 
see the future Buddha.” 

The dedication of land for the upkeep of the 
Male Pagoda has been confirmed twice since 
Alaung Sithu’s day—first in 918 B. E. by Hsin 
Byu Shin (apparently not the Hsin Byu Shin of 
the Alaungpra dynasty), and again in 955 B. E. 
by Maha Dhamma Yaza II, King of Hantha- 
waddy. Alaung Sithu’s elephant plays an im- 
portant part in the legend, and indeed confuses 
the issue by his waywardness. When aware of 
the sacredness of the site he fainted with sur- 
prise, and eventually recovered, bolted, returned 
and died, leaving a track of names in his wake 
such as Hsin-pyuyale (White Elephant got back) 
and Hsin The Chaung (Elephant died stream). 

. Wuttagan, or dedicated land, is now compara- 
tively rare. After Annexation Government was 
obliged to restrict the alienation of property, and 
to prohibit it altogether for private individuals. 
Only dedications made by Burmese Kings are 
recognised. It is a pity, however, that lands are 
not now dedicated afresh for the maintenance of 
some of the more important monuments of 
Burma, especially Pagodas of historical or arch- 
aeological value which have no festivals or other 
means of revenue. For instance, a magnificent 
old monument like the Dhamma-yan Gyi Pagoda 
at’.Pagan now falling to pieces with neglect, 
might be preserved indefinitely by a grant of 
Wuttagan land. Experience shows that such 
dedications are highly popular. They do not 
usually lapse, but survive the vicissitudes of 
Governments, providing a means of maintenance 
for all time. Regular repairs are possible when 
a building has a small income of its own, and 
such provision is more effective than niggardly 
grants from the Archaeological Department when 
decay is already far advanced. 

. In the case of Pagan it appears that dedica- 
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tions of land mentioned in the inscriptions have 
lapsed, except in the case of the Ananda and 
Shwezigon Pagodas. These have assigned to 
them respectively 75 acres and 461 acres, but 
since they are in daily use, they are less in 
need of steady incomes than any of the other 
monuments, 

Riverine villages in the Mandalay district are 
comparatively poor. Most of the crops depend 
for success upon rain alone. Others rely on 
flooding, which may easily be too much or too 
little. Island property is constantly disappear- 
ing in one place and building up in another, but 
fresh silt is often covered with sand for the first 
few years. Nevertheless, efforts are being 
made to encourage island cultivation. It is at 
any rate less precarious for the pioneer than the 
opening up of virgin jungle, where he usually 
succumbs physically or financially to fever, fai- 
lure or tree stumps, leaving those who succeed 
him to benefit by his labours. Jungle clearing 
has been up-hill work in Katha and Mogaung. 
In Pegu it was found that no single pioneer who | 
had cleared jungle in 1902 was in possession of 
the paddy land that was bearing valuable crops 
in 1912. Even their successors had failed, and. 
it was the third generation that reaped the 
harvest. 

Returning to Mandalay by launch we were 
able to touch at several small riverine villages. 
One of these was Katthin where the Buddha 
was borne in his buffalo incarnation. According 
to the legend, he fought a great battle with his 
father, and the words Hkat-thin, from which 
the village derives its name, means—Buffalo 
learning to fight. Another village visited was 
Nandaw Gyun—Royal Palace Island—where 
King Bodaw Paya put a temporary residence 
while building his Mingun Pagoda. The vast 
wreck of that unfinished and ill-fated monument, 
still the largest masonry building in the world, 
now rent by earthquakes, lies on the opposite 
bank of the Irrawaddy, rising above the tree- 
tops like a mountain of brick. 





FOLKLORE AND LEGENDS OF BURMA. 
L. IF’. Taytor. 


The following tales and legends have been col- 
lected from many parts of Burma and were re- 
lated to me in many different tongues. In nearly 
every case (excluding tales told in Burmese) the 
method of translation has been the same The 
words were first written down exactly as uttered 
A literal translation was then prepared, each word 
having its Burma equivalent set down against it. 
Next, a free paraphrase in Burmese was recorded. 
Finally a free translation into English was made 
in which the literal sense was adhered to as closely 
as possible. 

Some of the traditions and myths appear to 
belong to the tribes and races from whom they 
were obtained, but others have a wider diffusion 
and it cannot be ascertained where they orginated. 
Some of them may be peculiar to a tribe, others 
may have spread throughout Indo-China, whilst 
others perhaps have a circulation almost world 
wide. 

In the absence of definite knowledge I have 
simply given, in each case, the name of the 
language in which the recitation was made. I 
would like to suggest that Missionaries, Govern- 
ment Officers and other readers of this Journal 
who may find themselves stationed in the more 
backward parts of the Province devote some of 
their spare time to studying and recording the 
tales and legends of their fellow creatures. Pro- 
fit and entertainment will amply reward them for 
their pains. 


FLOOD MYTHS. 
I. 
KACHIN.* 


A long time ago N-gawn wa Magam made the 
heavens and the earth. He took his steel pincers, 


* Kachin myth was first written down for me and 
ecateel by the ll J. F. Ingram of the American 
Baptist Mission. My own version 1s based on his and is 
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his hammer, his pelletbow and his mud pullets 
and he created them. Then he determined to 
build a bridge across the Irrawaddy (Mali hkay. 
But nine men who were jealous of his works came 
to him and lied saying “O N-gawn wa Magam, 
your mother is dead, return home.” N-gawn wa 
Magam however replied “I can get another 
mother " and refused to return. They came 
again and said “ Your father is dead, return 
home.’’ Then N-gawn wa Magam, saying “ it’s 
hard to replace a father,’ arose and returned 
home. To his surprise he found that his parents 
were not only in good health but were awaiting 
his return. Then his spleen arose and his liver 
became heated and he sent forth the flood. In 
this flood all living people died save only two 
orphans, a brother and a sister. The way in 
which they avoided destruction was this: their 
ancestors being wealthy had left them a large 
drum in which they could shelter. Having loaded 
the drum with all kinds of food, with nine cocks 
and nine needles, they drifted over the surface 
of the waters. Thus for a season they floated on 
the waters and bobbed up and down in the firma- 
ment. ‘Afterwards, wishing to ascertain if the 
floods had abated, they threw out the needles and 
heard them clang upon the rocks below. Also 
they set free the nine cocks and heard them crow. 
Then, full of rejoicing, they left their drum and 
wandered about on the earth to find a dwelling 
place. Soon they met an ogre, the Nhkut Hkun 
Nat, who, wishing to eat them, seized them, 
placed them in his bag and carried them back and 
gave them to his wife to kill and prepare mince 
meat of them. The wife however took pity on 
the orphans, and being full of compassion for 
them, she set them free. So once more they 
wandered. Then they met the Tingra Shun Nat 


almost the same. The Rev. In 


am took a great deal of 
trouble and I am much indebt im. 
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and said to him “O grandfather, the Nhkut 
Hkun Nat, in order to eat us, sprang upon us and 
seized us." Then the Tingra Shun Nat hid 
them both and waited for their pursuer. When 
the Nhkut Hkun Nat came along and asked 
“ Have you seen my two orphans? This is the 
way by which they came and their footsteps 
terminate here,” Tingra Shun replied “No, I have 
seen them not, they have not come this way.” 

... Later, the two orphans having given birth to a 
son, Tingara Shun took the son, killed him and 
minced the flesh and scattered it at the junction of 
the nine roads. When the orphans enquired he 
said to them “ Your children are yonder at the 
crossroads, where eight other roads join.” Then 
they ran to the crossroads, but the new race of 
children which had sprung to life from the 
minced fragments of their son did not recognize 
them and drove them away and chased them as 
far as the land of the sun where, it is said, they 
still live. From then till now all Kachins regard 
the orphans as nats and make offerings to them, 
even to the sun nats. 





2. 
LisHAW. 


Long ago a great fire and a great flood devast- 
ated the earth. First came the fire and the earth 
was consumed, the trees were destroyed and fell, 
and the rocks were splintered and rolled down 
the slopes of the mountains. Then came the 
flood, so deep that no place was left uncovered 
that could support life. Animals and birds all 
died and perished. Two orphans only, a boy and 
a girl, escaped. When the earth became dry 
again, these two desired to marry. So they as- 
cended a mountain to consult the omens carrying 
with them two flat circular trays which they set 
rolling down the slopes into the valley. Then 
they took up the two parts of a mortar and rolled 
them down. The two trays were found to have 
fallen the same side up and the mortar and its 
base were both standing right end up. Conse- 
quently the omens being good they became hus- 
band and wife. Afterwards children were born 
to them, nine sons and nine daughters. From 
these nine couples sprang 9 races and their de- 
scendants became many. The earth became full 
of them. 
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3 
A NAT INVOCATION. 
SamMonG Hpon. 

Part 1.—O Lord of the sunrise and sunset, O 
Hsa Seing Lung, with brush and flag, with paper 
chain, with bunches of golden flowers, with white 
flowers, with food and drink, I humbly make 
offering to you. It has happened to me this day 
that I have vomited my food and my drink. I 
have not been able to sleep and only with diih- 
culty have I been able to eat. O Lord, make the 
heat of my body to subside, let eating be pleasant 
and let my fever depart. O Lord, 1 shiko to you, 
this day I worship you. Give me shade and 
shelter; let me have shade, let me have shelter. 
O Lord, I beseech you. From now, henceforth, 
let me continue to live happily with my father and 
mother, with my son and wife. Lord! There is 
none other like you. Let me remain peaceful and 
prosperous. Let my life be firm as a rock and 
compact as a roll of leaves. Please return now to 
your abode, O Lord, I humbly shiko to you. 

Part 2.—To-day, O followers of the Lord, 
when your Lord rises, rise ye too; sit when he sits 
and go when he goes. O followers of the Lord, 
O lesser Lords. With your Lord, together with 
your Lord, make eating pleasant and make 
drinking pleasant, together with your Lord. 
With brush and paper chain, with flag and flag 
stick and bamboo tea pot, I make offering and 
shiko to you, together with your Lord. Make 
me fortunate, give me shade and give me shelter, 
from now and henceforth. You, O Lords, to- 
gether with your Lord, the Great Lord, I adore 
and shiko. Make me to be as if I had found a 
good medicine, as if I had eaten a powerful drug. 
Let me be fortunate. Make me strong as if I had 
lived upon good food. Let me be prosperous, i 
also my father, my wife, my son and his wife, my 
household and house site. Keep my heart and 
chest warm, preserve them in health. Let me 
enjoy peace and prosperity. By means of your 
power make me to be fortunate. Please return 
now and go back to your abode. 





4 
THE LEGEND oF THE Nat U Yin Gy1. 
From A BURMESE VERSION. 
There were once two sisters who lived in 
different villages. They were both married and 
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had one son each. The son of the elder sister 
. was named Maung Po Aung, that of the younger 
Maung Yin Gyi. 


Maung Yin Gyi was a skilful musician and 
could earn money anywhere. Maung Po Aung 
had to work wherever he could find employment. 
One day Maung Yin Gyi went to visit his cousin 
who was then working with a party of wood- 
cutters and went with them to Diamond Island 
in a boat. Being the youngest of the party he 
was left on the beach to cook food and to watch 
the boat. Having boiled the rice and prepared 
the meal he commenced to play, this he did so 
well that seven fairies came and danced to his 
strains and the youngest of them fell in love with 
him. When the woodcutters returned they made 
a raft of their logs and tried to tow it behind the 
boat, but it would not move. They therefore con- 
cluded that one of their number had offended the 
spirits and cast lots to determine the bringer of 
such misfortune. Three times the lot fell upon 
Maung Yin Gyi, so they left him behind and went 
away with the boat and the raft which no longer 
refused to move. As for Maung Yin Gyi the 
fairies turned him into a Nat like themselves and 
he went away and lived in the Nat Abode. 


Norr.—Like all Nats, Maung Yin Gyi became 
somewhat capricious. The people of Lower Bur- 
ma, therefore, are in the habit of offering him 
food to keep him from harming them. Wood 
cutters especially have to do this before cutting 
wood. U Yin Gyi (as he is now know) receives 
food offerings (without flesh) at the beginning 
and end of the Buddhist Lent. Burmans make 
their cferings in the evenings at sunset and 
Talaings in the mornings at sunrise. Smaller 
offerings may be made at any time save on 
Wednesday and during the Buddhist Lent. 
Another name by which this Nat is known is 
“ Ye-ngan-baing-ashin-gvi.” or the Great “ Lord 
of the Salt-Waters,” it being supposed that he 
holds sway over the salt waters and tidal creeks. 
Offerings are made on a bamboo platform sup- 
ported on a bamboo post and bearing cocoa-nut 
fronds at the four corners. 





* Hto=bird, mo=—mother. 
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5 
BIRD LEGENDS. 
SGAwW Karen. 

There lived once a young girl who was very 
lazy in her habits and who always rose late in the 
morning. She persisted in her evil habits despite 
the repeated warning of her parents. One day 
enemies attacked the house and her parents, hav- 
ing roused her, fled for safety. The girl, how- 
ever, went on with her sleep. When at last she 
woke up, she found herself surrounded by her 
enemies who made preparations to kill her. 
Having begged them in vain to spare her life, she 
began calling her mother. Suddenly she was 
transformed into a bird and flew away, but she 
may still be heard calling for her mother Hte- 
mo-wu, hto-mo-wu.* 





6 
BuRMESE. 

There was once a big handsome bird 
which ruled over all the smaller birds of the 
jungle and which was greatly toved by them. 

One day in order to show their affection, thev 
decided to ask permission of their ruler for all of 
them to kiss him. Assent was readily given. 
Now a bird has sharp beak and cannot kiss with- 
out drawing a drop of blood. By the end of the 
ceremony therefore, the ruler had received so 
many marks of affection and had lost so much 
blood that he was reduced to a very small bird 
Ever since then he was called the Nan-Pyi-Sok 
bird.7 


BurMESE. 

There was once a boatman who lived happily 
with his wife in a small house, earning their food 
by letting out his boat and himself on hire. One 
day he was commissioned to go to a distant vil- 
lage. Unable to take his wife with him he provid- 
ed her ‘vith enough food and money to last until 
his return and went away. The wife however was 
not faithful and allowed another man to visit her. 
The husband +n the other hand missed his wife 
and every day he thought of her. He saved his 
earnings and ever scrupled to purchase food for 
himself in order that he might be able to give her 


+ Nan=kiss, Pyi=finished, Sok—suck. 
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all. When therefore he returned home and saw 
his wife with the other man he was so stricken 
with grief that he fell in a faint to the floor. As 
soon as he recovered the wicked couple attacked 
him with kicks and blows and sent him away. 

For long he wandered, bemoaning his fate until 
at length he took shelter in a Zayat. Then he re- 
flected thus ‘ Why should I worry about this wo- 
man? She is the cause of my misery and she will 
newt be kind to me again. Evidently she has 
ceased to love me. It will be better never to think 
of her again.” And he felt consoled. 

But later he reflected once more and recalled 
to mind how they had both promissed one another 
on the day of their marriage never to seek love 
elsewhere and he felt that death would be prefer- 
able to the pangs of a broken heart. So he de- 
cided to kill his wife, ““ For” said he, “if I kill 
her now, I need never to worry any more about 
her and my mind will be consoled. Further more 
it will prevent her living with my enemy. 

So he took a large knife and went back to his 
house and killed the wicked pair saying “ we two 
should live together, we two should live together.” 
Whilst crying thus, he and his wife both turned 
into birds and to this day they may be heard call- 
ing out “we two together, we two together.” 
“ Hnit-yauk-chin, Hnit-yauk-chin.” 

But the husband now takes precautions. When 
the wife lays eggs in a hole in the tree, he fastens 
her in so that she cannot get away. With stiff 
mud and black varnish he plasters up the mouth 
of the hole, leaving only an aparture through 
which he can pass food. Should any other bird 
approach her during his absence and leave its 
footprints on the mud, he at once suspects her 
and drags her out and kills her with a stab of his 
bill, calling out, ““ we two should live together, we 
two should live together.” “ Hnit-yauk-chin, 
Hnit-yauk-chin.” 


8. 
BuRMESE. 
There was once a man who collected a quantity 
of food to make an offering. Before he could 
prepare the food he was taken ill and saw that he 


*Wet=pig; kyet=fowl; chauk=six; kaung=person; 
pyauk=lost; thauk—drink; sa=eat. 
“} An animal intermediate between an ox and a buffalo. 
Probably the same as the Chin “mythun,” the result of 
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must soon die. He then thought: “I am now 
near death and my offering has not been made. 
If I die now, the offering will be made by others 
and I shall gain no merit. It will be better to 
allow my wife and children to consume it.” So 
thinking, he died and was turned into a bird. 
This bird is called the Wet-kyet-chauk-kaung- 
pyauk-thauk-sa bird.* 





9. 
LOVE SONGS. 
PALAUNG. 

Let me sing this to you. Above all things you 
must pay attention to the Law. Don’t lust after 
carnal gratifications, for, after all, the parts of the 
body have no permanence. Moreover ones flesh 
is but as the flesh of animals, fit for vultures to 
feed upon. Although without your features may 
be beautiful as jade, yet there is no beauty within. 
Oh, my dear one!. My beautiful one! Don’t lust 
my sister, pass safely through the present world. 
Know God and study the Law, both for your own 
sake and for mine. If you do this, then the next 
existence will certainly be good for both of us 
and you will get whatever you pray for. Oh my 
dear one, whose complexion is smooth as wax. 
If you once begin to do wrong, then you will pass 
from bad to worse, and on account of your sins 
you will go to hell. 

[Sung by a husband to his wife in order to en- 
courage her in the path of virtue. ] . 





10. 
Marv. 

Oh dear! Oh beautiful cousin! Will you tell 
me who you are? How shall I speak to you? 
Whence do you come? Whose child are you? 
Are you not to me already-as the daughter of my 
uncle and aunt,j and of my father-in-law and 
mother-in-law? Is it not so? When we have 
intercourse together, don’t say that it hurts, that 
it is painful. My heart is drawn towards you and 
becomes big with love. But how do you feel? 
I am a gallant lover and will marry you. I will 
make presents of a big gong, a long robe and a 
napaukt when I marry you. 





cross-breeding between a wild bison and an ordinary cow. 


T Among tribes who practise cross-cousin marriage, the 
parents-in-law will naturally be an uncle and an aunt. 
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[This is one of the love songs that a Maru 
youth will sing to the lady of his fancy. The 
lady who receives this attention must sing an ap- 
propriate song by way of reply. Should she fail 
in this she would be considered uncultured and 
the youth would turn his glances elsewhere. ] 





II. 


LAMENTATIONS. 
PapaAuNG Karen.* 


The cock crows on Mount Praswa, the monkey 
howls on Mount Prasaing. Old men listen care- 
fully to learn whether the crowing and the howl- 
ing portend good or ill. 

Nothing but mountains and valleys. I fight the 
tigers but I have no spears. I chase the ox but 
I get no meat. All animals are afraid. The trees 
are difficult to climb and the land is so rough that 
even when I walk slowly I stumble. The water 
from Praso Mountain flows to Toungoo, the 
water from Prase runs away to Siam. The rocks 
glare, the sun scorches the barbs of the Indian 
corn. I am unable to get even a load of corn, 
neither can I clear for myself a field. My mouth 
is like a mushroom. The grandfather instead of 
becoming fat is slender, even the children of the 
rich cry out “O mother, give us some food.” 
Wanting to travel by a new road I must pay for 
men to clear it, wanting to go by an old one I 
must pay the fee demanded. Wanting to sow 
paddy I must pay excessive taxes The whole 
earth mocks at me. I am bewitched even when 
setting traps for rats near the Salween. 

[Praswa and Prasaing are the names of a well 
known mountain near Dorokho in Loikaw. Near 
this mountain there once occurred a great land- 
slip which covered up animals and men. Those 
animals and birds which escaped rushed for safe- 
ty to Praswa Mountain and the cocks crowed 
when they attained safety and the monkeys 
howled with joy. 

This story is intended to show the hardships 
of life when the Karen country was first con- 

quered by the Burmans. ] 


* For this translation I am endebted to Father Peano 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, Dorokho. : 
(1). The cans bird a on the banks of a river 
bo assed and sings. 
rai hg on which the paddy is thrashed. 


12. 
Scaw Karen. 

The rivers and lands shall shake and tremble. 
If you lay down your hat or rain shield they will 
be carried away. The bore will rise in the river 
and rush along, then the Kura birds “ will sing 
You cannot anchor your community with posts 
of timber and bamboo you can only do it by re- 
taining your children and keeping them at home. 
When you remain together even the wild beasts 
will not be able to harm you. Fix your fences 
with spikes of iron, an iron fence cannot be jump- 
ed. Don’t leave home. 

Friend! When the ed rice grains are beaten 
they appear to fly into the air and disappear, but 
but golden grains remain upon the log.“ Don’t 
go away, Naw Dubaw, stay behind and consult 
the chicken bones. 

In places where water is good, I have been, 
where land is good, there also have I been. I 
have been to all good places. But whenever I 
wanted to ascend from my boat to buy food, I 
never had sufficient time. Even after eating and 
washing my hands, riches were of no use to me, 
for I had to make spears of my silver and dah 
handles of my gold in order to protect myself. 
Don’t praise other countries. There you will 
have to pay even for land and water, and if you 
manage to get curry and dried fish to eat, you will 
have to feed others. Don’t settle amongst other 
peoples. Yours will be the fate that befell the 
youth who, thinking only of his parents-in-law 
gave all his food to them and every thing he 
earned. When he could give no more they turned 
him out and he had to return to his old mother 
who fed him on crabs. .A mother has infinite love. 

The hornbill flies from the place where it was 
reared, but the Edolis loves its home and sings 
with joy. The big Toucan loves not its offspring, 
but the Edolis rejoices in its young and sings with 
joy. 

Brothers, unite together and build a strong 
house “ so that even if the sky falls it will sup- 
port it. If you live together in harmony, then 
even a stone roasted in ashes will be delicious as 
a sweet potato. ; 


(3). By uniting together make the community strong 
enough to withstand any misfortune. ‘ 

Possibly an allusion to the long houses which sheltered 
whole communities. 
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[This is a song containing the advice of the 
elders to the young and the burden is this. Better 
to live poor and contented than rich and anxious. 
Better to enjoy the love of ones family and kin 
than suffer the greed and envy of others. ] 





13. 
FABLES. 
GuEKO KareEN. 

There was once an orphan boy whose grand- 
mother sent him out in search of food. He set a 
trap in the top of a tree and caught a bird. Then 
he liberated the bird and told it to fly to his grand- 
mother’s house and cook itself nicely. When he 
returned home in the evening, the old lady had to 
explain that birds when caught must be first killed 
and then cooked. Next day he set out again, and 
seeing some mushrooms he took out his knife and 
cut them and brought them back to his grand- 
mother who had then to explain to him that mush- 
rooms must be plucked by the roots. On yet 
another occasion he saw a swarm of bees and 
thought to catch them, but they stung him and so 
he ran home to his grandmother who explained 
that bees must first be stupified by means of 
smoke. Once more he set out and met a monk 
whom he followed and whose robes he set on fire 
to, but the monk pelted him with stones and he 
had yet another failure to tell his grandmother. 
The old lady then explained that monks were a 
superior class of people who must be worshipped 
and not annoyed. Finally he went out again and 
this time he met a tiger which he began to wor- 
ship, but the tiger immediately killed him and 
ate him up. 





14. 
Danvu. 

There was once a poor man who earned his 
living by gathering and selling fire wood. Al- 
though he was so poor, he never forgot to make 
offerings to the local Nat. Every evening when 
he cooked his food for the next day, he used to 
set some aside for this purpose, which he offered 
up at the foot of the tree where the Nat lived. 

As a result of the merit that he had so gained, 
the tree Nat, feeling very grateful, produced 
three golden eggs and gave them to the poor man 
in order to help him. Whilst he was on the way 
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back to the house, carrying the eggs in his hand, 
a kite swooped down and snatched one away. 
Thus he lost the first egg. As for the second egg, 
whilst he was bathing, a fish took it away. Only 
the third egg was now left to him. This he took 
home and showed to his wife and son. So full of 
rejoicing were they at their good fortune that 
their neighbours became curious and watched 
them through the holes in the walls of their house. 
At length, when it was very late, they hid the egg 
in the ashes of the fire and went to sleep. Then 
the neighbours entered quietly and stole it. 

Next day the poor man discovered his loss, but 
he remained just as charitable as before. Having 
no rice left to offer the Nat, he went to the river 
side and caught a fish. Having no firewood left, 
he climbed a tree and brought down the twigs of 
a bird’s nest. Great was his surprise when on 
taking the nest to pieces he found his first missing 
egg, greater still was his joy when on cutting 
open the fish he discovered the second egg. 

As for the neighbours, seeing that the power- 
ful Nat was truly favouring the poor man, and 
fearing the consequences of their wickedness, 
they went to him confessed all and give him 
back the third of the golden eggs. 





15. 
SHORT TALES. 


Prose Version. 
Scaw Karen. 


Kunawle and his wife Mue lived together. 
One day Kunawle had to go away on a journey, 
and fearing that harm might befall his wife, he 
prepared ready for her use seven stacks of water 
pots and seven bundles of firewood. When he 
left he told her that on no account was she to 
come down out of the house. After he had gone, 
a boa tried in vain to entice her out. Finally as 
a last resort, he attacked the pigs under the house. 
The woman rushed down and the boa, wrapping 
itself round her, took her to its hole and kept her 
prisoner. A dove that lived nearby went in 
search of Kunawle to tell him what had happened. 
It cooed to attract attention and then asked for - 
Kunawle. At the seventh village it found him 
and told him exactly what had occured. There- 
upon Kunawle returned to save his wife. The 
boa demanded his heart’s blood as a ransom. 
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Kunawle killed a dog and offered its blood, but 
the boa refused it. He then cut his finger and 
offered his own blood, but the boa refused that 
too. So in the end Kunawle had to puncture his 
own heart and bleed to death, and the boa 
released Mue. 


From the song version. 


It is said that Kunawle was patient and had to 
rescue Mue from the pit. It is said also that Mue 
was faithful. Some people think that she loved 
the boa. This however is not true 

The fact is she was taken by force. When she 
saw the snake she lost her presence of mind and 
became excited. She ought of course, to have re- 
mained quietly in the house together with her 
water pots and firewood. Therefore had the 
dove to search for her husband and to coo: 
“Naw Mue is being killed by a boa, come back 
quickly, Saw Kunawle.” 





16, 
BweE Karen. 

A poor man once approached a King and 
begged for food. The King, being compassion- 
ate and wishing to remove the beggar’s poverty, 
gave him a precious stone. The begger however, 
instead of selling it for sufficient money to pur- 
chase food to last a long time, was about to ex- 
change it for a single dish of rice. The King 
therefore took back the stone, but in order that 
he might still assist the poor man to moderate 
fortune, he placed a heap of silver in the middle 
of a road which the beggar must cross. But the 
beggar did not notice it and left it. Finally a 
spirit came along and gave him three magical 
arrows in order that he might shoot things to eat, 
but he forget his instructions and so he has had 
nothing to eat even to this day. 





77. 
Pwo Karen. 

Long ago there lived an old man and an old 
woman and they had one child. This child was 
a girl and they called her “ Nangmengpurwa.” 
One day the husband and the wife went out fish- 
ing. The old man made his rod of the wood of 
the Lesangpu tree. When at length he caught a 
fish, his wife said “that will be enough for 
Nangmengpurwa to eat,” but her husband replied 


“don’t be a nuisance. I have only to beat you 
with this rod and you will turn into a tortoise.” 
After further time had elapsed he caught another 
fish and his wife once more said “ that will be 
enough for Nangmengpurwa to eat.” The hus- 
band then became angry and beat the old woman 
with his rod and she turned into a tortoise. 
When he returned home his daughter said 
“Tather! mother has not yet returned, where is 
she?" and he answered “ your mother remained 
behind plucking vegetables.” After waiting a 
long time for her mother the girl again said 
“Father! mother has not yet returned, where is 
she? and he replied “ your mother remained be- 
hind gathering fuel, she will come soon.” Once 
more she repeated her question and said “ mother 
is remaining away very long.” So at last the 
father had to confess to his child that he had 
beaten her mother with his fishing rod and she 
had turned into a tortoise. Then she said 
“Father! go show me the place.” So her father 
showed her the place and she called out to her 
mother saying:—‘‘ Mother Mother! show your- 
self. Father has beaten mother with a fishing rod 
and she has turned into a tortoise.” Then the 
mother, in the form of a tortoise, came up to the 
top of the water and swam to where she stood and 
she ted her, after which she returned home. 





18. 
Pwo Karen. 


Two orphan brothers were brought up by their 
grandmother. When they grew up they recipro- 
cated this kindness by searching for food and 
tending the old lady. The elder brother used to 
bathe her every day, but one day he said to his 
younger brother “ to day do you please to bathe 
grandmother” and the younger brother replied 
“very well, brother, I will do so,” and the elder 
brother left the house. Then the younger brother 
boiled some water and poured it over his grand- 
mother and the grandmother died. The elder 
brother returned later, and saw that his grand- 
mother was dead and scolded his younger brother 
and ordered him to summon a priest to bury the 
body. The younger brother went out, and seeing 
a company of devils, he brought them back with 
him. As soon as the devils saw the corpse they 
até it up. The two brothers then said to one 
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another “this is dangerous for us, let us run 
away and hide,” so they ran away and hid. 
When the devils had finished eating the grand- 
mother they went to look for the two youths in 
order to eat them. Having found them, they 
caught them and devoured them. 





19. 
SHAN. 

Once upon a time a Shan man whilst walking 
in the jungle noticed two eggs of the Sungang 
Snake. He boiled and ate them and then return- 
ed to his village.. When his friends returned after 
the day’s work was done, he told them how he had 
found and eaten the snake eggs. But they all 
became serious and answered “you must leave 
the village at once; in the evening the snake will 
come to seek revenge and if it finds you here, it 
will kill you and all of us.” So the man grew 
very much afraid. But a friend comforted him 
and said “This snake, known as the Sungang 
snake, has great powers. If a man eat its eggs, 
then even without being told where the man lives, 
it will track him down and kill him. Now I will 
tell you what to do. Go and hide in a hole in the 
ground. When the snake commences to enter to 
follow you, cut off its head with a dah.” The 
man therefore armed himself with a dah and went 
and concealed himself in a hole as he had been 
told. 

When the parent snakes returned in the even- 
ing to their eggs and found nothing but the shells, 
they at once followed up the footprints of the 
man who had stolen them. But the man, with his 
dah ready in his hand, watched their approach. 
As the male snake lowered its head to enter the 
hole, the man cut it so that it died. He served 
the female snake in the same manner, Then, 
having successfully disposed of his foes, he 
climbed out of the hole and returned’ to his 
home. 


20. 


DANAW. 


[A prose version, very similar to the above, 
exists also among the Danaws. It is so similar 


-* that it need not be repeated. The Danaws how- 
per oh “ever possess, also a song version in an idiom so 





ee ae, 
is 
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archaic that even the elders find difficulty in trans- 
lating it. It runs somewhat as follows:—] Two 
men were wandering about in the country. They 
turned their steps to the South, to the South did 
they go. Then they turned West, to the Sunset 
did these two men go. Then they faced North, 
to the North did they journey. At last they came 
East and moved towards the land of the Rising 
Sun. They found by the roadside the eggs of a 
snake and ate them. Finally they 1eturned home. 
When they had related their adventures their 
neighbours were afraid. They were sent back 
into the jungle and were not allowed to enter the 
village. So they wandered again, first to the 
South, then to the West, then to the North and at 
last to the East. Then they took shelter in a cave. 
When the snake came to look'for them, they cut 
off its head with a dah as it was entering the cave. 





2I. 
PALAUNG. 

A certain king once dreamt that his bowels en- 
circled his city seven times, so he sent for his 
soothsayers. But the soothsayers were jealous of 
the Lady Loi Ngun, the wife of the Crown 
Prince and the king’s daughter-in-law. There- 
fore they said to the king “ You must, O King, 
make offerings of many kinds of flesh, including 
the flesh of the Lady Loi Ngun. If you fail to do 
this, the city will certainly be destroyed.” 

Wishing to preserve the city from destruction, 
and being unwilling to sacrifice the Lady Loi 
Ngun without the consent of the Crown Prince 
who was then absent on a mission, he hit upon a 
way of avoiding both misfortunes. His queen 
placed a magic robe upon the Crown Princess. 
The result was that when the executioners were 
ready to kill her, she suddenly flew up into the 
sky. Then she heard the crying of her infant 
child and her tears fell and she wept aloud. “My 
dear child,” she cried “now your father will know 
how these wicked soothsayers wished to kill me. 
Though I long to give you milk, I am unable to 
do so. I will fly away to the protection of the 
hermit who lives to the North. When your 
father returns to the city, tell him what has hap- 
pened,” and she flew away to the North. Whuis‘ 
she was away, there came a great earthquake and ~ 
the city was violently shaken. 
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22. 
KARENBYU. 

There was once an orphan boy who lived with 
his grandmother. One day some men went 
to catch frogs and fish for food and the boy went 
with them. Being unable to catch anything, the 
men consulted their chicken bones, when sudden- 
ly the boy, struck by a Nat, fell to the ground. 
The men, regarding this as an omen, picked him 
up and threw him into the water. After that 
they caught frogs and fish in plenty. When they 
had collected enough, they returned home. 

As soon as the grandmother saw them, she 
asked about her grandson, but the men replied 
that he had remained behind and would come 
later. When it got dark and the boy had not 
come back, she began to suspect that the men had 
killed him. 

She went therefore into the jungle and care- 
fully buried two singing insects, the bristles of a 
pig, one big gong and one flat gong.* Three days 
later, the men, hearing strange and extraordin- 
ary noises, went out to investgate. When they 
approached the place where the objects were 
buried, the earth opened and swallowed them up. 





23. 
Maru. 

Once upon a time a blind man and a lame wo- 
man lived together. They made their living by 
breaking into their neighbours’ houses and steal- 
ing their possessions. On one occasion, it being 
very dark, they stopped to rest in a cemetery on 
their way home. When they proceeded to share 
the stolen money, the blind man. being unable to 
see, asked the women to divide. The woman, of 
course, gave a lot to herself and very little to the 
blind man. The latter therefore became angry 
and saying “in what a silly manner you have 
divided. O lame wench ” he hit her with his staff, 
and, wonderful to relate, cured her of her deform- 
ity. Then the woman saying “how blind you 
are” hit back and struck him across the face, 
curing him immediately of his blindness. After 
this, the two lived peacefully together and shared 
their spoils equally. Descended from them, the 
Marus are a strong and sturdy race. 


* i. e. she performed a certain magical rite. 
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24. 
GHEKO KAREN. 

A cripple and a blind man once agreed to live 
together. One day whilst they were walking to- 
gether on the road, the cripple saw a bird's nest 
in the top of a tree. So the blind man climbed 
the tree and put his hand into the nest to search 
for eggs. Instead of eggs however, he seized a 
snake which lashed him across the eyes with its 
tail and which, in fear, he threw <lown on to the 
cripple who was waiting at the foot of the tree. 
The cripple was so terrified that he pulled himself 
erect and his twisted hip immediately became 
straight so that he was cured. As for the blind 
man, his adventure had so alarmed him that he 
opened his eyes wide and was able to see. 
The two men went away rejoicing in their good 
fortune. 





25. 
ANIMAL TALE. 
AKBA. 

Once upon a time a tortoise and a monkey be- 
came friends. One day the tortoise said to the 
monkey “ Tomorrow we will catch animals ” and 
he explained his plan as follows :—‘* Tomorrow 
I will start first and you will follow; when you 
see a bundle of rice on the road, pick it up and 
bring it along with you.” The next morning, the 
tortoise starting early, disguised himself as a 
bundlé of rice which the monkey, when he saw it, 
picked up and placed in a bag which he slung 
over his shoulder. After ‘a short while the 
monkey called out for the tortoise “ Hey, tor- 
toise.” “Ley,” replied the tortoise in a weak 
voice. ‘The monkey hearing this reply thought 
that the tostoise was still far ahead and followed 
him. Then the tortoise upset some watert in the 
monkey's bag and the monkey seeing it drip out 
said “‘ My friend’s curry gravy is leaking ” and 
put out his hands to catch it and drank it. “ It is 
tasteful indeed " he reniarked. Then having call- 
ed for the tortoise twice and thrice and not hav- 
ing seen nim, he hecame angry and thought he 
would open and eat the bundle of rice. So he 
opened it and seeing his friend said “Oh you 
cunning fellow ” and they both laughed. 


+ The correct translation in Burmese, of this incident is 


BSeareolaoSa 
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The monkey then said to the tortoise “ To- 
morrow also I will provide a bundle of rice, when 
you see it you must carry it” and the two.return- 
ed home. Next morning the monkey left first 
and having hidden himself in a bundle of rice, he 
waited, but his hands and feet were sticking out. 
When the tortoise saw the bundle he said aloud 
“this is my friend’s bundle, I think, therefore I 
will shoot at it and see if I can hit it.” Having 
said this, he took him. But the monkey criyng 
out. “don’t shoot, don’t shoot” emerged from 
the bundle. Then having rested awhile, the 
two returned home. 





26. 
TRADITION OF THE LOST WORD. 
From THE RED KAREN. 


In olden times our ancestors were cutting 
grass in a Taungya when God approached them 
and asked them to carry Him. They replied that 
they were busy and had no time to do so, but they 
gave Him a hat to protect Him against the sun. 

Then God went on and asked the Burmans to 
carry Him, but they too replied that they were 
busy and gave Him a paddle. 

Finally God approached the white men and 
called out to them and they came and carried 
Him. 

After the white men had returned home, God 
sent them a book of gold and silver, to the Bur- 
mans a book of palm leaf and to the Karens a 
book of skin. When the messenger approached 
the latter they were busy so they asked him to 
deposit the present on the stump of a tree and he 
did so. 

When they had finished their work they went 
to look for the book but it had disappeared. “I 
saw it fall to the root of the tree and devoured 
it”’ said a dog that was standing near. “ Where 
do you retire every day?” asked the elders. 
“When I retire, the fowls devour my leavings ” 
replied the dog. “If that be so, we must search 
the bones inside the fowls” said the elders, and 
so, even to this day, we Karens consult the bones 
of the fowl. 


*This refers to a fabulous bird which used to ascend a 


moutain once a year to Worship. Noticing that the vil- 
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The big bird* that ascended the mountain 
taught us that it is good to retire tz the mountain 
to worship. If we forget to worship we shall 
suffer fever and sickness. 

Those who eat chickens+ forget what they wish 
to do, but those who consult the livers of pigs 
know whether an action will be fortunate or 
otherwise. 





27. 


TAUNGTHA HISTORICAL TRADITION. 


TAUNGTHA VERSION. 

There was once a King of Thaton who was 
travelling through the jungle on the Mountains 
of Martaban when he met a Keindara in the form 
of a beautiful lady. Falling in love with her he 
took her back to his Palace and made her his 
Chief Queen. Their descendants were numerous 
and filled the land. But wars arose and the des- 
cendants of the King of Thaton fled far away and 
took refuge on the slopes of Popa Mountain. 
There they lived and multiplied under the protec- 
tion of the King of Burma. “ Let us not tell any- 
one that we are descendants of the King of 
Thaton,” they agreed, “ or the King of the Bur- 
mans will arrest us and make us slaves. If asked 
what we are, we will answer ‘we are Pyus.’” 
Moreover they clothed themselves in white, and 
they lived in safety and multiplied, and a very 
beautiful girl was born among them. One day, 
when the girl was growing into a beautiful wo- 
man, Prince Kyanzittha, the son of Anawrata, 
King of Pagan, went on a visit to Popa Mountain. 
Seeing the beautiful maiden he asked her who 
she was. “I am a descendant of the King of 
Thaton” she replied, and Kyanzittha took her 
back with him and married her and made her his 
Chief Queen. Then children and grandchildren 
were born to them. But the Queen longed to see 
her parents once more and told Kyanzittha of her 
desire. So he gave her the Myosaship of Popa, 
and presented her also with a gold hair pin, a 
gold belt and a golden scarf to console her. Then 
when the decendants of the King of Thaton had 
increased so that the slopes of Popa would no 
longer support them, he established them in the 





un 2? olden times the Karens did not eat fowls but only 
ed them to consult their bones. A man who cooked 


lagers round about did not pray, it taught them how to do and ate the flesh would forget to examine the bones. 
50, ; 
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village of Mangalat and in Wethet where they 
built 12 houses, also in 10 houses in Mue village 
in the Yaw township of Chakap. So Kyanzittha 
established them, and they are now a numerous 
people. When Burmans, ask “ of what race are 
you?” they reply “in former times we lived in 
Taungtha city, and for long we have been known 
as Taungthas, After the name of this city, we 
call ourselves Taungthas.” 





28. 
ANOTHER VERSION. * 


The great King of Thaton, having unfurled 
his battle-standard, met on the Mountains of 
Martaban a Manussa-Keindara, took her away 
with him, named her Keindaradewi and appoint- 
ed her his Chief Queen, the occupant of the 
Southern Appartments. On the seventh succes- 
sion of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, the 
Kingdom fell into disorder and many of the 
people fled and hid on Mount Popa in Burma 
where, by the Burmans, they were known as 





tie. Tilin. 
* This version is taken from a parabaik in the posses- 
sion of a Taungtha living at Tilin. The language is 


Burmese, but the style is so peculiar as to suggest that it 


was written by a Taungtha rather than by a Burman. 


Brus. Now the Bru people were enlightened 
and well endowed with the higher virtues, also, 
they wore white clothes. 

One day Prince Kyanyit, son of Nawratha 
Minzaw, King of Pagan, while visiting Mount 
Popa, saw a beautiful maiden and asked her the 
name and lineage of her parents. Being thus 
questioned she replied: “ We are descendants of 
the King of Thaton” and the Prince took her 
away with him. When he became King he made 
her his Chief Queen and presented her with a 
gold hairpin, a golden girdle and a scarf. 

After many days and months, wishing to see 
her parents again, she repeatedly asked permis- 
sion of the King, so the King gave her the 
Myosaship of Popa. Shortly afterwards the 
Queen’s parents died and she also died of grief. 
Later on, the descendants of the King of Thaton, 
becoming numerous, divided themselves up and 
separated. Twelve households were established 
in a place which they called Wetlet in Mingala 
Tilin. Ten more households were established 
in a village which they named Mi-E in Yaw- 
kya-khat. 








The owner of the parabaik inherited it from his grand- 
father and is unable to say whether the legend is taken 
from a fae or Burmese original. 

This legend, but not this version of it, is referred to 
by Mr. Blagden on p. 85, of Vol. I, Part 2, of the Epi- 
graphia Birmanica. 


A STUDY IN BURMESE SOCIOLOGY. 
By Taw Sern Ko, C.1.E. 


Pages 8—13 of the Report on the Police Ad- 
ministration of Burma for the year 1919 afford 
us an interesting reading as they give us a 
glimpse into the sociology of Burma. Many 
experienced and sympathetic Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Commissioners give their opinions 
on the increasing criminality of the Province, 
and out of these, we select, for comment, the 
opinions of Mr. C. R. Wilkinson I. C. S. Deputy 
Commissioner of Katha, and of Mr. H. Clay- 
ton, C. I. E., I. C..S., Commissioner of the 
Arakan Division. The Katha district is inhabi- 
ted by Kachins, Shans, and Kadus, who are not 
so intelligent or advanced in civilization as the 
Burmans, and Mr. Wilkinson must have heen 
greatly struck by the racial characteristics of 
these different nationalities. He says “As re- 
gards the causes of crime,my opinion remains 
unchanged that the principal cause is racial and 
not economic. Tracts with a purely Burmese 
population show more crime. than those into 
whose population an admixture of races such 
as Shan and Kachin enters and the comparison 
holds good not only as between districts but 
also as between different townships in this dis- 
trict. I would reiterate my conviction that, 
although the causes of crime are many and com- 
plex the causes its non-repression are few, simple 
and easily removed. ‘It is my settled conviction 
that simplification of our Judicial System, which 
is far too advanced for this primitive land, would 
reduce crime to one-fourth of its present volume. 
I would almost say that I have not yet found 
any part of Burma for which the Kachin Hill 
Tribes Regulation would not mutatis mutandis 
form a sufficiently advanced code of law.” We 
must confess to a great deal of sympathy with 
the remarks of the Deputy Commissioner, but 
we cannot accept them without a detailed exami- 
nation. He makes two allegations: (1)- that 
the principal cause of crime in Burma is racial, 
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i.e. to say, that the Burmans, as a race, are ad- 
dicted to criminal proclivities; and (II) that 
crime would be reduced to one fourth of its 
present volume, if the existing Judicial system 
was simplified and if a simple Code of law on 
the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation was enacted. 
With all due deference, we beg to differ from 
him on the first point. We venture to deny 
that the Burmans, as a race, are criminal. They 
have abundant animal spirits for which there is 
no outlet. Time hangs heavy on them and Satan 
finds work for idle hands to do. As petty 
traders, they enjoy much leisure and, as culti- 
vators, they are employed only for about six 
months in the year. They are just like public 
school-boys, who are inclined to indulge in hor- 
seplay and to tyrannize over their unsophisticated 
fellow-villagers like the Shans and the Kachins. 
Besides, the facilities of communication pro- 
vided for them, e.g. good roads and railways, 
enable them to enjoy the pleasurable excitement 
of the towns and they need the wherewithal to 
“have a good time” occasionally. The best 
antidote for their ennui, which is mainly due 
to their unoccupied leisure, is to establish 
schools, clubs, libraries, newspapers, and to 
revive their national games and sports, like box- 
ing, wrestling, dancing, foot races, boat races, 
pony races, cart races, etc. In the Tharrawaddy 
District, crime has been materially reduced, 
under the auspices of Colonel F. R. Nethersole, 
C. I. E. by starting a newspaper, by establishing 
social clubs, and by creating councils of village 
Headmen where local matters can be discussed 
and local grievances redressed. The example of 
Tharrawaddy may be followed, with great ad- 
vantage, in other districts. The wondrous 
pacification of Tharrawaddy shows that the 
Burmans are not, by nature, or as a race, crimi-~ 
nal. Their criminality is due to their environ- 
ment. Improve that environment, and their 
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criminality is toned down considerably. As re- 
gards the second point, namely, the simplification 
_ of the existing Judicial system and the enactment 
of a Code of law on the lines of the Kachin Hill 
Tribes Regulation, it appears to be too late now 
to set back the hands of the clock. Our judicial 
system has come to stay and it cannot be simpli- 
fied on the lines suggested or done away with. 
It is no doubt true that, in the early sixties and 
seventies, when Sir Arthur Phayre and Colonel 
Albert Fytche were chief Commissioners of 
Lower Burma, the then simple Judicial require- 
ments of the Province were amply satisfied by 
what was known as “ Sparks’ Code,” which oc- 
cupied the place of the Indian Penal Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Procedure Code, 
Evidence Act, Contract Act and the Manu 
Dhammathat. But since then we have travelled 
very far from that period on the path of pro- 
gress and enlightenment, and it would certainly 
be a retrograde measure to revert to the old order 
of things. We could however, devise some 
remedy to improve the administration of our 
complicated Judicial system, especially in the 
matter of raising the percentage of convictions. 
It must be admitted that the intellectual equip- 
ment of the Local Bar is much higher than that 
of the subordinate Judiciary or of the Police 
Prosecuting staff. The great majority of our 
subordinate Judges and Magistrates are promo- 
ted clerks; they are wanting in a critical or com- 
prehensive knowledge of the system of criminal 
law; they have not kept up their reading of 
English or Burmese books; and, being versed 
only in routine work, they have lost touch with 
the great outside world. The Police Prose- 
cutors in the Township, Subdivisional, and even 
in some of the District Courts, are not better 
off. Most of them are promoted Constables or 
Sergeants, who have done well on the executive 
side. They know something of the provisions 
of the Police Act, but are quite unable to follow 
the logical and hair-splitting subtleties of the 
Indian Penal Code or the Evidence Act. Their 
knowledge of Burmese, their own mother- 
tongue, is defective and their mental horizon is 
even more limited than that of the subordinate 
magistrates. On the other hand, at the Local 
Bar, we have intelligent and keen-witted men, 
who have received a legal training and have 
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passed stiff examinations. They know the law, 
study the details of their cases, and are quick- 
witted to look for loop-holes for the escape of 
their clients. They often browbeat Magistrates 
and wrest Judgments from them. It is also well- 
known that thieves and dacoits dispose of a 
portion of their stolen property and engage the 
best counsel available for their defence. Our 
suggestions for remedying the existing state of 
matters are as follows. A new examination has 
heen instituted for the recruitment of the Burma 
Civil Service, which was lately called the Pro- 
vincial Service. The successful candidates 
should be sent to the University for a year, as it 
is done in England. Let them study Law under 
the best Professor, and also legal procedure in 
the Rangoon Courts. Then, on the expiry of 
their year's period of probation, and after pass- 
ing their Final examination, let them choose 


either the Executive or Judicial side of 
the Service. The subordinate magistrates will 


then have a better intellectual equipment than the 
members of the Local Bar. As regards the 
Police Prosecutors, there is a Police Training 
School at Mandalay. Let them receive a special 
training in that School. Study leave should also 
be granted to Deputy, Assistant, and District 
Superintendents of Police to study Law in Eng- 
land, India, or even at the Rangoon University. 


Mr. H. Clayton, I. C. S. is the most idealistic 
of our Burma Civilians and his remarks are 
always interesting and worth listening to. He 
says: “Crime as was recently pointed out by 
the author of ‘Crime and Criminals,’ is simply 
conduct injurious to the society to which the 
Criminal belongs, or more specifically the pre- 
ponderence of self-regarding conduct, occasional- 
ly of racial conduct, over social conduct.” This 
is a patent truism, namely, that crime means the 
preponderence ot “ self-regarding conduct ” 
over “ social conduct;” in other words the pre- 
ponderence of “egoism” over “altruism.” In 
Burma the development of these two qualities 
has not gone hand in hand, “ Egoism”’ has been 
more highly developed, through a keener strug- 
gle for existence, which is due to the harder con- 
ditions of modern competitive life, and the deve- 
lopment of “altruism” has very much lagged 
behind. Under the auspices of the Rangoon 
University, it is hoped that the development of 
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“ Altruism” which involves forbearance, self- 
control, and self-sacrifice, will make up its much 
needed leeway. The second statement which is 
more pregnant that the first says; “The addi- 
tional reinforcements of the social instincts 
which every human society has devised in order 
to enable them to prevail over the self-regarding 
instincts are, as the above quoted writer points 
out, custom, religion and criminal law. The 
Government in Burma has relied almost entirely 
on the last named; and it is to the decay of the 
first two that I would largely attribute the 
present tendencies to crime.” The social res- 
traints to check crime are custom, religion and 
criminal law, and the Local Government has 
taken only the last under its wing, leaving the 
two other factors entirely out in the cold. In 
studying Burmese Criminology we have to study 
the psychology of the Burmese boy. It is the 
custom in Burma to leave the moral and reli- 
gions training of the Burmese boy entirely to 
the Buddhist monks hence the complaint in the 
successive annual Reports of the Director of 
Public Instruction of the absence of “home 
discipline” in Burmese families. The boy goes 
to a monastry when he is about six or seven 
years old; becomes a novice at the age of twelve; 
and leaves school to work for his living when 
he is fifteen or sixteen years old. He rarely 
stays on in the kyaung till he is twenty. He there 
learns self-abasement, discipline, obedience, res- 
pect for superiors, self-control, the value of 
combination and espirit de corps and certain 
moral truths and religious tenets; which stand 
him in good stead in after life. This condition 
of things has changed. During the long vacation 
of his English school or College, the Burman 
boy now goes to a monastery to become a novice 
and don the yellow garb for only a couple of days 
or weeks. He has lost touch with his religion, 
his literature, his history and even with his own 
language and society. In short, he has become 
denationalized. His parents do not hold them- 
selves responsible for his moral behaviour, and 
the pongyis have no longer any control over him. 
The governing authorities punish or put him in 
jail, when he becomes a criminal. The religious 
and moral restraints have been considerably 
slackened, and criminality has been increased. 


A STUDY IN BURMESE SOCIOLOGY 


In the silent and sequestered cloisters of the 
Rangoon University the many interesting pro- 
blems connected with Burmese Criminology, 
and also with social advancement of the Burmese 
race, may be discussed and solved, to the great 
advantage of the Province. 


‘The third extract from Mr. Clayton’s remarks. 
is the most interesting of all. He says: “ Social 
conduct means forbearance and self-restraint, 
the limitation of the self-regarding activities, 
and the application by every man, whenever a 
conflict arises in him between self-assertion and 
forbearance, of the test ‘which is best for the 
society to which I belong?’ These qualities 
I believe to be capable of development in Burma 
equally with other countries. The spread of Co- 
operation is only one example of the correctness 
of this belief. The best method of developing 
them is that of conferring responsibility. There 
is a wise saying of Goethe: ‘If you treat men 
as if they were only what they are, you make 
them worse. But if you treat them as if they 
were what they ought to be, you carry them 
with you as far as they can go.’”” Egoism being: 
still so strong in them, Burmans have yet t. 
learn the art of effacing themselves in society 
or the larger unit in which they themselves are- 
merged. Mr. Clayton thinks that his lesson 
should be taught to them by means of the Co- 
operative Movement, which is fortunately 
making much headway in the Province and by 
conferring on them responsible Government. 
The quotation from Goethe is excellent. It 
means: “Build realism on realism—you get 
Retrogression. But build idealism on realism— 
you get Progression.” In the governance of a 
country we are inclined to be too prosaic and 
matter of fact, and to be too wedded to the rule 
of thumb; we want more idealism, imagination, 
sympathy, and foresight. We must, according’ 
to Goethe, teach the Burmans the way they 
should go, and not keep them on the path they 
are already treading. 


The problem of reducing the volume of crime: 
is very important for the social uplift of the 
Country, and we hope that it would be studied 
with greater assiduity when the Burma Reform. 
Scheme comes into operation. 


—-—__ 


BUDDHISM IN EUROPE. 


Burkknvu SImacara. 


The Germans are an astounding people. Six 
years ago they astonished many, their well- 
wishers no less than those who did not wish them 
well, by the completeness with which they, a 
kindly, soft, rather sentimental people at bottom, 
placed themselves entirely at the disposal of 
those who said to them: “ You are in a hard 
world. If you want to you forward in it you 
have got to be hard too,” and putting their own 
feelings in abeyance, obediently did all that their 
mentors told them to do. Deliberately, in cold 
blood, they made themselves hard with the same 
throughness wherewith they were accustomed 
to do all to which they applied themselves, and, 
the world at large strongly objecting, the world 
put them down. Now, with that wholesome 
but unpleasant experience behind them, they are 
with equal thoroughness turning their backs on 
all their late teachers drilled into them through 
decades in school-room and barracks, and are 
resuming their former life and ways with a 
surprising intensity, Since the war ended there 
has been among them a remarkable increase in 
all kinds of ethical and religious activities, 
Christian Endeavour Societies have increased in 
number by over fifty per cent; and, what should 
interest Burma more, the religion of Burma is 
receiving a quite special share of attention from 
all those—and they are very many in Germany 
to-day—who are anxiously looking for some 
substitute for the ‘Gott mit uns’ (God is with 
us) formula and all that went along with it, that 
has brought them to such ruin. And what helps 
more in this direction is that all Germans are 
now at perfect liberty to profess Buddhism or 
any other religion they please “that is not con- 
trary to public order or morality,” as the decree 
published immediately by the new republican 
government worded it, which was not the case 
under the old order of things. In those days 
their Government which meant their Kaiser, 
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stood in dread, real or simulated, of what more 
suo he melodramatically called ‘The Yellow 
Peril,” and his Buddhist subjects were not 
allowed to call themselves such on their police 
papers, but had to enter themselves as ‘ free- 
thinkers." Now all that is changed, and the 
result of the change is very noticeable on all 
hands. 

Quite the most remarkable phenomenon of 
the new days is the publication of a book dealing 
with the Teaching of the Buddha which, appear- 
ing in the spring of 1917, already has reached 
the large sale for that class of book of over seven 
thousand copies, and is still selling well. This 
is the more noteworthy in that it is not a cheap 
book, and though written in a very easy style 
considering the nature of the subject, is not ex- 
actly light reading. Such a thing has never 
happened before in Europe, that a book on an 
alien religion costing twelve shillings, which is 
a large sum now for poverty-stricken Germans 
to pay, should reach such a large sale in such a 
comparatively short time. 

But there is a reason for the book’s popularity, 
and it is one that should interest and a_ little 
perturb some of the more eminent exponents of 
Burma’s religion, and that is, that although it 
is entitled “The Teaching of the Buddha” 
(Die Lehre des Buddho), and within the com- 
pass of its 500 odd pages gives an excellently 
presented account of the Doctrine with a wealth 
of supporting passages from the Pitakas, it yet, 
as regards the Fundamental doctrine of the 
Buddha, the doctrine of Anatta, completely 
departs from the Buddha's teaching, as that 
teaching has hitherto been understood in the 
East. The Anatta doctrine, reduced to its simp- 
lest form, is the teaching that ‘ entity-ness’ is 
only a convenience of human thinking to which 
there is no corresponding veritable actuality, 
and that this holds good as much with reference 
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to man’s ‘being’ as any other; or still simpler: 
it means that there is no ‘being’ anywhere but 
only ‘ Becoming,’ in man or outside him, seen 
in the light of the highest truth. 

But Georg Grimm, the author of the book in 
question—who is a Doctor of Laws, and a bar- 
rister by profession—takes the doctrine of the 
Buddha and gives it an entirely different inter- 
pretion from that which has till now prevailed. 
He does not deny a single one of the many 
sayings on this subject attributed to the Buddha, 
but he says in effect: “ Certainly, as the Buddha 
teaches, there is no Atta, no eternal entity in 
anything that can be perceived by any sense, or 
conceived in any thought of the mind. All that 
is Anatta, not Atta, not eternal entity, as the 
Buddha so constantly and rightly insisted. But 
why did He so insist on this? Simply because 
the Atta is beyond all sense and all thought, 
living its own life in its home, Nibbana. It is by 
its nature for ever unknowable, but still it lives 
in Nibbana, blissful and eternal.”’ Dr Grimm 
thus makes the Buddha’s non-ego doctrine into 
a doctrine of a transcendental unknowable ego, 
not so very unlike the doctrine to the same effect 
set forth over a hundred years ago in his own 
country by Fichte and Schelling. And if one 
points out to him that “all Dhammas are non- 
ego,” “ sabbe dhamma anatta,” and that Nibbana 
is included among these Dhammas, his reply is: 
“Of course Nibbana is not my ego. That is 
what I say. My ego is just itself; and every- 
thing else whatsoever, Nibbana as well, is not it, 
is An-atta. Just as Munich is not my personal 
self, but the place where I live; so, Nibbana is 
not my ego, but only where my ego lives.” 

Naturally Dr. Grimm has no proof to offer 
in support of this his assertion. Only one pas- 
sage from the authentic Scriptures of Buddhism 
can he quote which Jends the slightest colour to 
his view, that namely from the beginning of the 
Mahavagga where we are told of a number of 
young Branmins who have set out to pursue and 
bring back the runaway wife of one of them, and 
who encountering the Buddha who asks them 
whither they are bound, are addressed by Him 
in these words: “ What think ye, young men? 
which is best,—to go in search of this woman, 
or to go in search of the self?” None the less 
Dr. Grimm holds that the Buddha, if not ex- 
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plicitly, at least by implication, taught the ex- 
istence of a transcendental self; and that it is 
due to the subsequent perversion of the Buddha’s 
teaching, promulgated first by what he calls the 
“ Siamese Sect,” that the whole Buddhist world 
to-day does not believe in a transcendental ego. 
As a result of his own reflection he has come to 
the conclusion that belief in such a transcendental 
ego is the kernel of the Buddha’s doctrine as 
originally taught by the Buddha, which it has 
been left for him, Georg Grimm, to bring to light 
again at this late day; and that it is now his mis- 
sion to restore this belief to’its proper place in 
the creed of all the Buddhists in the world, in- 
cluding of course those in the East, where the 
new light which the West in his person brings to 
it, must be spread abroad so as to remove the 
erroneous idea of the Buddha’s teaching which 
has prevailed there only too long. So here is 
something for Burma and other Buddhist lands 
of the East to do. They have either to maintain 
against this new heresy that has sprung up in the 
West, their own old beliefs and confute it; or 
admit that it is truth and abandon their old belief 
of centuries two hundred and more; or just pay 
it no- attention. But when one considers the 
energetic nature of the Westerner, and his im- 
mediate feverish desire when he adopts a new 
belief, to go out and get as many as possible of 
his fellowmen to adopt it along with him, it does 
not require much imagination to foresee the ap- 
pearance in Burma some day of yet another 
addition to the missioners of all kinds of belief, 
—one who will have a mission to convert Burma 
to Atta-Buddhism! 


As said, Dr. Grimm can point to only one pass- 
age in the Pitakas which seems even remotely to 
countenance his belief. His method therefore is 
simply to assume its correctness and then proceed 
to show, to his own satisfaction at least, that his 
assumption is not contradicted by any word of 
the Buddha’s speaking, but falls into line with all 
He said. 

“TI am,” he stoutly begins the section of his 
book which deals particularly with this his ego 
doctrine. “I am: this is the most certain axiom 
there is. It belongs to those that are evident in 
themselves, antecedent to all proof. It is in fact 
antecedent to all proof; for whatever I want to 
prove, that J precisely want to prove, and want 
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to prove for myself,” and so on in similar strain 
for two pages, winding up, oddly enough in a 
book supposed to be expounding Buddhist doc- 
trine, with a confirmatory quotation, not from 
a Buddhist Pitaka, but from a Vedic Upanishad. 
To all which we fancy a representative of Bur- 
mese Buddhism, such as the Ledi Sayadaw for 
instance, would simply reply: “ What you say 
does not make out the existence of a transcen- 
dental ego, a lokuttard atta, but only of a puggala, 
a person, the conventional, ordinary J of common 
speech and thought.” 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the popularity of 
the book in which he sets forth his views, and the 
large circulation immediately attained by the 
monthly magazine he has founded for their 
advocacy, Dr. Grimm is not being left uncontra- 
dicted in his own country by some there who 
have been in the East and learned at first hand 
what Dr. Grimm has only become acquainted 
with in books. 


Among these first-hand knowers of the East 
and its beliefs, are Dr. Paul Dahlke, a deep and 
powerful thinker, who has paid one or two visits 
to Burma, and has spent a succession of winters 
in Ceylon studying Pali and the doctrines as held 
by the leading Theras of the Island, and as a 
result of his studies has published a number of 
books in his own language, some of which have 
been translated into English. To Dr. Grimm's 
doctrine of a transcendental ego as constituent 
part of the Buddha’s teaching Dr. Dahlke opposes 
a flat denial, declaring that the Buddha teaches 
An-atta simply and solely, Anatta~-Buddhism and 
nat Atta-Buddhism in any shape or form. In 
exposition of his knowledge on this point and as 
counterblast to Dr. Grimm’s view, he has given 
a series of public lectures on Buddhism in Berlin 
which have had a remarkable success in that late 
stronghold of Anti-Yellow-Peril-ism, and has 
gathered round him quite a strong group of 
people from the better classes, professional men 
and others who are not mere fashionable dilet 
tantes, but serious, earnest students of the 
Buddha-idea. He has also founded a Buddhist 
Press which issues a quarterly entitled “The 
New Buddhist Times” (Zeitschrift fiir Neu- 
Buddhismus) for the continued propagation of 
his own views of Buddhism, which Press also 
issues booklets dealing with Buddhist doctrine as 
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Dr. Dahlke sees it, and has lately embarked on 
the publication of a series of translations from 
the Buddhist Texts, beginning with the Dhamma- 
pada and the Digha Nikaya. There is also under 
weigh the establishment of a “‘ Buddhist House,” 
a place of retreat to which Buddhist laymen may 
repair from time to time for quiet thought and 
the practice of “ recollectedness.” 


But while thus opposing Dr. Grimm’s wrong 
view, Dr. Dahlke himself entertains a view which 
some in Burma will be almost certain to hold 
stands as much in need of correction as the belief 
in a transcendental ego. He believes, namely, 
that Nibbana is simply and solely what he calls 
an Abfaliwert, which, as nearly as we can re- 
present it in English, might be rendered as 
“ privation-value,” whereby he means to say that 
Nibbana is a word indicative only of the absence 
of something, namely, of Craving, Hatred, and 
Delusion, and that it signifies absolutely nothing 
more than this. Any attempt to assert that it is 
anything more, such as Dr. Grimm’s that it has 
a transcendental ego in it or anything else, he 
denounces as transcendentalism, as a stepping 
outside of actuality, and consequently into the 
realm of fiction, fancy, and imagination. And 
this, he holds, is not true Buddhism, which in his 
idea of it, consists in cleaving closely to plain, 
sober, present fact. It is this strenuous adhesion 
simply to present fact and experience and to 
nothing else which he probably wishes to de- 
nominate as New Buddhism, since, as a knower 
of Pali, he must know that there is a lokuttara 
cittam, which one cannot translate in any other 
way but as “transcendental thought or mind.” 
And that this Citta has as its drammanasi or 
object, lokuttard dhammda or “ transcendental 
things,’ and is the possession of those who are 
on the higher “ Eightfold Path,” of those who 
are technically called the Stream-entered, the 
Once-returner, the Non-returner, and the Worthy 
One, and those who have attained the “ Fruit” 
of these four states of development. But in 
despite of the Texts—the Abhidhamma Text to 
be precise—all this Dr. Dahlke evidently wishes 
to brush aside as unessential to Buddhism as he 
conceives it, and unneeded to-day by the scientific 
mind which is accustomed rigorously to exclude 
all that is not immediately under its hand, and to 
deal only in what actually is here and now. Dr. 
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Dahike and his New Buddhism thus seem tu 
stand for what we might call a Buddhist Posi- 
tivism. 

In addition to these two movements in German 
Buddhism, there has also arisen, or rather, there 
has been revived—for it was already in existence 
before 1914, but was suppressed during the war 
—a third Buddhist movement which stands mid- 
way between the Grimm and the Dahlke*schools, 
and perhaps represents more closely than either, 
the Buddhism of Burma and Ceylon. 

The main idea of its leader, a Dr. Bohn, is that 
it does not greatly matter, at least to begin with, 
what view of Lokuttara things a European con- 
vert to Buddhism holds, if only he applies him- 
self as well as he can to the living of the Bud- 
dhist life of observance of the Five Precepts. 
This movement, accordingly, is represented by 
the revived “ League of Buddhist Life” which 
made and makes its one demand on its members, 
an honest attempt at Buddhist living, and con- 
siders that in doing this they will be laying the 
best foundation for arriving at correct views. 
This League also publishes a periodical, a 
monthly, for the propagation of its views on the 
necessity in Europe to-day of Buddhist ways of 
living to replace these that have brought it to its 
present pass. We may, quote a few sentences 


from its Prospectus which fairly well set forth 


the grounds of its desire to introduce a better 
morality :— 

“Tf lately we have been horrified witnesses 
of the terrible strife and horror of the world- 
war, in which hatred, greed of gain and a false 
kultur, practised through decades in the life of 
the peoples, worked themselves out into visible 
action, if the unbiassed seeker for truth has the 
perception forced upon him that so many of the 
achievements of our highly developed technique 
were made to serve the ends only of destruction 
and Unkultur;....if we see that none of the vari- 
ous religious systems nor any philosophy has 
been able up to the present hour to establish a 
sound world-view and a genuine Kultur, so that 
there has arisen this powerful longing of our day 
and time for a true religion, we Buddhists with 
right can point to the fact that never in the name 
of the Buddha or of any of His disciples has a 
drop of blood been violently shed, and that his 
teaching by its mildness and profound content of 
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moral truth, has conquered a large part of the 
globe; and wherever the peoples have lived ac- 
cording to its precepts, has brought with it peace, 
truth, contentment,’’ and so on. 

In this school of Western Buddhism we ima- 
gine the East will find little that needs correction 
but only something to add, this namely,—that to 
Right Conduct, Sila, needs to be joined Samadhi, 
right development of mind, in order that eventu- 
ally Pafifia or insight may be reached, and that 
these are an essential part of complete Buddhism 
equally with the first member of the Path, Right 
Conduct, on which the League of Buddhist Life 
seems to lay all the stress. However, Dr. Bohn 
and his associates are probably moved thus to 
emphasise conduct as main constituent of Bud- 
dhism, by the state of things which they find 
immediately round them in their own country, 
where influences have long been at work of a sort 
which directly undermined morality, and incul- 
cated in its place the crudest, crassest self-asser- 
tion as a something worthy to be aimed at and 
carried out in practice, and the more thoroughly, 
the more worthy of praise. 


Is the task of Eastern Buddhism in future to 
be that of correcting one after another as they 
arise, the various wrong views into which its 
western converts fall? It certainly begins to 
look very like it. For these converts have not 
so much been converted as been brought to con- 
vert themselves. They have questioned and criti- 
cised themselves out of all possibility of belief in 
the current religion of their continent, and in 
taking to a religion which has appealed to them 
like Buddhism on account of its large content of 
rationality, they are not likely, even in accepting 
it as meeting their needs, to drop all at once the 
very qualities in themselves which brought them 
to it. They are not likely to refrain from criti- 
cising and questioning their newly adopted faith 
any more than they did what nominally was their 
old faith. And this being so, many new variants 
of Buddhist belief are certain to arise in these 
questioning minds. The strongly individualised 
and vigorous mind of the West, coming to an 
old Eastern religion with no particular wish or 
desire to be converted to it but simply enquiring 
if it is worth accepting as truth, is very likely in 
many cases when struck by something in it that 
appeals, to be not so much moved to be converted 
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to Buddhism as to try to convert Buddhism to 
itself, after the example of the famous Constan- 
tine who never was converted to Christianity— 
that is only what the history books say—but 
made a bold endeayour, and largely succeeded, in 
converting Christianity to Constantine. 

Buddhism is a religion of free thought, of free 
thinking, if ever there was one; and it is not at 
all a cause for lament if western converts to it 
still go on thinking and testing it by all the in- 
telligent tests known to them. But if this tend- 
ency were to go on entirely unchecked by the 
knowledge of those who can claim Buddhism in 
some sort as their birthright, who have an ac- 
quaintance with it that is not merely of the head 
but of the whole being, something possessed in 
virtue of blood and training and lifelong en- 
vironment, there is prospect of some such state 
of things arising among European Buddhists as 
is to be found to-day in Japan with its thousand 
and one sects, some of which can only be regard- 
ed as caricatures of the Buddha’s teaching. 

In these circumstances it would seem advisable, 
commendable, that some at least of those who 
represent the indigenous Buddhism of Burma and 
Ceylon should take a little trouble to familiarise 
themselves with the ways of thought of the West, 
read and study a little of the science and philoso- 
phy and psychology current in western lands, so 
that they may be in a better position to give 
sound guidance to any western enquirer into their 
religion in his difficulties, be able to see what 
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precisely are his difficulties, and give him some 
reliable indication of how they are met in the 
Buddha's teaching. 

Such reading and study also might well have 
an important effect on their own thought in 
broadening it, enlarging it, bringing to their 
view other facets of the jewel they have in their 
keeping, of whose existence it may be, they 
hitherto have been quite unaware. In any case, 
at the present hour Buddhism in Europe stands 
in need, and perhaps always will stand in need, 
of being reminded by the less violently moving, 
but not for that any the less acute, East, that in 
its charge there is a considerable body of doctr- 
ine which it is worth the while of the West to 
study and get to know well and truly first, before 
it proceeds to launch out upon development of 
its own. When it has really seized this body of 
doctrine,. appraised it without bias in faithful, 
purely objective fashion, that is, somewhat 
unlearned much it has learned on its own roads, 
and come to the East with, as far as possible, a 
fresh, uncoloured mind, whatever it does then, 
whether it quietly adopts the Eastern views ex- 
actly as these are set forth by ‘their representa- 
tives, or finds a mode of expressing them of its 
own, the result will be one well worth achieving ; 
and the union of western vigour with Eastern 
depth of intellect, will perhaps only serve to the 
reinvigoration, it may be the complete rejuvena- 
tion, of the great religion of the East that is the 
religion of Burma. 
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LIFE OF BAYIN-NAUNG. 


By Saya Lun. 


TRANSLATED BY Maunc Ba Kya. 


Mingyi-nyo (fl. 1485-1530 A. D.) took to 
wife a daughter of the headman of Nganwégon, 
and made her afterwards his queen. In the year 
878 B. E. (1516 A. D.)* a son was born to her. 
Storms of rain and hail and lightning attended 
his birth, and that day there came to the city of 
Taung-u the Myosa of Maingthaung, one of the 
Shan States, to pay homage to the King. These 
omens gladdened the heart of Mingyi-nyo, who 
knew that his son would be great. At the cradle 
ceremony the King set gold umbrellas to over- 
shadow him, and named him Tabin Shwehti, 
prince of gold umbrellas. The story is told at 
length by Hlawga-thondaunghmu, otherwise 
known as Yazabala, or Yazadewa, or Yazabahu, 
in his Mintayashwehti-egyin. 

From this egyin we gather that Mingyinyo, 
King of Ketumati or Taung-u the capital of the 
Kingdom of Zeyyawaddana, had a house built 
for his son and placed him under the guardian- 
ship of Mingyi-Swe Minyétheinhkathu, son of 
Taungka-mingyi. Now Mingyi-swe had mar- 
tied a lady of Tuywindaing village, Shin Myo 
Myat, by whom he had five children. The eldest 
of them, Shin Yé Htut, was born in 877 B. E. 
(1515 A. D.) only one year older than the prince 
Tabin Shwehti. Shin Yé Htut used often to 
visit the prince’s house where his father resided, 
and there he sometimes saw the princess Thah- 
kingyi, half sister of the prince. Their intimacy 
ripened into love. The following incident, tri- 
fling in itself, indicates the character of Shin Yé 
Htut. 

One day while the princess was chatting with 
her lover, she jested and said “ Yé Htut, I have 
been giving you food. I have been giving you 


eet gives 1514 A.D. as the date’ of Tabin 
Bre rapreht Seas 1539, Martaban 1540, Prome 1542, 





clothing. You are living on my bounties!” Now 
Yé Htut’s motto was :—- 

Glory, wealth, and power 

Are a season’s dower; 

They blossom, like a flower. 

Regardless, then, of her high station he re- 
torted “Do priests weave their own robes or 
plough for their own food?” “ What!” “asked 
the princess “are you, Yé Htut, a hpongyi?” - 
“No” said he proudly, “ but I am certain of my 
destiny.” Such was the manly spirit of the future 
Bayinnaung the general and Hsinbyushin the 
emperor. 

In 1530 A. D. Tabin Shwehti, now fifteen 
years of age, ascended the throne of Taung-u. 
He conferred the title Minyétheinhkathu on his 
guardian, and to Shin Yé Htut his birthmate he 
gave the hand of his sister in marriage, and ap- 
pointed him commander-in-chief of the army. 
At that time Burma was split into the petty king- 
doms of Prome, Ava, Pagan etc., but Tabin 
Shwehti with the help of his general Bayinnaung 
consolidated all these states into a great king- 
dom.“ The King, delighted with his military 
prowess, conferred on him the title Bayinnaung- 
Kyawhtin-nawrahta, and left the government of 
the kingdom wholly in his hands. In fact he 
came to be the real ruler of the kingdom, invest- 
ed with the insignia of royalty, and more impor- 
tant than any Crown Prince in Burmese history. 

Now about this time “ Tabin Shwehti gave 
himself up to the company of his favourite, a 
European adventurer, from whom he learnt the 
habit of drinking © (NV. B. Burmans of that age 
used the terms “ Kalamé” for Indians, “ Kala- 
ee ” for Europeans in general. Thus Sasodaw 








co Arakan n3# and Siam 1548 A.D. 
(2). 1550 A.D 
(3). Nephew of the Portuguese, James Soarez. 
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U Min says -—“ 89.000 93680703, 0F1 og 

: ” which means: “ intending to cap- 
ture European heretics as prisoners of war,”) 
Addicted to hard drinking he began to lose his 
sense of morality, and had no scruple to commit 
adultery with the wives of his ministers, who 
naturally resented it. At last “) he was assas- 
sinated by Thameinsawhtut, the governor of 
Sittaung.“) At the time of his death Bayinnaung 
was at Dala.“ Thameinsawhtut seizing the 
opportunity usurped the throne, assuming the 
title Thameinsakkawaw. He proved however 
to be so cruel a tyrant that after three months his 
Talaing ministers dethroned him and offered. the 
crown to Thameinhtawrama.") Chaos reigned 
in Hanthawaddy. Taung-u, Prome, Sagu, Salin, 
Bauklin and Légaing built forts and asserted 
their independence. 
of his ministers, Burmese, Shan, and Talaing, 
and they advised him to capture Taung-u. 
Thither he marched with his army and defeated 
his brother the governor of Taung-u," who had 
made himself independent and defended the 
city for some time. None the less the conqueror 
pardoned his brother and allowed him to retain 
his place. This fact is stated by Nawade-gyi in 
his egyin on Mintaya-médaw, daughter of 
Zimmébayin and grand daughter of Hsinbyushin 
of Hanthawaddy. According to that egyin 
Bayinnaung built a temporary palace at Taung-u 
and rewarded his soldiers who had acquitted 
themselves well in battle with titles, goods and 
money. 


Thereupon he set himself to re-organize the 
Kingdom. With full approval of his ministers, 
he attacked Prome, took it, and appointed his 
younger brother, Nandayawda, the governor with 
the title Thadodhammayaza. This too is stated 
in that egyin. Next he captured Salin, Sale, and 
Pagan. 


During his sojourn at Salin a matter of grave 
importance was brought to his notice. Tracts of 
land, dedicated to monasteries and pagodas by 


(4). In A. D. 1550. 
(s). A Talaing noble of the former royal family of 
Pegu. 


* (6). 


rama. 


Engaged in crushing the revolt of Thameinhtaw 


Bayinnaung held a council _ 
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Alaungsithu and Narapatisithu Kings of Pagan, 
had been confiscated by Thado King of Ava, the 
son of Mingaung II. Bayinnaung listened to the 
complaints of the monks and leading people, de- 
nounced the act of impiety, and re-dedicated the 
land. It was then the custom in the parts of 
Sagu and Salin to hold sacrifices of pigs, fowl 
and buffaloes in honour of dead ancestors; this 
was forbidden by command of the conqueror. 
Even the festivals in honour of the Mahagiri 
nats, at which animals were sacrificed, were 
brought to a stop. Nat worship however still 
survives, in a modified form; cocoanuts dedicated 
to the nats are still hung in houses. Bayinnaung 
gilded the Shwezigon pagoda; and Shin Khe- 
mingala, a monk of Hngetpyittaung, he recog- 
nised as the authority on the Vinaya. 


Then having mustered a ‘large army from 
Salin, Prome, and other places, he descended on 
Hanthawaddy.™ There, at Pangyawchaung, he 
was confronted by Thameinhtawrama. The 
Kings seated on their elephants faced each other 
in single combat. Bayinnaung sat on the head 
of his elephant, and holding a golden pitcher in 
his hand he prayed; “ If I shall win this fight and 
do service to the religion, may I see an omen in 
the sky; if not, an omen on the earth.” And he 
poured water from the pitcher. As it touched 
the earth, up flew a flock of birds into the sky, 
twittering loudly. Bayagamani the Burmese, and 
Byinnyadala the Talaing minister, seated on the 
hack of the elephant saw this sight, and knowing 
he would win urged the King to begin the fight. 
This he did and conquered Thameinhtawrama 
the Talaing king in the battle. There is an eulogy 
on this victory in the Minyédibba—egyin and 
Maha-upayaza-egyin. To commemorate it he 
built a large monastery and stockade on the battle 
field. 


Now that he had overcome his chief antago- 
nist, he became emperor with the title Hsinbyu- 
shin of Hanthawaddy. He conquered Burma, the 
Shan States, Siam (Dwarawadi), Zimmé, Yun- 


). Or Zaggali Min, last of the Talaing kings, a son 
of bless Ran, called Xemindos by the Portuguese. 
(fi. 550-1 A. D.) 


(1). Thihathu, his half-brother. 
(2). 1551 A. D. 
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nan and Ceylon,” and founded a vast empire. 
In those days the custom still survived in the 
Shan States of killing animals and even men and 
women, and burying them with their dead chiefs. 
When the emperor heard of it, he put a stop to 
this barbarous custom. He brought to Hantha- 
waddy craftsmen from Manipur, Zimmé and 
Siam, and made them impart their skill to his 
subjects and trade with them. Ten thousand 
éight hundred of his servants, including every- 
race, he appointed to administer his empire, He 
commanded that if any of his officers, not except- 
ing even the Crown Prince, were guilty of gross 
injustice, the matter should be reported to him 
in person, and he would grant an audience to the 
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wronged person. If any person were prevented 
from entering the palace to obtain an audience, 
he could sound the huge brass bell, weighing a 
thousand viss, which he hung for that purpose at 
the palace gate. The Manutharadhammathat®? 
a treatise on Buddhist law, was drawn up at his 
command by a congress of learned hsayadaws 
including Shin Buddhagawtha. To encourage 
agriculture he issued a special order that no 
officer in the realm was to summon a cultivator 
during the six months from Nayon to Tazaung- 
mon. This edict, mounted on the head of a royal 
elephant, was proclaimed with beating of drums. 

He died in the year 943 B.E. (1581 A.D.) 
at the age of sixty-six. 





(1). Ava 1555, ‘Up Shan States 1557, 
Zimme 1558, Siam 1564 and 1560, poe 1574, and roamed 
a tooth relic from lon 1576, and was planning an in- 


brs | _ at hal = of aj oat 1581 o D. 
2). urmese slation of ¢ i 
Dhammathat of the 13th century. 7 sie le eo 


THE THRICE NAMED CITY KINGDOM OF THE SHANS, 
THE KANTUS AND THE SAKKYAS. 


By Cuan Htrwan Ounce, Pleader. 


1. There was a meeting ground in Upper 
Burma from which the streams of immigration 
took place. It is the Takawng, the drum ferry 
of the Shans. It is the Thintwepre (oof:0x:$) 
the country where the tribes swarmed, of Kantus. 
It is the Sanghassaratha, the public way of the 
Sakkyas.* 

In the ninth century B. C., these tribes formed 
into the kingdom of Tagoung under the Sakkya 
Chief called Abbhirajaé. Upon his death, the 
Sakkyas ruling the other tribes were divided into 
two branches, one of them called the elder branch 
under Kamrajagyi, settled at Kyaukpandoung in 
Northern Arakan in 820, B. C., and the younger 
branch under Kamrajange was left at Tagoung. 

2. In the sixth century B.C., Tagoung was 
destroyed by the Chinese and those Kantus who 
were captured by them, were deported to Arakan 
where they became known as the Rakkhaingtha, 
the settlers on the Rakkhaing land. Those that 
were collected by Bhinnakaraja, went down the 
River Irrawaddy in boats and settled at Male on 
the right bank of it. Here Bhinnakaraja died 
and his followers were divided into the Shan 
group, the Sakkya group, and the Kantu group. 
The Shan group went eastward and founded the 
ninteen Shan States. The Sakkya group went 
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down the Irrawaddy and joined the Sakkya 
settlement (g98qecoxs02obeisfegep)) which was 
formed in the country of Sunaparanta where 
Muducitta, the only son of Kamrajagyi, was 
made king of the Prus when Kamrajagyi was 
on his way to Arakan in 820, B.C. 

3. The Kantu group continued to dwell in 
Male under the rule of Nagachin, the queen of 
Binnakaraja. In 549, B.C., Kappilawat, the 
kingdom of Sakkyas, was destroyed by Vitatupa, 
the king of Kosala, and those Sakkyas who 
saved their lives from the slaughter, came to 
Tagoung, probably without their Sakkya women 
and found it unoccupied. They migrated to 
Male where their king, Dhajaraja, married 
Nagachin and where they found the Kantu 
women ready to marry them. When a son called 
Viraga was born to their king, they returned to 
Tagoung which was rebuilt and renamed Punjab, 
Here the Burmese, which is the composite lang- 
uage of the Kantus the Shans, and the Pali, 
was gradually formed, retaining the Kantu 
idiom, Where shall we study the Kantu lang- 
uage? It should be studied in Arakan and in 
Chittagong hill tracts where the Kantus became 
known as Mrun (§) (see my paper on a Brief 
History of Mrun). 
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yanthi. 


Aduminnyo. 
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Aggatha- 
mahdi. 


Atula- 
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Hpyo. 
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TRANSLATED FROM U Ba TuHeEtn’s Prize ARTICLE. 


By G. H. Luce anp Maunc Ba Kya. 


Known as Zetawun-hsayadaw 
of Monywayin-Alon township. 
Author of Narada-pyo; Thilawa; 
Adathamuhka; Pyinsawuda; U- 
dena; Nanasanda—all pyo. Also 
of Pyatthat-Kyaungbwé; Aka- 
thasari; Kawimandani-thatpon; a 
commentary on Paramidaw-gan- 
pyo; Yazawwada; and Thaman- 
tasakkhudipani. 

Poet laureate of the king of 
Arakan. Author of Yakhaing- 
minthami-Egyin 794 B. E. (1432 
A.D.) 

Born at Kanbya village, about 
a mile east of Tabayin. His pri- 
vate name was Maung No (See 
Pitakasadan p. 204, Zagariya- 
kyan p. 22). In the Vohara- 
linattha p. 204, it is said that he 
was born at Natmauk in 841 B.E. 
(1479 A.D.). In the “Sun” 
(6theDecember, 1919, No. 65, p. 
15) he is called Shin Aggatha- 
mahdi, son of Baya-kyawthu, a 
minister born at Kanbya village. 

His works are:—Nemi-pyo; 
Maggazogan-pyo; Nemi-maw- 
gun: Nemi-Ngayégan—all epic 
poems on various portions of the 
Nemi Jataka; Thuwunnathama- 


thahtegan; Lepyithkan; Thit- 
sagan (on portions of the Suvan- 
nasama Jataka). 


See Taungdwin-hsayadaw. 


Born at Pagan, and a contem- 
porary of Bodawhpaya (fl. A. D. 
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Maung Aw. 
Balanandathu. 
Bayakyawhtin. 


Bayayanda- 
meit. 

Shin Bud- 
dhankura. 


Dwe Hla. 


Maung E. 


Maung E. 
Shin 
Eindagutta. 
Shin 
Eindamyinzu. 


1781-1819). Author of many 
Thagyin, namely, Yamathagyin; 
Zanakkathagyin ; Kyansittha- 
kyot-hpwin-thagyin (on the 
opening of the casket by Kyan- 
sittha) ; Tayokpyi-swédawdaung- 
thagyin (on the request made to 
China to give the Buddha’s tooth- 
relic); Minset-yazawin-thagyin; 
Hngetkyi-thagyin; many yagan; 
Hnakyeit-shitsuhpaya-thagyin (a 
poem on the twenty-eight Bud- 
dha’s) ; a thamaing of Halingyi. 

See Seindakyawthu. 

See Nawade-ngé. 

Author of Yathawdaya-tang- 
yin and many pyo. 

See Letwéthondara. 


Author of Singu-min-egyin. 
Tutor to Hanthawadi-pa-mintaya 
(fl. 1733-1751 A. D.) when he 
was Crown Prince and Myosa of 
Singu. 

A concubine of Hanthawaddy- 


Hsinbyushin (Bayinnaung fi. 
1551-1581 A. D.) 
Athiwun, Atwinwun, Judge. 


Received as a royal grant the 
revenue derived from Myingon- 
daing town. His title was Min- 
gyimaha-atulathihathura (See 
Kabyabandha p. 173.) 
See Tayathugyi Maung E. 
Author of Nawarat-pyo. 


Author of Shwebonthahpaya- 
mawgun, 
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Shin Ejinda- 
paduma. 


U Gambhira. 
Nga Hkaing. 


Hkingyibyaw. 
Mé Hkwe. 


Maung Hla. 


Hlainghtaik- 
hkaungdin 
1833-1875 
A. D. 


Hlawga- 


‘thondaunghmu. 


U Hmaw. 
U Hpe 
U Hpo. 


Hpogaung 
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Author of Alingabonsa, which 
contains a much-criticised pass- 
age. 

A hsaya. 
P. 174.) 

A royal attendant (See Kabya- 
bandha p. 174.) 

See Taungdwin-hsayadaw. 

The daughter of the Sittaung- 
wun, or governor of Sittaung, 
living at Shwebo, and wife of 
Maung Swet, formerly Amwe- 
wun. Her works are:—a double 
egyin on the twelve months of the 
year; a ngogyin on the death of 
the Myosa of Dala; a ngogyin on 
the death of Shinthé; another on 
the death of Shin Hnin Bwin; 
also many Kyesehpayadaingyadu. 

A royal herald. Author of 
Hsinkyanlinga, a poem on the 
characteristics of elephants; and 
of Myinkyanlinga, a poem on the 
characteristics of horses, 

Daughter of Ma Mya Gale, the 
queen of the Middle Palace 
(Alénandaw). Born 1195 B. E. 
(1833 A. D.) She received the 
title Thiriyatanasandadewi. She 
became Crown Princess and wife 
of the Crown Prince, younger 
brother of King Mindon (fl. 
1853-1878 A. D.) She died in 
the year 1237 B. E. (1875 A. D.) 
at the age of 42. Her son the 
prince of Tantabin was executed 
in 1240 B. E. (1878 A. D.) when 
King Thibaw ascended the 
throne. Author of Eindawun- 
tha-pyazat; Wizayakayi-pyazat. 
See Thondaunghmu. 


(See Kabyabandha 


See Hsibani-hsayadaw. 

A Hpaung-wun, who wrote all 
kinds of yadu. See Kabyabontha 
p. 174. 

Wrote yadu. See Kabya-ban- 
dha p. 174. 
~ A servant of Thalunmintaya 
(= Thadodhammaraja fl. 1629- 


U Hpo Lin. 


U Hpon 


Maung Hpu 
Gale. 

Mé Hpu. 

U Hpyaw. 


Hsibani- 
hsayadaw 
1811-1888 
A.D. 


1648 A. D.), the builder of the 
Kaunghmudaw or Rajamanicula- 
ceti (A. D. 1636). His original 
name was Maung Gyi. 

Flourished during the reign of 
Mindonmin (1853-1878 A. D.) 

Wrote /e-gyo or poems des- 
cribing nature during the twelve 
months of the year. 

See Shwedaung-nandameik. 


Myosa of Pintha. 

He was tutor to Singu-min, 
son of Hsinbyushin (fl. 1763- 
1767 A. D.) before he came to 
the Throne. Hearing that Singu- 
min was praising the poem “Min- 
yedibba-egyin” he wrote a eulogy 
to be chanted before the Prince, 
the “ Shwenadawthwinegyin ” 
(well known as the Paleiksa- 
egyin) beginning with the line- 

When Singu-min as 
cended the throne (fl. 1776-1781 
A. D.) he was awarded the title 
“ Minyéyaza,” and received as a 
grant the revenue derived from 
Paleik, and during the reign of 
Bodawhpaya (1781-1819 A. D.) 
those of Kyauk-yin and Taung- 
tha. He was awarded the titles 
Huyanyo and Thiripandeit. 

Named U Hmaw in childhood, 
U Nandadaza as a bhikkhu. He 
was born at Mingun on the 15th 
waning of Pyatho in the year 
1173 B. E. (1811 A.D.) He 
was the son of Mahayazathin- 
kyan, a councillor of Bodaw- 
hpaya. He became a hsayadaw 
and received titles from Kings 
Mindon and Thibaw. He died 
on Wednesday the 1st waning 
of Kason 1250 B.E. (1888 A.D.). . 
His works are:—Kawimanda- 
bhedani; Aungyinshitpa-pyothit; 


Aranyakawwadalinga; Satyaw- 
wadalinga ; Upathakawwada- 
linga. 


Hsigaing- 
ywaza. 
Maung Hti. 


Mé Htwe. 


Shin Htwe 
Nyo. 

Maung Hyun. 
Kandawmin- 
gyaung. 
Kandawmin- 
gyaunghsaya. 
Shin 
Karavika. 


Maung Kin. 


Kinwun- 
Mingyi. 


Shin Kumara- 
Kassapa. 
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Born at Kyidaung village. 
Wrote the Natshin-médaw-egyin. 

A poet who wrote many yadu. 
See Kabyabandha p. 173. 

A royal concubine and court- 
poet during the reign of Hsin- 
byumyashin who made the third 
Ava his capital (fl. 1763-1775 
A.D.) Her title was Thusinta. 

See Sithlyinhtaunghmu. 


See Mahaminhlamingaung. 

A thu-gyi, with the title Zeyya- 
pyanchi. 

Tutor of a princess, the aunt 
of King Ngazu-dayaka. 

A novice, pupil of the first 
Kyaw - aung sanhta - hsayadaw. 
Tradition says that he wrote a 
paikson-yadu on Thalunmintaya 
(fl. 1629-1648 A. D.) who be- 
came King of Ava in 996 B. E. 
(1634 A. D.). He wrote “ 
Goy2m Ap, o7¢pt0g6 oot 
Seok e. “ May the fourfold 
power of the King, the God of 
man, shaded by the “ white um- 
brella,” increase day after day 
and...” This is said to have 
pleased the King so much that he 
learnt it by heart and kept it in a 
golden casket under his pillow. 

Author of Lawmyosu; luda 
on Pagan; Narapatiyela; Min 
hla-yinnu-pyo; a mawgun on the 
building of a grand monastery by 
Minyé-kyawswa. 

Author of Kyezudawmingala- 
mawgun and Hsinbyumé-egyin. 

Or Thenatwun-mingyi. His 
private name was U Gaung. He 
was the author of :—Nemiyagan; 
Gandhateinduka-pyo; Dhammaw- 
zamawgun;  Sittuppakkilethasa- 
dan etc. 

A bhikkhu who lived in the 
Minkyaungdaik at Pahkankyi. 
In the third year of the reign of 
Anauk-hpetlun-mintaya (1608 
A.D.) he wrote Dhammarasi- 


U Kyi. 


Kyigan-koy- 
ingyi 
U Lan. 


Letsaungyu- 
hmu. 
Letwébhin- 
anthu. 
Letwéna- 
wrahta. 
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pyo and Dhammayaza-pyo. 
Myo-saye of Taung-u (See 
Kabyabandha p. 174). 
See Nandadhaza. 


Author of some paikson-yadu 
dealing with Yama, King of Hell, 
Tahe the ghost, and Shitpinnan- 
gaing. 

See Shin Than Hko. 


See Letwéthondara. 


See Letwéthondara. 


Letwéthondara Born at Magyidon village in 
b.1721 A.D. Yatana-thinhga (Shwebo) dis- 


trict in the year ro89 B. E. 
(1727 A. D.) His name was 
Maung Myat San (The Woha- 
ralinatthadipani p. 304 quotes the 
epilogue to a work by “ Minlet- 
wénawrahta born in 1085 B. E.” 
i.e. 1723 A.D.) In Puccha- 
visajjani pp. 142-143 it is said 
that he won the title Letwé- 
nawrahta during the reign of 
Alaunghpaya (1753-1760 A. D.) 
and Sithukyawhtin during that 
of Naungdawgyi (1760-1763 
A. D.) He is said to have 
been 45 years old when he was 
sent to Méza during the reign of 
Hsinbyushin (1763-1775 A. D.); 
he was recalled after staying there 
for forty-five days. He was 
sixty when he wrote Thadina-pyo. 
It is also said that he won the 
title Letwéthondara during the 
reign of Alaunghpaya and after- 
wards the title Letwénawrahta. 
He was appointed Myowun by 
Bodawhpaya (fl. 1781-1819). In 
the Kabyathingaha it is said that, 
after Letwéthondara, the titles 
Bayayandameit, Thayethinhkaya 
and Letwébhinanthu were con- 
ferred on him. 

His works are :—Adatha-muk- 
ha-pyothit; 9Theningabyuha-pyo; 
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Thawna-pyo; Thadina-pyo Nan- 
dithena-pyo; § Byuhasakki-pyo; 
Guttila-pyo; Mandatusakya-pyo; 
Winis-hsaya-linga; Dahsakyayau- 
kyadu; Yadanapura-shwepyigyi- 
lamawgun; Pyidawwin-mawgun; 
Mahawizayayanthi - maw gun; 
Mingunseti-mawgun; a mawgun 
on the conquest of Siam by the 
Burmese; a mawgun on the con- 
quest of Arakan by the Burmese; 
a mawgun on the coronation of 
Bodawhpaya. 

See also B. R. S. J. Vol. VI 
Part I pp. 9-17 and Vol. III Part 
I pp. 45-54. Here it is stated 
that Letwéthondara was a writer 
to the royal council of Hantha- 
wadi-pa-mintaya; that he was 
given a similar post by Alaung- 
hpaya, and served successfully, 
except for two short breaks, 
under him and his successors, 
eventually attaining a judgeship 
of the supreme court; that he 
wrote the versified Winishsaya 
Pakathani Dhammathat in 1777 
A.D., and that he died just before 
the first Burmese war. U Po 
Byu discusses the date of Let- 
wethondara’s exile at Méza and 

- the yadu written there, which he 
places in the reign of Naungdaw- 
gyi (1760-1763 A. D.) Méza is 
a village north of the old town 


of Shwebo. 
Letwézeyya- An ex-hpongyi of Lawkahman- 
thura. gin monastery. Author of many 
yadu. 
Shin See Twinthintaikwun. 
Lingathara. 
Maung Lu. The bard of Myinzaing. 


Author of Mayalinga-pyo. 
Mahadhamma- Councillor and Ywasa of Chiba 


thinkyan. village. 

Mahaminhla- § Ywasa of Hsimigon village and 

mingaung, Governor of Pagan. Author of 
Ummadandi-pyo; Mahawpyat- 
thana-pyo; Zanaka-pyo; See 


Kabyabandha p. 173. 


Shin 
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His private name was U Mauk. 


Maharattha- . He was born on Wednesday in 


thara 1468- 
1529 A.D. 


Mahasithu. 


Mahasithu- 
kyaw. 
Mahathi- 
hathura. 


the month of Waso, 830 B. E. 
(1468 A.D.) during the reign 
of Mahathihathura(fl, 1468-1480 
A.D.) the 11th King of the 
Ava dynasty and son of Mohn- 
yin-mintaya, (fl. 1426-1439 
A. D.). He was a descendant of 
princess Sawnan (daughter of 
Thadominbya who founded the 
2nd Ava Dynasty in the year 726 
B. E. (1364 A. D.), and Sawmin- 
nyo the queen of the Middle 
palace. In the epilogue to Satu- 
dhamma-thara-kogan-pyo he says 
that he was 23 years old when 
Shin Mahathilawuntha wrote the 
Paramidawganpyo. He died at 
the age of 61 in the year 891 
B. E. (1529 A. D.). 

His works are:—Buridat-lin- 
gagyi and Buridat-zatpaung-pyo, 
written at the age of 16; Kogan- 
pyo, written at the age of 55. At 
the age of 61 he wrote the fol- 
lowing works at Prome:—Pon- 
daungnaing-mawgun; Tada-uti- 
mawgun; Wut-yonbwé-mawgun; 
Yéyitet-mawgun; Yadanapura- 
myoti-mawgun; Meiktilakanbwé- 
mawgun; Gambithara-pyo; and 
many ekapaik-tawla. 

Wundauk. Modomingyi. Auth- 
or of many yadu. See Kabya- 
bandha p. 173. 

See Kinwunmingyi. 


His name was Maung Yauk 
Kyi. He was myowun in charge 
of the city of Amarapura. He 
was known as Htilinmingyi, 
Myowunmingyi, Yankonmingyi 
(Governor of Rangoon). He 
was the author of Pyidawwin- 
pyo; Sandakinnari-pyo;  Ithi- 
thinga-pyo; Udaung-min-pyo etc. 

His son Mahathihathura, 
Myinwun or commander of the 
cavalry, wrote yadu. 


Mahathiha- 
thura. 


Mahathin- 
hkayasithu. 
Mahathiri- 
uttamasithu. 
Mahathiri- 


uttamazeyya. 


Mahazeyya- 
thinhkaya. 


Manawde- 
watayasit. 
U Maung. 


Mibaya- 
shinmin 


b. 1776 A. D. 


U Min 
A.D. 1774- 
1847 (or 
1853.) 
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See Letwéthondara. 


See Nawade-ngé. 
See Nawade-ngé. 
See Nawade-ngé. 


His original name was U Chein. 
He was a senior Herald (Than- 
dawzingyi) during the reign of 
Bagyidaw (A. D. 1819-1837) 
and Hlethin-atwinwun during the 
reign of Mindon-min (A. D. 
1853-1878). He was a teacher 
of Mingyi-mahazeyyathu, author 
of Kawilakkhanadipani. He 
wrote the Woharalinatthadipani. 

Author of Guttila-pyo and 
Narada-pyo. 

A herald of Pagan-min (fl. 
1846-1853 A. D.). He wrote a 
le-gyo commemorating the fact 
that marble was found at Zegyin 
hill near Mandalay. He was 
again appointed chief Herald 
(Thandawzin-gyi) by King Min- 
don. He wrote the Pyinsama- 
thingayanadin-legyo. (See Kawi- 
mandana p. 566). 

Daughter of Maung Tun, the 
Atwinwun “ Nandakyawhtin,” 
and Shin Hpwa “ Sandadewi,” 
the daughter of Myinsugyiwun. 
She was born in 1138 B. E. 
(1776 A. D.). Singu-min (fl. 
1775-1781) made her his chief 
queen with the title Maharatana 
Candadevi. When Singu-min 
was dethroned in 1143 B. E., 
Bodawhpaya gave her to Shinta- 
laing, wife of Athiwungyi. She 
died in great misery. 

(the layman) He served as bard 
of the prince of Bassein, a son 
of Bodowhpaya, and received 
the title Mindinthetshi, He was 
born in the year 1136 B. E. 


U Min. 


(1774 A. D.) At the age of 39 
he received, as a grant from the 
King, the salt revenue derived 
from Hainggyi-kyun in Bassein 
district. Afterwards during the 
reign of Bagyidaw he became the 
King’s bard and was given free 
quarters as well as various re- 
wards. In company with the 
King’s bards Maung I, Maung 
Ye, and Maung Talok, he wrote 
love-songs-mébwé and maungbwé 
to be sung before the King. Af- 
terwards, when the King made 
his state-entry into Amarapura 
(1823 A.D.) on the Pyi-gyimun 
raft, he wrote a eulogy and re- 
ceived as a reward Rs. 400/- and 
a barge. Before the King took 
possession of his newbuilt palace. 
he wrote an essay of research 
on alchemy and a eulogy begin- 
ning with the words “ oxheg: 
ono)” and was awarded the title 
Mindinthetshi; and 50 pé of land’ 
yielding a harvest of a thousand 
baskets of paddy yearly. Dur- 
ring the King’s state entry into 
the city of Ukkalapa (old Ran- 
goon), after the ceremonies atten- 
ding the construction of Zaung- 
alaw by the King (Tharrawad- 
dy Min 1841 A. D.) he again 
wrote a poem in praise of the 
King and was awarded a sum of 
Rs. 300/-. The same amount, 
Rs. 300/-, he received as a re- 
ward for writing another eulogy 
during the regatta held at Dewun 
palace. He died during the re- 
ign of Pagan Min (fl. 1846-1853) 
in the year 1209 B. E. (1847 
A. D.) It is said in the Maha- 
gitathit that he died in the year 
1215 B. E. on the Ist waxing of 
Wagaung (1853 A. D.) 

A hpothudaw. Author of a 
Lwangyin, or poem describing 
natural scenes during the twelve 
months of the year. The tithe or 
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Mindin- 
kyawgaung. 
Mindinthetshi. 
Minhla-shwe- 
daung. 
Minhlayaza. 
Minhlayaza- 
kyawhtin. 


_ 1853-1878 A.D.). 


Minyéminhla- 
kyawhtin. 


Minyénarathu. 
Shin 
Mundigotha b. 
1578 A.D. 


Ma Mya Gale. 


1810-1846 
A. D.) 


Maung Myat 
Hpwée. 


Nandadhaza. 
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revenue derived from Kangyi 
village was allotted to him. 

A royal “Nahkan” 
(auditor). 

See U Min (the layman.) 

Ywasa of Shweyinma. 


Atwinwun, 

His private name was Maung 
Shwe Chi. He was appointed a 
Tazeikwun by King Mindon (fi. 
His works 
are :—Kalingabodhi-pyo; Sanda- 
kinnari-pyo ; Abhiruka - pyo ; 
Baikman - yatana - kyaungdaw- 
kyauksa (i.e. Inscription in the 
royal monastery of Yatanabeik- 
man) : Mahaweran - bonthay- 
kyaung-mawgun; many yadu. 

Author of an egyin on Princess 
Minhtaikune, daughter of Han- 
thawadi-pa-mintaya. (fl. 1733- 
1751 A. D.) 

Author of Zabupati-pyo. 

Born 940 B. E. (1578 A. D.) 
He became a novice at the age 
of 15 under Taunghpilahsayadaw, 
with the title Mundigotha. 

Daughter of Asiyinmin-pyanchi 
and Mé I of Henzada. Born in 
the year 1172 B. E. (1810 A. D.), 
Tharrawaddy Min (fl. 1837-1846 
A. D.) made her Queen of the 
Western Palace (Anauknanma- 
daw). Afterwards she was sus- 
pected of having encouraged the 
conspiracy of the Prince of 
Prome, and was sentenced to be 
trampled to death by an elephant. 
She died at the age of 36. 

She wrote some le-gyo and 
tedat before her death to be read 
before the King. 

Wrote Bodawmé-egyin on Fri- 
day, the 14th waning of Tab- 
aung 1151 B. E. (1789 A. D.) 

The novice of Kyigan in Alon 
district. His original name was 
U Nu. Author of thirteen gatha 
or Pali verses; and Sattovadi- 
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Nandakyaw- 
htingyi. 


Nandameit. 
Nandameit- 
kyawthu. 
Nandathu. 


Nandwin Mi 
Nyo. 


Natmauk- 
taunghsin- 
hpondawgyi. 
Natshin 
maung. 


Nawade-gyi. 


kammatthana in 1169 B. E. (1807 
A. D.) during the reign of 
Bodawhpaya (1781-1819 A. D.) 
Shwésonkyawhtin (questions 
and answers); Burmese maxims. 
See Kabyathingaha p. 18. 

Myosa of Myataw. Author of 
Minset-linga a chronicle in verse 
See Thamantasakkhudipani Vol. 
I. 

See Shwedaung-Nandameit. 

Author of many yadu. 


Myosaye, or secretary to a 
myosa. Author of two mawgun 
on the Mingun pagoda (built 
1790-2 A. D.) 

Flourished during the reign of 
Sithukyawhtin of Ava (i.e., 
Sithukyawhtin of Sagaing, Nara- 
pati of Ava; deposed by Bayin- 
naung. ) 

A bhikkhu. Author of Widura- 


pyo. 


He was the son of Shwe- 
nandi-min King of Taung-u, who 
was the son of Kotheinthakin- 
bayin-mingaung, the second bro- 
ther of Bayinnaung ‘or Hantha- 
waddy Hsinbyushin (fl. 1551- 
1581). He afterwards ascended 
the throne of Taung-u, now inde- 
pendent, assuming the title Maha- 
dhammaraja (fl. 1605-1628- 
Anaukhpetlun-mintaya, who 
reigned in Pegu from 1613 A. D.) 

He was the author of twenty 
sapyaing ; thirty five verses on the 
rain motaw or motaing; twelve 
kye-se verses; three peinhnyin- 
hngetme-yadu “Odes to the King 
Fisher.” (See Woharalinattha) 
Thakinhpo-egyin; §Minthetshi- 
egyin; Wimalayaza-egyin. 

Or the first Nawade, Taung- 
thinhmu. 

Minkyiswa—the second son of 
Narapati King of Ava, the build- 
er of Htupayon pagoda and the 
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tenth King of the first Ava 
Dynasty who became King of 
Ava in 804 B. E—ascended the 
throne of Tharekhettara (Prome) 
in 897 B. E. with the title Hsin- 
myashin, being the fourteenth 
King of the Prome dynasty. 
Hsinmya had a son named Minyé- 
theinhkathu, who was the father 
of Min Ba Saw. Nawade-gyi 
was the son of Min Ba Saw’s 
guardian. In the Kabyathingaha- 
medani it is said that Nawade-gyi 
was the son of the guardian of 
princess Narapatimé, daughter of 
King Bayinhtwe of Prome. But 
the former account is to be pre- 
ferred, since it is confirmed by the 
Woharalinatthadipani. Min Ba 
Saw married the princess Nara- 
patimé, a sister of Narapati the 
17th King of Prome. When he 
was put to death by King Nara- 
pati, the princess was married to 
Sithukyawhtin of Salin, and 
Nawade had to accompany her to 
Salin where he was known as 
Salinletya. When Salin was des- 
troyed, Sithu-kyawhtin made 
Sagaing his capital and reigned 
for six years. Nawade was then 
appointed commander of the 
“Taungthin,” or the Southern 
Corps. He was thus known as 
Taungthinhmu. In 913 B. E. 
(1551 A. D.)  Sithukyawhtin, 
now 57 years old, became King 
of Ava assuming the title Nara- 
patisithu, and Nawade had to 
attend the court at Ava. After 
reigning for three years at Ava 
this King was defeated in battle 
(March A. D. 1555) and taken 
prisoner by Hsinbyushin of Han- 
thawaddy (Bayinnaung). He was 
dethroned, but taken as a poli- 
tical prisoner to Hanthawaddy 
where he was allowed to hold his 
court. In the Woharalinatthadi- 
pani it is stated that when Ava 


was captured, Nawade-gyi was 
given over to Thadodhammaraja, 
20th King of Prome, at the lat- 
ter’s request; hence the saying— 
At Sagaing Taungthin; 
Letya at Salin; 
At Prome Nawade-min. 
In the Hmannan Vol. 2 p. 459 
it is said that Nawade, a contem- 
porary of King Hsinbyushin of 
Hanthawaddy, wrote a poem de- 
scribing the gates of the city of 
Hanthawaddy. From this it may 
be inferred that Nawade served 
Bayinnaung also. In the epilo- 
gue at the end of the Manawhari- 
pyohaung, written by Nawade in 
941 B. E. (1579 A. D.) during 
the reign of Hanthawaddy Hsin- 
conrbaoba 


byushin, he says, “ oSc% 
codkpegyos 


GOSHION GLI LS 

” which confirms the view 
that the title Nawade was confer- 
red on him by King Hsinbyushin. 
In Nigonhpyesdan Letwénawra- 
hta (born 1089 B.E.) says that 
the title was conferred on him 
by Hsinbyushin as a mark of his 
appreciation of his yadu on Han- 
thawaddy (See Woharalinattha- 
dipani p. 304). 

In 943 B. E. when Ngazuday- 
aka (Nandabayin 1581 A. D.) 
succeeded his father King Hsin- 
byushin of Hanthawaddy, the 
myosa of Inya and the sawbwa 
of Thaungthut (Hsaungsup) re- 
volted. Nawrahtaminsaw, go- 
vernor of Zimmé, and Thadodh- 
ammaraja, governor of Prome, 
were sent with an army to sup- 
press the rebellion. Nawade-gyi 
took part in the suppression, and 
wrote a verse in which he men- 
tioned that event. 

In the Kabyathingahamedani 
(p. 4) it is stated that the title 
Nawade was conferred on him 
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Nawade-ngé 
d. 1840 A. D. 
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in his old age at Zimmé, but that 
he started writing poems (yadu) 
at the age of ten. Some say that 
he once wrote a poem which 
offended Sithukyawhtin of Sa- 
gaing, and he did not write poetry 
for some time; and when they 
asked him whether he would 
write again, he answered in Pali 
“Na Vade"—‘“I won't say” 
i. e. I won't write poems. Hence 
his nickname. 

The Poranadipani (p. 29) 
mentions Manawhari-pyohaung 
as a work of Nawadegyi who 
served the Kings of Taung-u as 
a bard and was known at Sagaing 
as Taungthinhmu, at Salin as 
Letya, and at Prome as Nawade. 

His works are:—Four hund- 
red or more yadu; Manawpyo- 
haung, Manawharipyo; Yazaby- 
uha-pyo; an egyin on Yodayami- 
baya, a sister of the Yodaya-ba- 
yin or governor of Siam, the 
second son of Hanthawaddy 
Hsinbyushin. 

Or the second Nawade. His 
name was Maung Nu, and he was 
the hereditary headman of Ywa- 
we, one the five villages in Sa- 
daung circle, Sagaing township. 
He received the title Balananda- 
thu (See Cetiyapakasani p. 385). 
In the year 1158 B. E. (1796 
A. D.) he wrote a mawgun on 
Meiktila reservoir during the 
King’s visit there ; the king highly 
appreciated it. In 1160 B. E. he 
wrote a yadu-paiksow on the 
wedding of the Pahkan prince 
and the Shwegu-princess. Later 
he wrote several mingalayadu, 
mawgun, and other poems, and 
gained the title Nawade. During 
the King’s stay at Mingun (1790- 
2 A. D.) he was made myosa of 
Wetmasut and Twinthintaikwun. 


He was thus admitted to the 


“Taw”. class. of officials, and 





Maung Né 


Nemyokyaw- 
Nemyokya- 
htin. 

Nemyo- 
nandameit. 


Nemyothi- 
hathu. 


Nemyothin- 
khaya. 
Nemyothiri- 
theinhka. 
Nemyozeyya- 
kyawthu. 
Nemyozeyya- 
yandameit. 
Maung No. 


later won the title Mahathinhkay- 
asithu and Mahathirisithu, In 
his old age he was awarded a 
staff of honour studded with 
jewels, and was given the privi- 
lege of driving in his chariot up 
to the palace-gate. The title Min- 
gyi Uttamathiri was also con- 
ferred on him. He died in the 
year 1202 B. E. on the 2nd wax- 
ing of Pyatho (1840 A. D.). 


His works are:-—a mawgun 
on Meiktila reservoir ; Ishayangu- 
mawgun; Bawari-mawgun; a 
mawgun on the Burmese conquest 
of Assam; Thamundrika-maw- 
gun; Candamani-mawgun; Amar- 
apura-myobwé-mawgun; Yedin- 
mawgun; Tayokthanyauk-maw- 
gun (on the arrival of ambassa- 
dors from China); and many 
yadu. 

A surgeon. Author of Hsin- 
kyan-linga beginning with the 


lines Shc ae aaa 
oneoorbesofea g 


Myosa of Myingin. 
Myosa of Myingin. 


His original name was Maung 
Hpu Gale. Author of the Médaw 
Maya Pyo (an epic on the mother 
of prince Siddhatha) and Um- 
madanti-pyo. 

Atwinwun during the reign 
of Bodawhpaya (fl. 1781-1819 
A. D.). Author of Yazawuttha- 
di-pyo. 

Author of many yadu. 


Kyawsin-taikwun or Governor 
of Kyawsin District. 
Myosa of Moda. 


A King’s bard. He wrote 
various yadu. 

At the end of the Myinkyan- 
linga we find these words” 


La 8 s g 


Fr 


U Nu. 


Maung Nyo. 


U Ohbatha. 


B, 


Shin On Nyo. 
Padethayaza 


E. 


d. 17 


A. 


D 
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oapfieoch gee qu: 
ogog chief 909 aie 
“Here ends the work written in 
1123 B. E. (1761 A. D.) by 
Nga No, an ex-bhikkhu, a great 
literary man, born at Sayemyo, 
brother-in-law of Dwara-kyaw- 
htin of Kadokudaw village.” 
Author of Wethandaya-pyo; Za- 
nakka-pyo ; Hpayagyi-Thamaing ; 
Shinmalé-pyo; Padasari-pyo. 

See Nawade-ngé. 

Author of Hsindaw-mawgun. 
He was an Under-Secretary of 
State (Atwinwundauk). 

Wrote the Mahapanakawutthu 
( Mahajanaka-jataka) in prose at 
Minbu during the reign of 
Bodawhpaya in 1147 B. E. (1785 
A.D.). In the prologue he men- 
tions that he wrote it at the 
Amyin, and Kama. She became 
beginning of the rainy season, 
after summer. 

Of Taungdwingyi, Author of a 
pyo comprising sixty gatha, 

Wrote poems during the reigns 
of Sane Min, builder of Man- 
aung-yatana pagoda (1060 B. E. 
1698 A. D.) and of Tananganwe 
Min, father of Hanthawaddy- 
pa-mintaya. During the reign of 
the latter, who ascended the 
throne in 1095 B.E. (1733 A.D.) 
he was appointed Athiwungyi 
with the title Minye-minhla-kyaw- 
htin. He was named by the 
king “ Sasogyi,” the great poet, 
on account of his numerous 
works. He had conferred on 
him the title Natshinnaung, Pade- 
thayit, Padethayaza, Myodwin- 
natshin (see Kabyathingahame- 
dani). In 1116 B. E. (1754 A. 
D.) he went to Hanthawaddy and 
died at Syriam in the month of 
Waso when he was over sixty 
years ofage. (See Konbaungzet- 
Mahayazawindawgyi p. 103 and 
Hmannan Vol. IV p. 117. 


Pahkan- 
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His works are:—Minhteik- 
une-egyin; Salinmin-egyin; Nat- 
than, on the thirty-seven Nats; 
Maung San Pyan-tangyin; Kye- 
sudaw-pyo; Yodayathanyauk-pyo 
(on the arrival of ambassadors 
from Siam); Kummabaya-pyo; 
Dandathiri-pyo; Nunu-pyo; Kya- 
nakketha; Mahapatinamaw-linga ; 
Thuza-pyo; Thamuddabotha ; 
Tawdwet-hkan (on the Great Re- 
unciation) ; Manaw-pyothit (See 
Pitakathamaing p. 1008) ; Sanna- 
pyan-pyo; Manihket-pyo; Mani- 
hket-zatchin, an ancient song (cf. 
what he says of Seindakyawthu’s 


luda) beginning with “op:ves002” 
Bodawhpaya, who ascended the 


mintha 1783- throne in 1143 B. E. (1781 A. D.) 


1810 A. D.: 
I145-1172 


Maung Paik. 


married a nurse of the Guardian 
who was myosa of Hlaing-det, 
his queen Myaukshweyesaung-mi- 
baya. Pahkan-mintha was born 
to her in the year 1145 B. E. 
(1783 A.D.) His originat name 
was Maung Hpé Gyi. In 1150 
B. E. he was made myosa of 
Myan-aung. In 1151 B. E, the 
title Minyékyawgaung was con- 
ferred on him, and later that of 
Mahadhammaraja. In 1155 B. 
E. he was made myosa of Pahkan 
instead of Myan-aung. Of the 
sixty two sons of Bodawhpaya he 
was the eldest of those born after 
the king’s accession. Once he 
offended his father and was sent 
to the jungles in Upper Burma, 
Where he wrote a pat-pyo which 
appealed to the ‘King so much 
that he had him recalled. He 
died in the year 1172 B, E. 
(1810A.D.) at the age of 
twenty seven. 


An Akyisaye of a daughter of 
king Bodawhpaya (fl. 1781-1819 
A. D.) His masterpiece is an 
egyin on the princess of Meiktila 
and Kama. 
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Péthangesa- 
shinmyat- 
hkaung. 
Maung Po. 


U Ponnya d. 
1866 A. D. 


Maung Pu. 


U Pu. 


Pyanchi- 
shwedaung. 


Pyawgyihmu. 


Maung Pyi. 


Pyimin- 
thandawzin. 
Pyimyo- 
wuntaungli- 
hpondawgyi. 
Shin Pyin- 
nyathami. 
Pyithadoma- 


hathihathura- 


dhammaraja 


1809-1845 
A. D. 
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Author of the egyin on prin- 
cess Uttamarit of Sagaing. 


Born at Hkinmun village in 
Alon (now in Sagaing) district. 
Author of Yazanitipyo. 


Was known as Ko Pot Si as a 
novice. He was born at Sale. 
During the reign of Mindon-Min 
he was appointed to office with 
the title Minhlathinkhaya, the 
revenues derived from the villages 
of Minywa and Siywa being al- 
lotted to him. His works are:— 
Yodayanaing-mawgun (com- 
memorating the victory over the 
Siamese) Ratanadi - mawgun; 
dramas, namely Wizaya, Padu- 
ma, and Yethépya-zat; Myittasa 
or letters; tedat yadu etc. Died 
1228 B. E. (1869 A. D.) 

Born at Hkinmun village in 
Alon (now in Sagaing) district 
He became governor of Tabayin 
(Tabayinwun). Author of many 


u. 
Author of Shwedaung-egyin; 
Aflaungsithu-luda ; Sandakumara- 


_ pyo; Kutha-pyo. 


Author of Ayedaw-mawgun. 


Nakhandawgyi. Author of 
many yadu. 
Pupil of Taunglelon-hsayadaw. 


Author of Sampeyya-pyohaung. 
A herald, otherwise known as 
Maung Yi. 
A head monk. 
mazawta. 


Thaddham- 


The 2nd Maungdaung-hsaya- 
daw. 

Prince of Prome. His original 
name was Maung Pe Pu. He 
was the son of Shwebo Min (fi. 
1837-1846) by the Alenandaw 
queen named Ma Shwe Yi. Born 
in 1171 B. E. (1809 A. D.) he 
was executed for ‘treason in 1207 


Rammathiri- 
kyawhtin. 


U Sa 
1766-1853 
A. D. 


B. E. (1845 A. D.) at the age of 


36. 
King’s librarian and Ywasa of 
the ten villages of Chaung-u 


Circle. Author of Hsaddan- 
pyaunggyaw-mawgun. 
Nemyozeyyathura. Born on 


Tuesday the toth waning of 
Thadingyut in 1128 B. E. (1766 
A. D.) in Migyaungdat village, 
west of Sagaing. His father was 
one Paukkyaw, son of an officer 
of the king’s cavalry of Mauktet 
village north of Alon. His 
mother was Mi Nyein Tha, 
grand-daughter of Byinnyagyan- 
daw, a minister during the reign 
of Thalunmintaya (fl. 1629-1648 
A. D.). When he was six years 
old his father died. At the age 
of eleven he became a novice and 
was educated at the monastery of 
U Parama, the Medi Hsayadaw. 
After some time he turned lay- 
man, and having married Mi E, 
daughter of Nga Nyun ex-presi- 
dent of a guild of gold and silver 
smiths (padeinwun), he became 
a goldsmith and merchant of 
jewels. At the age of nineteen 
he lost his wife, and worked 
under Letyapyanchi, herald of 
the Crown Prince, son of Bodaw- 
hpaya. After writing the “Shwe- 
bonnidan” he was recommended 
by his grandfather, the private 
secretary to the Crown Prince 
(Einshe-atwinwun), and served 
the Crown Prince as a clerk. 
While so engaged, he translated 
the “ Enaungzat” from Siamese 
into Burmese and wrote a drama 
based on it with songs adapted to 
music. This made him famous 
asa poet. In the year 1170 B. E. 
(1808 A. D.) the Crown Prince 
died after his return from Arakan 
bringing the Arakan image 
(1784-1785 A. D.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son the prince of 
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Sagaing, afterwards known as 
Bagyidaw (fl. 1819-1837). USa 
was then appointed herald of the 
Crown Prince, commander of the 
barge Pyilonyu, and later private 
secretary to the Crown Prince. 
He succeeded in suppressing the 
revolt of the Maharaja of Mani- 
pur (A. D. 1819) and the Mye- 
daingwun and Uzupara_ the 
Maharaja of Manipur. On his 
return he was promoted from the 
“Du” class to the “ Taw ” class, 
and was awarded the title Nemyo- 
zeyyathura. When the prince of 
Sagaing (Bagyidaw) ascended 
the throne on the death of his 
grandfatner (Bodawhpaya_ d. 
1819 A. D.) U Sa was appointed 
to the full dignity of a secretary 
of state (Atwin-wun) with the 
title Mahathirizeyyathura. Dur- 
ing the Arakanese expedition of 
1185 B. E. (1823 A. D.) he was 
appointed general in command of 
the right division and second in 
command to the Alonwungyi, 
Mingyimaha Bandula, and was 
awarded the title Mahathirith- 
ihathura. On his return he cap- 
tured at Salin Pan-wa, comman- 
der of a division of ten thousand 
men, who had started a mutiny. 
Arriving at the king’s court he 
was appointed a Wungyi to 
direct the administration of the 
king’s domains. When Shwebo- 
min (known as Konbaung-Min 
or Tharrawaddy-Min fl. A. D. 
1837-1846) ascended the throne, 
he wrote a eulogy on the king’s 
dynasty beginning with the line 
ogeo cougrdi 8 Ses 
As a reward he received the 
revenue of Myindin and was 
awarded the title Mahathirizey- 
yathura. He died on the Ist 
waxing of Wagaung in 1215 B. 
(1853 A. D.) during the reign 
of Mindonmin. 


Maung San 
Tin. 
Seindak- 
yawthu 
(1736-1771 
A. D.) 
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His works are numerous, com- 
prising such poems as yadu, legyo, 
patpyo, classical songs (thach- 
ingan) covering about fifteen 
anga (each anga filling twelve 
palm-leaves). 


Author of Baranasi-mawgun. 


Or Shwedaung-yazagyaw. His 
original name was Maung Aw; 
and he became Singyetaikwun. 
He was the son of the sister of 
Twinthintaikwun Mahathinkhaya 
Mahasithu, and while serving un- 
der the king’s uncle Minyékyaw- 
gaung he was awarded the title 
Shwedaung-yazagyaw at the age 
of thirteen. When Ava was con- 
quered by the Talaings (1751 
A. D.) and Alaunghpaya made 
his capital at Shwebo (Yatana- 
theinga), he was known by his 
private name. During the reign 
of Alaunghpaya (1752-1760 A. 
D.) he wrote a /saungba (epistle) 
and was awarded the title Sein- 
dakyawthu. He was the author 
of Kawilakkhanathatpon, which 
he wrote at the age of twenty 
(See Kabyathingahamedani. ) 

He became a novice at the age 
of thirteen and learnt the element- 
ary rules for novices in the Vin- 
aya, as well as Pali Grammar such 
as Kaccayanabheda etc. He is 
said to have been in the habit of 
reciting all the minor works on 
Pali Grammar whenever he wor- 
shipped the Buddha. He was 
famous for his versatility. He 
learnt all the minor works on 
Pali grammar and prosody by 
heart, and used to write thanbauk 
or poetical trifles in the intervals 
while reciting his lessons before 
his teacher. Shwedaungyazag- 
yaw was so skilful in rhyming 
that literary men would say of 
him “ Rhymes have to come and 
serve him at his bidding” (See 
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Maungdaung Thathanabaing’s 
answers in Pafifiakkamadipani. ) 

His works are:—Owadahtu- 
pyo; Kawilakkhanathatpon; Min- 
zetlinga; Kapilamawgun; Sing- 
umin Nadawthwin;  Pindale- 
mintha-egyin; a luda beginning 
with “ Hponpadetha”; Yatana- 
theingamyo-kandawbwé Pyatthat- 
htichethpwé (poems commemora- 
ting the construction of the royal 
tank, palace etc); a yadu on the 
wedding of Amyin-min (a son of 
Alaunghpaya, younger than Hsin- 


‘byushin but older than Bodawh- 


paya); an egyin on the Crown 
Princess (who became chief queen 
to Naungdawgyi) ; Namakaranit- 
thayi; and a nature poem. 

N. B. Maung Ba Han in his 
article on “ Seindakyawthu: Man 
and Poet” (B. R. S. J. Vol. VIII 
part II pp. 107-111) adds the 
following information: that Sein- 
dakawthu was born in 1736 A. D., 
the son of U Ze Ya, at Maung- 
daung, a village in Alon, Monywa 
Township; that after his novici- 
ate he entered the service of Min- 
yékyawgaung, uncle and gener- 
alissime of the last king of Ava; 
that Alaunghpaya made him 
court-poet to Prince Badon (later 
Bodawhpaya); that he became 
poet laureate of Naungdaw-gyi 
(fl. 1760-1763 A. D.); that he 
died at the age of 35; that he com- 
posed the Kawlakhkana-thatpon 
in 1751 A. D. at Minyékyaw- 
gaung’s request, when he was 
only 15: “ It is a tour de force of 
great merit and promise. There 
are in all 1787 lines and every line 
is alive with a depth of meaning. 
Mingyi-thiri-mahazeyya has writ- 
ten an exposition known as Ka- 
wi-lakhkana-dipani. It is an octa- 
vo volume of about 500 pages 
and it unfolds the meaning of 
only 78 lines....The Awwadahtu- 





Shwedaing- - 


hmu. 


pyo was published in 1760 during 
the time of Naung-dawgyi. Its 
epilogue tells us that it was com- 
posed in the stray moments of 
the poet’s crowded career. As 
the title indicates, it contains pre- 
cepts to guide one in the pursuit 
of wisdom.” He notes also 
amongst his minor poems a luda 
on Alaunghpaya’s march to Siam, 
and the Tawla-yadu. “An in- 
teresting story sheds light on the 
facileness of his pen. When he 
had in hand his Kawilakhkana- 
thatpon he toured lower Burma 
in order to acquire an exacter 
knowledge of local terms. He 
reached Ywa-byé. There he 
visited the monastery. The 
Superior knowing the fame of 
the poet thought to set him an 
impossible task. The poet was 
asked to extemporise some lines 
on Ywabyé, the superior’s village, 
and Aung Gyaw, his nephew: on 
his omnivorous appetite and his 
chatty temper ; on his fever ridden 
state and his huge betel-box that 
hung from his hand. The poet 
rose to the emergency and dashed 
off the following :-— 


sag oe 


qt, 

“The Tawla-yadu shows that 
he is quite capable of lyric out- 
bursts. It is a nature-poem which 
reveals how the sights and sounds 
of birds and beasts in a lonesome 
forest pass into the poet’s sensi- 
bilities.” ‘In his poetry the 
craftsman is apt to succeed at the 
cost of the poet. It has feet to 
march ‘with a stately tread, but 
has no wings to soar. Polished, 
solid, durable, it has an intellec- 
tual quality which may be termed 
hard brilliance.” 


Author of many yadu. 


Shwedaung- 
hsayadaw. 
Shwedaung- 
nandameit. 


Shwedaung- 
nandathu. 


Shwedaung- 
thinhkakyaw- 
htin. 
Shwedaung- 
yazagyaw. 
Shwegyaung- 
yégyin U Pu. 


Shwe-hle-hmu. 


Shwe-hsindu. 
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Original name, U Pu. He be- 
longed to Zayit village. 

His original name was Maung 
Hpu Gale, son of a guardian 
(Akyidaw) of Bodawhpaya, who 
afterwards appointed the son 
an Akyidaw also. During the 
reign of Singumin (1775-1781 
A. D.) he was appointed a 
herald (Thandawzin), Under 
Secretary of State (Atwinwun- 
dak), and commander of three 
thousand barges (Thondaung- 
hmu). He died during the reign 
of Bodawhpaya (1781-1819 A. 
D.) Maung Nyo, the author of 
Shweminhponhsindaw - mawgun, 
was his brother-in-law. In the 
Kabyathingaha he is called Maung 
Thu; but in the Pitakathonbon- 
sadan he is called Maung Hpu 
Gale, Nandameit, and author of 
Ummadanti-pyohaung and Mé- 
dawmaya-pyo; this latter view is 
preferable. 

His works :-—Ummadanti-pyo; 
Médawmaya-pyo; Kutha -pyo; 
Candakumara-zatchin; Einshemi- 
baya-egyin ; egyin on Thahkingyi, 
Thahkinlat, and Thahkinngé; 
Myolalinsa; Salinsa Maung 
Paunggyaung; and Minshwenan. 

Born at Letmé village, south 
of Salin. His private name was 
Mg Ta Yok. He became a Wun- 
dauk with the title Shwedaung- 
nandathu. Author of Mahathuta- 
thawma-pyo; Ngwedaung-yagan- 
thit; Mwenunyagan. 

Author of many yadu. 


See Seindakyawthu. 


Author of Candakinnari-pyo 
and Kuthapyohaung. 

Author of many yadu. 

Daughter of Thalunmintaya 
king of Ava (fl. 1628-1648 A. 
D.) Author af yadu beginning 


Nga Shwe Pu. 


U Shwin. 


Singaing- 
hsayadaw. 


Sit-hlyin- 
htaunghmu. 


Sithu- 
kyawhtin. 
Sithu- 


‘shwedaung. 


Sithu- 
thinkhaya. 


Taungdwin- 
hsayadaw 


Taunghpila- 
hsayadaw 
1578-1650 
A. D.? 
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with the words oxSogSeya2 and 


many others. 

Born at Yégyin village on the 
river Mu. Author of the Kutha- 
pyo (See Woharalinattha.) 

A bhikkhu of a remote monas- 
tery, Sithagyaung, in the Sagaing 
hills. 

Author of a commentary on 
the Paramigan-pyo of Minzet- 
linga (See Thamanta-cakkhu and 
Egyin-sayin. ) 

The Jailor. Named Shinh- 
twenyo. Author of the Pyizon- 
mawgun and Hsindawmawgun. - 

See Letwenawrahta. 


Herald of et ta aa 
Wrote various yadu. 

Anaukwun wrote an egyin on 
the king who built the Lawka- 
chantha Pagoda. 

His title was Nanabhidhaja- 
saddhamma-senapati-mahara jadhi 
rajaguru. He was born at Padi- 
gon north of Taungdwingyi in 
1086 B. E. (1724 A. D.). His 
parents were U Po Pye and Mé 
Kya. His original name was 
Maung Hpyaw (See Kingyi- 
hpyaw-attuppatti). At the age 
of 38, in the 18th year of his 
ordination, he became a hsaya- 
daw, supported by Naungdawgyi, 
then Crown Prince, the eldest son 
of Alaunghpaya. 

He wrote a commentary on the 
Paramidawgan-pyo and “ An- 
swers to the questions raised by 
Min Letwé-nawratha ” an official 
of King Alaunghpaya. 

Son of an Athi-gyi, an official 
of Salin. At the age of fifteen 
he wrote the Wethantaya-pyo, an 
epic on the Vessantara Jataka. 
In the year 956 B.E.(1594 A.D.) 
he received the Upasampada 
ordination, the Pyiyannaing-hmu 
supplying him with all the requi- 
sites of a monk. In the year 972 
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Taungthinhmu. 


Taungzin- 
hpondawgyi. 
Tazeiksaye 
Maung Tin. 
Shin 
Tezawthara. 


Maung Tha 
Aung 


Thamantathu. 
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B. E. (1610 A. D.) Minyékyaw- 
swa built a magnificent monas- 
tery which he offered to the 
hsayadaw in the following year. 
In the year 1000 B. E. (1638 
A. D.) at the age of sixty he 
renounced his monastery and 
went to Taunghpila, a hill near 
Sagaing, to pass his days insoli- 
tude. He died at the age of 72. 
The title Tipitakalankara was 
conferred on him by King Tha- 
lunmintaya (fl. 1629-1648 A. D.) 
See Nawade-gyi. 
Of Natmauk. 
Widura-pyo. 
Author of Thanbula-pyo. 


Author of 


Pupil of Shin Maharatthathara. 
His works are :—-Dhattaratthath- 
uwunnahantha-pyo; Pyadihagan- 
linga; Byadeittawgan-pyo; Shwe- 
hinthamin-pyo; Adathamukha- 
pyohaung; many myittasa or 
epistles, linga, and yadu (See 
Kabyathingahapitakatsadan ). 

Myosa of Taungkwin, he wrote 


. mawgun on the pagoda of the 


king (Zedidaw) and the sima of 
the king (theindaw). 

Author of Taungdwingyimyo- 
thamaing-linga, the legendary 
history of Taungdwingyi in verse. 


Thamantayaza. Author of many yadu. 
Shin Than-hko. Or Lethsaungyuhmu. He wrote 


a mawgun on the royal elephant 
during the reign of Thalunmin- 
taya (1629-1648 A. D.) The 
poem began with a labial, which 
is correct if a poem is about the 
Buddha or the king, instead of a 
dental, which is correct in a poem 
about animals. However he sent 
a petition to the king stating that 
he did so because the elephant was 
a royal possession, and he was 
amply rewarded. 

His works are:—Yadana- 
pyaungmun - hsindawbwé - maw- 


Shin 
Thathanadaza. 
Thayesi- 
thukadaw. 
Thayethin- 
hkaya. 
Thilawuntha 
1453-1520 

A. D. 


Thinhkathara. 
Thinhkaya. 


Thirinanda- 
kyawhtin. 


Thiri- 
wethukyaw. 
Thiri- 
zeyyathu. 


gun; Myinyédibba-egyin; and 
many other yadu and egvyin. 
Author of Magyidaw-hsaya- 
daw-yadu. 
Of Sagaing. Author of yadu. 


See Letwéthondara. 


class at Taungdwingyi in the year 
815 B. E. (1453 A. D.). His 
mother was a spirit-medium Mé 
Dwe, and his father one Maung 
Kyi. He was born during the 
reign of Narapati (or Thihathu 
fl. 1442-1468 A. D.) the roth 
King of the Ava dynasty, a 
younger brother of Mohnyinmin- 
taya (fl. 1426-1439 A. D.) who 
built the Htupayon pagoda at 
Sagaing. His private name was 
Maung Nyo. He was 15 years 
senior to Shin Maharatthathara. 
He lived in the Yadanabeikman- 
kyaung built by Thihapate-gyi 
north-east of Taungdwingyi. He 
died in the year 882 B. E. 
(1520 A. D.) at the age of 67. 
In the Kabyathingaha it is said 
that the died in 880 B. E. (1518 
A. D.) at the age of 6s. 

His works are:—Paramigan- 
pyo; Hsutaunggan-pyo; Taung- 
dwinla-pyo; Dhammapala-pyo; 
Buddhuppatti-nanbwin-linga; Ya- 
zawutthati-linga ; Tada-u-ti-maw- 
gun; Shwenanbwé- mawgun. 

Myosaye during the reign of 
Bodawhpaya (1781-1819 A. D.). 
Author of Garudhammapyo. 

Myosa of Tarokmyo. Author 
of Maha-upara-za-egyin, one of 
the twelve classical egyin. 

Author of an egyin on the king 
who built the Lawkachantha 
pagoda. 

Author of Thahkinméke-egyin. 


His private name was U Chein. 
He was born in Hkundaung vil- 
lage, Shwebo district, during the 


Thondaung- 
hmu. 


Shin 
Thudamadaza. 
Shin Thuyé. 


Maung To 
1751-1796 
A. D. 


~ dipani 
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reign of king Mindon (1853- 
1878 A. D.). He was made 
Myosa of Myaunghla, and Under 
Secretary for Foreign affairs. 
Author of Kawilakkhana-dipani. 

Known as Taung-u-hlawga- 
thondaung-hmu i. e. Commander 
of 3000 barges of Taung-u. 
During the reign of Mingyi-nyo 
(A. D. 1485-1530, father of 
Tabin Shwehti) he wrote Min- 
taya-Shwehti-egyin ; Minyé-kyaw- 
swa-egyin; | Minyétheinhkathu- 
egyin; twenty eight paikson-yadu; 
Myinyindet-linga; and a poem on 
Thanmyinswa, the elephant of 
the king of Ava. He was the 
father of Zeyyayandameit the 


t. 

Or Shin Thudamalingara. 
Author of many yadu. 

Author of an egyin on Tha- 
hkin-htwe, daughter of Thado- 
mingyaw, and of many yadu. 


Born at Zidaw village, about 
2‘miles from Shwebo, in I113 
B. E. (1751 A. D.). He became 
a treasurer in the household of 
the Crown Prince (Einshe-Shwe- 
daikso) See Woharalinnattha- 
pp. 75—105. In the 
Kabyathingahamedani p. 9 he is 
said to have been an ex-hpongyi 


. of Saingnatha village and author 


of so many /tisaung-ba that he won 
the title Saungba-Maung To 
during the reign of Hsinbyushin 
(1763-1775 A. D.) and Singu- 
min (1775-1781 A. D.). He was 
well versed in Pali literature and 
Buddhist philosophy. He wrote 
Yamayagan, comprising 36 anga, 
at the command of the king and 
queen; and the king so highly 
appreciated it that he appointed 
him Treasurer (Shwedaikso). He 
died after his return from Meik- 
tila with the king in the year 1158 
B. E. (1796 A. D.) at the age of 
45- 


Maung Tu. 
Maung Tun 
Nyo. 
Twinthin- 
taikwun 
1726-1792 
A. D. 
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His works are:—Egyin on the 
prince of Sagaing, the king’s 
grandson (Bagyidaw fl. 1819- 
1837 A.D.) beginning with the 
words ebooreyrSeq ”; Kyese-yadu- 
paikson, written at the command 
of the Crown Princess to be sent 
to the Crown Prince who accom- 
panied the expedition to Arakan 
(1784 A. D.); Yamayagan; Yo- 
dawyu-egyin; a Kyese on the 
king’s expedition to Siam. 

A. D.). 

Tahsaiksaye. 


. See Twinthintaikwun. 


Born 1088 B. E. (1726 A. D.). 
His original name was Maung 
Tun Nyo (See Thathanawuntha 
p- 149). The titles Mahathin- 
hkaya and Mahasithu were con- 
ferred on him. He was famous 
for sane speech and _ integrity. 
He joined the Buddhist clergy 
and was known by the name 
Lingathara, but in the time of 
Hanthawaddi-pa-mintaya (fl. 
1733-1751) he turned layman. 
During the reign of Alaunghpaya 
he was tutor to Badénmin (after- 
wards Bodawhpaya). When 
Bodawhpaya ascended the throne 
(1781 A.D.) he was appointed 
lord of the royal granaries (Kyi- 
wun) with the title Mahathin- 
hkaya. Later he was appointed 
Twinthintaikwun. On the death 
of Pahkan Mingyi he received as 
a reward a staff studded with 
jewels. He died at Mingun 
when the king was holding his 
court there (1790-1792 A. D.). 


He was uncle, on the mother’s 
side, of U Aw—Seindakyawthu. 
He wrote Widurapyo at the age 
of 64, Wetthandayapyo at 72, and 
Zanakapyo at 80. His other 
works are :—Ngayanminpyo; 
Mahawkyesegan and Mahaw- 
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U Uggantha 


1817-1905 
A. D. 


Shin 
Aggantha- 
mala. 


Maung U Ka. 


~ Shin. 
Uttamagyaw 
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umingan (both being poems on 


' the Ummagga Jataka) ; Mudulak- 


khana, Balladiya, and Zayaditha 
(all pyo) ; Warathetagirasindaw- 
mawegun; Hsinbyumé-egyin ; 
Twinthin-luda; Aungbinlé-kan- 
bwé; Dahka-thonzehkuni-tetchin- 
luda; Amarapura-myobwé-maw- 
gun; Mingunbwé-mawgun. 

In 1751 A.D. the year of the 
capture of Ava by the Talaings, 
on the 5th waxing of Kason he 
had been a bhikkhu for five years 
and written the Mudulakkhana- 
pyo, Ekanipatzat (over two 
anga), and 66 Jatakas. 

Okpo-hsayadaw, and head of 
the Dwarawadi sect. Born on 
Sunday the 5th waxing of Ta- 
baung 1179 B.E. (1817 A.D.) 
in Ywagale village, Tharawaw 
Circle. Died on Sunday the 2nd 
waxing of Tabaung 1267 B. E. 
(1905 A. D.) at the age of 88, 
68 years after his ordination. 
Author of Swédawshaung-yadu, 
Bodhishaung-yadu etc. 

Son of the Thugyi of Shwe- 
yinhmya, where he was born. 
During the reign of Sanemin 
(1698-1714 A. D.) who built the 
Man-aung-yatana pagoda at 
Baléba, he was brought to Shwe- 
gyet-yet on the Irrawaddy oppo- 
site to Sagaing, where a monas- 
tery was built for him by Twin- 
thinwungyi. The latter did not 
bring him to the King’s notice, 
it is said, because he was afraid 
that popularity with the court 
might tempt him to turn layman. 

Author of Kawipathanda-lin- 
ga; Wunnabodanathatpon: and 
a commentary on the Taung-u- 
hso-yadu. 

A retainer of Bagyidaw (fl. 
1819-1837. A. D.) Author of 
Temi-pyo. 

Son of U Thaukkya and Ma I 
of Myolalingyi-north of Taung- 


b. 1453 A.D. dwingyi. He was born in the 


year 815 B. E. (1453 A. D.) 
during the reign of Narapati the 
roth king of the Ava dynasty 
(1442-1468 A. D.) His private 
name was Maung Ukka. He 
belonged to the village in which 


Shin Maha-thilawuntha was born. - 


They studied-at the same monas- 
tery, and one of them was only 
six days older than the other. 

He wrote Lawmyosu; Luda 
on Pagan; Narapatiyela; Tawla, 
on the twelve lunar months of the 
year. ; 

See also U Po Byu’s articles 
on Shin Uttamagyaw and his 
Tawla (translation by Maung Ba 
Han) in J. B. R. S. Vol. VII 
Part II p. 159 etc. and eight 
subsequent numbers. U Po Byu 
states that he was native of Pon- 
dawbyi village near Myolalin; 
that his original name was Maung 
Ye; that he and Shin Thilawuntha 
entered on the same day the 
Taungdwin monastic school ; that 
Thilawuntha was expelled for 
writing poetry, but Shin Uttama- 
gyaw remained for twenty years; 
that he then left for Ava where 
the ministers gave him a separate 
monastery; that though he was 
never as famous as his friend, he 
was invited to the palace of Du- 
tiya Mingaung for consultation 
on abstruse problems of the Tipi- 
taka; that in spite of the objec- 
tions of the Hsayadaw he wrote 
his Tawla at Taungdwin “ He 
composed only one poem, There 
are in all nine verses, Despite 
its brevity, in pure dignity of 
diction, it is a match for almost 
any poem of his contemporaries ; 
while in sheer artistry of words 
it excels all other poems on the 
same subject. The distinctive 
feature is its spiritualization of 
nature. It paints in burning co- 


. oo 


Uttamathiri. 
Shin 
Varadham- 
malingara. 
Wayindoksa. 
Wuntaungli- 
hpongyi. 
Maung Ya. 


Maung Ya 
d. 1785 A.D. 


’ Ma-u village. 


Yan-aung-bala. 
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lours a series of portraits in which 
the whole universe—animate and 
inanimate—is represented as ren- 
dering due homage to the Buddha. 
In the last verse he makes it no 
secret that he considers himself 
superior to his two contempora- 
ries (Silavamsa and Ratthasara 
alike in sanctity of life and lite- 
rary power.” 

See Nawade-ngé 

Author of Udenaminsaw-pyo 


See Mingyi-nyo. 
See Thaddhamma-zawtika. 


Myowun of Martaban. During 
the reign of Bodawhpaya (1781- 
1810 A. D.) he was a head monk, 
but afterwards he became a lay- 
man and was appointed Myowun 
of Martaban. He wrote yadu on 
pagodas and the twelve months of 
the year. 

He was at first a Holder of the 
King’s betel-box (Sadaw-kunye- 
gaing.) During the reign of Sing- 
u-min (1775-1781 A. D.) he was 
appointed guardian (Akyidaw) 
of the Queen of the Northern 
Palace, dughter of the Thugyi of 
He wrote many é, 
and so was nicknamed E Maung 
Ya. During the reign of Bodaw- 
hpaya (1781-1810 A. D.) he 
served under the prince of Pin- 
dalé, a younger brother of the 
King. Afterwards he served in 
the household of the Crown 
Prince, father of Bagyidaw, and 
died in the year 1147 B. E. (1785 
A. D.) 

His works are:—Minnan-pyo; 
a yadu on the Htupayon pagoda 
beginning with the words “898 
ew; Kukkogyaung-hsindaw-bwé; 
and many é. 

A Thichinwun or poet laureate 
during the reign of Alaunghpaya 


Yan-aungsa. 


Yantameiksi- 
thu. 
Yaweshinhtwe. 


Yazabahu. 
Yazabala. 


Yazabala- 
kyawhtin. 


Yazadewa. 
Yazananda. 
Yazathara. 


Yazathinkyan. 
Yazathuriya. 
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(175371760 A. D.) He wrote 
paikson-yadu, after the manner 
of that written by Hanthawadi- 
pa-mintaya (fl. 1733-1751 A. D.) 
beginning with the words— 


Once when Alaunghpaya was 
on his way by raft, with his boats 
accompanying him, to capture 
Hanthawaddy, it so happened 
that when the King reached the 
16th stage a palm tree fell on the 
royal raft. Promptly Yan-aung 
bala wrote an ekapaikyadu on 
the event. 


His private name was Shin 
Yan-aung. He was a son of 
Bayagamani. Author of many 
yadu. 

Secretary to a Judge (Taya- 
saye. ) 

A maid of honour yawe in 
the palace of Ava. Author of an 
angyin on the various fashions of 
hair-dressing in vogue among 
maids of honour during the reign 
of the 55 Kings of Pagan. 

See Hlawathondaung-hmu 

See Hlawgathondaung-hmu 

Secretary of State (Atwinwun) 
and Ywasa of Thetpan. Author 
of Mahapurithalakkhana-pyo (on 
the characteristics of great men), 
and Muddhabitheka-mawgun. 

See Hlawgathondaung-hmu. 

A minor herald. 

Author of a yadu-paikson read 
before Hanthawaddy MHsinbyu- 
shin (Bayinnaung fl. 1551-1581 
A.D.) before the Afi of the 
charge of land revenue, with the 
GE colts ” 

Of Pegu. 

His private name was Maung 
Mya Oh. He became minister in 
charge of land revenue, with the 
title Yazathuriya. 
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Yazawethaw. 


Maung Ye. 


Maung Yi. 


Zeyya- 
kyawthu. 
Zeyya- 
kyawzwa. 


Zeyya- 
pyanchi. 


Zeyyayanda- 
meit b. 1578 
A.D. 
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Author of Man-aung-yatana- 
hpaya-dayaka-egyin (i.e. an egyin 
on the king who built the Man- 
aung-yatana pagoda fl. 1698-1714 
A.D.). 

Author of 
mawgun. 

-Born at Pahkangyi, he was 
appointed guardian (Akyidaw) 
of the princess of MHenzada. 
Author of Apannaka-pyo; Dva- 
satthiditthi-pyo. 

Ywasa of Hsithit. He was a 
herald of Bodawhpaya (fl. 1781- 
1810 A.D.) and was made Ywasa 
of Hsithit village in Singu town- 
ship. He wrote a poem on Ava, 
and a Juda on the twelve months 
of the year. 

Original name, Maung To. 
Author of Yodawyu-egyin. 

Received the revenue derived 
from Moda as a grant from the 
King. 

Thu-gyi of Kandawmingyaung. 
Author of Hlandawsakkya-maw- 
gun. 

Son of the Thondaunghlawga- 


Shinhpyuhpaya- 


‘hmu (commander of 3000 bar- 


ges)of Taung-u. Born 940 B. E. 
(1578 A. D.) he became ~com- 
mander of the Kaungsitdaing 
regiment during the reign of 
Shwenandimin nephew of king 
Bayinnaung and son of Mingaung 
governor of Taung-u (See Ka- 
byathingahanidan p. 6). In the 
Woharalinatthadipani it is said 
that he was made commander of 
Kaungsit boats (Kaungsithle- 
hmu) by Anaukhpetlun-mintaya 
(so named because he died during 
his stay west of Pegu in Hantha- 
waddy), the conqueror of Taung- 
u (or Mahadhammaraja fl. 1605- 
1628 A. D. reigned in Pegu 1613 
A. D.}: 


His. works are: Minyénara or 


Natshinnaung (son of Shwe- 
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Zeyyayanda- 


meik-kyawthu. 


Zeyyayanda- 
meikkyi. 
Zimmébayin- 
htwe. 
Zimmébayin- 


nawrahtazaw. 


Zimmé- 
mibaya. 
Shin 
Zinarama. 


nandimin )-egyin, beginning with 
the words—“ caarSofsan§on$s ” ; 
Anaukhpet - lunmin - hponbwé- 
yadu, a eulogy on Anaukhpetlun- 
mintaya; Hpayataingawamyobwé 
(See Kabyathingahamedani p. 6). 
Author of Salwetawtin-maw- 
gun and  Lokachanthahpaya- 
dayaka-egyin. 
Circa rogt B.E. (1729 A.D.) 
Myosa of Taungkwin. 
Author of yadu. See Kabya- 
bandha p. 172. 


Author of yadu. See Kabya- 
bandha p. 172. 

Author of yadu. See Kabya- 
bandha p. 172. 

Flourished during the reign of 
Sane-min (1698-1714 A.D.), ten- 


th king of the third Ava dynasty. 
Author of a commentary on the 
Paramidawgan-pyo. 
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PLATE I. CARVINGS ON THE GABLES OF A PYATTHAT (BASTION) ON THE FORT WALL, 


MANDALAY (19TH CENTURY.) 

















PLATE Il. MAKARA IN FLAME-LIKE PEDIMENT, GODAWPALIN PAGODA, PAGAN. 
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PLATE III. PEDIMENT OVER ONE OF THE WINDOWS OF THE NANPAYA TEMPLE 


(11TH CENTURY A. D.) PAGAN. 

















NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


**THE MONASTERIES OF PAGAN.” 
A REVIEW. 


We owe our thanks to Captain Braxton Sin- 
clair for his very interesting article on “ the 
Monasteries of Pagan” which is published on 
pages 1—4 of the last number of this Journal. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs and 
drawings prepared by the author himself; the 
reproduction of the photographs is not, unfortu- 
nately, as good as one might expect. 

We Burmans are very proud of our build- 
ings at Pagan, and are greatly indebted to 
Government for the interest they have taken in 
their preservation. 

Captain Sinclair is inclined to give us all the 
credit for originality and versatile spirit as dis- 
closed by these buildings. Much that is beautiful 
in Pagan we no doubt owe to the innate artistic 
feeling of the Burmese. But we must not, how- 
ever, forget that this credit is due also to the 
Méns or Talaings and Indians. How far this 
credit is due to the Talaings may be gauged from 
the fact that even our chronichlers assert that the 
model of the Temples at Pagan was taken from 
Prome and Thaton, “> and there can be no 
doubt that the architects presiding over the build- 
ing of some of the old temples at Pagan were 
Indians. The latter assertion is corroporated by 
tradition and by the presence of a large com- 
munity of Indians in Burma as testified to by 
our lithic records. Moreover, as every one of 
us knows, all the details at Pagan, both structural 
and ornamental, have an Indian origin. In this, 
I am not taking the arches as an exception. 


(1). ghehte~eot, Vol I, p. 252, and Mr. Chas. 


Duroiselle’s “The Ari,” p. 86 of the Arachzxological 
Survey of India Annual Report, 1915-16. 
(2). rith—12th century A. D. 
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Capt. Sinclair, perhaps following Yule and 
Fergusson, says. ‘ The arch in all its forms, cir- 
cular, pointed and flat was well known and con- 
stantiy used, while in India the arch at this 
period ® was unknown and only the circular 
arch was in use in Europe.” In connection with 
the use of arches in India before the Muham- 
madan invasion, I would refer the reader to 
the pages of E. B. Havell’s “ Indian Architecture 
and Painting” and “Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture of India,” where the author shows 
in a most impressive and convincing manner 
that the use of arches was known in India long 
before the Muhammadan conquest in the rath 
century A. D.; to the foot-note at page 13 of 
Vincent Smith's “ History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon"; to plate XVII and pages 186-187 
of Cunningham's “Archaelogical Survey of India 
Reports,” Vol. VIII; and to Fergusson himself 
at page 253 of his “History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture,” Vol. II, where he says 
that the Bengalis having nothing but brick for 
building materials, were of necessity forced to 
employ “arches in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanancy.” In the face of the 
weighty evidence of Fergusson against the in- 
troduction of arches into Burma from India, 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko was obliged to bring it from 
its original home in Mesopotamia to Burma 
round the other way, i.e. through Turkestan, “ 
but there is no necessity to do so now. Further 
researches into the history of the architecture 


(3). Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archzo- 
logical Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 
1917, PP. 32-—34- 
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of ancient India have yielded additional proofs 
that ancient India did use arches for construc- 
tional purposes; and the only natural conclusion 
to arrive at regarding the use of arches in Burma 
is that it was introduced from India. 


There is another point of which I would like 
to say something, i.e. about Capt. Sinclair’s 
theory of palm leaf as the origin of the flame 
pediments over the door and window openings 
of the temples at Pagan. He is inclined to think 
that “ the great stems of the large palm leaf were 
used in the construction of the building.............. 
and the leaves were left on as a decorative feature 
and adorned every angle, gable and door-way 
with a fine bold and flame like feature.” In 
support of his theory, he gives, in plate 8 of his 
note, sketches of a fresco painting in the 
Paya-thén-zu temple at Minanthu and a stone 
sculpture in the Ananda Pagan. The former 
belongs to about the 12th and the latter to the 
close of the 11th century A. D. It is unfortunate 
that the author did not give photographs of their 
originals. At any rate, the conclusion that has 
heen arrived at by Capt. Sinclair is neither con- 
vincing nor probable. Moreover, Captain 
Sinclair makes no mention whatever of the figure 
of the Makara or stylized Makara with which 
these gables are usually adorned. He dismisses 
it by saying simply that the scroll ornament 
below the palm leaf was one of the symbols 
of Buddhism and represents the shield of the 


. Trident. 


Captain Sinclair's stay at Pagan was, as stated 
in his note, too short, and this no doubt pre- 
vented him from noticing the makara used as a 
motif for decoration on practically every build- 
ing. It would be impossible for him not to have 
seen the Nanpaya Temple at Myinpagan, built 
in the t1th century A. D. where the pediments 
over the windows are ornamented with the heads 
of makaras. They are in stone and could not 
have been later additions. They were there ori- 
ginally. The gables at the Ananda are also 


ornamented with the same figure, and the same 


may be noticed on the Thatbyinnyu, Shwegugyi, 
Gawdawpalin, &c. &c. as well as on the sculp- 
tures, and paintings at Pagan. That the use of 


» the makara as a motif for ornamentation is not 
of recent date may be proved from a reference 
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to the temples in Java, Cambodia, Ceylon and 
India dating from about the eight or ninth cen- 
tury A.D. and some earlier still. Any well- 
written book on the art and architecture of any 
of these countries cannot but have a reference 
to the makara. For Java a reference may be 
made to the illustrations given in C. M. Pleyte’s 
“Die Buddha Legende”’; to the pages of B. E. 
F. E. O. and “Les Ruines d’ Angkor” for 
Cambodia. Too numerous are the references for 
India and Ceylon to be quoted at length, but the 
reader may refer to James Smither’s “ Archi- 
tectural Remains of Anuradhapura and Ceylon,” 
and to H. Cousens’ “The makara in Hindu 
Ornament” published at pages 227—231 of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 
19031904, where there are given in a small 
compass some of the important references to the 
use of the makara for decorative purposes in 
India. Such a universal use of the marka cannot 
certainly be ignored. Now to trace the origin 
of our flamboyant ornaments. We will take for 
our illustrations first the gables of one of the 
pyatthats (bastions) on the Fort Walls at 
Mandalay (roth. cent.) and one of the pediments 
over the windows of the Nanpaya Temple, Pagan. 
(Plates I and III). If we compare the horn-like 
ornament at the lower ends of the gables of the 
pyatthat with the markara- head at the springing 
of the pediment of the Nanpaya, it requires not 
much of imagination to see in the one the stylized 
form and in the other a delineation of the animal 
itself. The stylized form has all the principal 
parts of the markara-head: the up-turned trunk, 
the mouth and the ear. And what is a Markara? 
The answer to this question may be found at 
page 230 of Mr. Cousen’s “The Markara in 
Hindu ornament” referred to above. For the 
sake of convenience to the reader. I shall quote 
it here at length. Mr. Cousen says, “ The dic- 
tionaries define the makara as ‘A kind of sea 
animal, a crocodile, a shark’.......A kind of sea 
monster confounded with the crocodile, shark, 
dolphin, etc. (properly a fabulons animal re- 
garded as the emblem of Kama deva)......“ Name 
of a mythical fish or sea monster ’...... An aquatic 
monster, understood usually of the alligator, 
crocodile, shark but, properly, a fabulous animal ’ 
nace ‘A marine monster, confounded usually with 
the crocodile and shark, but properly, a fabulous 
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animal—as a fish it might be conjectured to be 
the horned shark, or unicorn fish.” 

The sea-monster-like nature of the Makara in 
our figures is shown by the dorsal fins or pikes 
which are represented by the flame-like ornament 
(Plate II). This being so, it may be said that 


the whole of the flame-like ornament over doors, 
windows, gables and arches had no doubt its 
origin in the Makara itself, and the scroll orna- 
ment below it is only an artistic represention 
of the undulations of the mythical monster. 
Maune Mya. 


DERIVATION OF “ARI.” 


It is a pleasure to see, at page 82 of this Journal 
for August 1920, that Maung Tin agrees to the 
fact that a final s§ in Burmese represents a Pali 
final y(a) ; iy(a) or eyy(a); it is not only a ten- 
dency, but such a regular phenomenon, that it 
may be stated to be a well established phonetic 
law; similarly, the representation in Burmese by 
a final » of the Pali final fifa). But Maung 
Tin rejects this incontrovertible evidence in 
favour of the word “ari” ( ) which he 
maintains is derived from @rajifia and not from 
ariya, thus making this word a solitary exception 
to two well established phonetic laws to which, 
up to now, no exception has yet been found. It 
is true that, in all languages, some words are here 
and there found which rehel against the appli- 
cation of phonetic laws, but these words are 
comparatively few, and further patient research 
always tends to diminish somewhat their num- 
ber. “ Ari,”’ however, does not come under this 
category for, positively, by the law that final 6 
—final y(a), iy(a), it can be shown to be derived 
from ariya; and negatively, by the law that that 
final § (n)==final fifi(a) it is likewise shown not 
to be derived from araniiia. Maung Tin invokes, 
in support of his derivation, “ literary history ”; 
the expression in this case is not quite clear, and 
“historical associations” would perhaps have 
been more to the point. His examples are not 
only inconclusive, but clearly prove what he en- 
deavours to disprove. He brings forward the 
fact that, in Burmese poetry, the word ariya is 
used in full form without clipping, and that 
therefore saqg$: does not mean ariya; but it really 
simply shows this, that the word ariya having 
been “burmanised” by slipping it into saggSs, 











(1). All these meanings are in fact based on the 
tripitaka and the commentaries; compare the followi 
note of Childers in his Pali dictionary, p. 57. “ Ariyo, 
venerable or holy man, a saint; one who has entered on 
the Four Paths, a converted man; one who has entered 
on the Four Paths, a converted man; one who has attain- 
ed final sanctification, an Araha; a Brahman; an Arya or 
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both forms are used indiscriminately in poetry 
according to the exigencies of the rhyme; numer- 
ous other examples of this twofold use could be 
given. Maung Tin does not seem to have per- 
ceived that, in the examples he quotes, the full 
form ariyd is used so that the rhyme may not be 
spoiled, for in each case quoted, it rhymes with 
saiigha, with which the clipped form ari could 
not possibly rhyme; and this explains why, 
having to employ the full form, the poet, in two 
instances, prefers a five-syllabled foot to a rhyme- 
less one, as less jarring to the ear, and more in 
accord with the cannons of Burmese prosody. 
Burmese poets never sacrifice their rhyme to a 
foot, with the result that a five-syllabled foot is 
not such a rare occurrence as. to have such a 
weight as Maung Tin ascribes to it in the deri- 
vation of ari. Here are a few examples taken 


from Manli’s Maghadevalanka, p.263, Femme 
esochcuano§eS ; p. 358, 22802001 qusagur; 0 sa0R09 
cof: On the other hand, whenever the exigen- 


cies of rhyme require it, the derived form 
is used; this is seen in the examples of the word 
cited by Maung Tin himself. 

This word ari is of pretty frequent occurrence 
in Burmese poetry and, unless specially qualified, 
never refers to Ari priests of Pagan who were 
northern Buddhists. Had Maung Tin gone a 
little further ahead and hunted for himself more 
passages where this word is found, and weighed 
the meaning in each passage according to the 
context, he would have soon perceived that 
does not mean 4raiiiiaka (forest-dweller), and 
that all its meanings are covered by the term 
ariya quite naturally and without straining. 
From more than a dozen passages (besides the 








a As a technical term for one walking in the Four 
Paths the word Ariya includes Buddhas, Pacceka Bud- 
dhas, Arahas, Andgimins, Saka mins and Sutapannas. 
These are collectively desi i 











ignated by the plural Ari 
The saints,” “the elect,” “the righteous,” which includes 
the whole Buddhist hierarchy.” 
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five cited by Maung Tin) it is quite clear that 
the saggS: connotes the following: a man of ele- 
vated and noble character; a good man, in the 
sense of one who has entered the Four Paths 
(setapanna, etc.), and hence, a Buddha, a Pac- 
ceka Buddha, an arhat, monk, an ascetic a 
novice, the Sangha, that is, a community of 
monks or the body of the brotherhood; the Bur- 
mese expressions used along with ari or deduced 
from the context being—aogigi ogerygi quofti qeo0! 
Bog gE: ayeorhear0&1 avada In the ia: tne er 
tion of the Scriptures and the commentaries all 
these persons come under the generic designation 
of ariya.“? Among them, some live in the 
forest (arafifia) as drafifiaka ( forest-dwellers) ; 
but the great majority did not, and at the present 
time do not so live; all are ariyd (saqg$:) but not 
all forest-dwellers (aranfaki). If then, the 
word ari is applied, as it often is, in a general 
sense to a monk (Bogs quo$u 96) and to the body 
of the monkhood, Sangha, it does certainly not 
mean “ forest-cdweller,” but a saintly and noble 
man, that is an ariya. In short, the word means 
a man imbued with a deep sense of religion, 
either a layman or a monk, but especially the 
latter, and this latter may be a simple novice, an 
ordinary monk, a forest-dweller, a saint or even 
the Buddha himself, In the five examples quoted 
by Maung Tin, it happens that the personages 
referred to live in the wilderness, hence he 
thought that ari was derived from arafifia, but 
these personages were simply holy monks who 
chose that kind of life. Passages are not lacking 
in which sag: does not at all refer to forest- 
dwellers, but simply to religious. For instance, 
the great poet, Ratthasira, refers to himself 
(Bhiri-dat-zat-paung, p. 5) as a monk (saqgSz96) 
who writes his poems not for fame, but for the 
spiritual good of the people: Gp saggheghyu 
gcdiew etc; it is well known Ratthasara was not 
an arafifiaka, but was much at the court. There 
is in Manli’s Meghadeva-lanka, p. 337, a very 
clear passage showing that seq: simply means 
“a monk”—o 1 9 


S0G>ge ogeoo Bgopcha 
cacfangSagu cagSie etc. “ He who, not striving 


after the two duties of Learning (the Scriptures) 


(2). See Dhammapadatthakatha, Pali Text Society 
Edition, pp. 7-8. 
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and Meditation, is hampered with much extra- 
neous affairs and is full of desire, he is not a 
true monk.’’ The two dhuras or burdens, that is, 
the two obligations of learning the Scriptures and 
of meditation, are incumbent upon all monks, 
whether they live in villages or in the wilderness; 
they must take both or at least one, but cannot 
neglect both. It is clear that here, sagoS: refers 
to monks in general and not to forest-cdwellers 
only. These two examples ought to be sufficient 
to show that saqg$: means an ariya in the sense of 
a relious; and when it applies to a forest-dwel- 
ler, it is only implication, because the forest-dwel- 
ler is an ariya. And so have the Burmese them- 
selves understood this word; Saya Phye, the well- 
known editor and savant, in his Poranamiila- 
kathi-abhidhan, p. 27, defines sag: as—gfiqcao: 
goog; and quotes an example from the Porana- 
katha-lankathit: 98Rceqg%:, where shin can in no 
way be understood as a forest-dweller, but sim- 
ply as a religious. U Po Then, in his Porana- 
dipani Kyan, defines sag& as, qeop (rishi) and 
goofs; quoge (rahandi) means merely a monk, a 
saintly monk. Finally U Tin, the learned Sub- 
divisional Officer of Pagan, in his History, de- 
rives sage: from ariya; in fact, it is to him that 
the credit of the equation saeg$:—=seRu is due, for 
I merely followed him, having assured myself 
that his derivation was strictly in accordance 
with Burmese phonetics. 

But if any conclusive proof were really needed 
to show that sags (ari) is derived from ariya, 
we may invoke Talaing testimony; like the Bur- 
mese, the Talaing, whenever practicable, clipped 
the words they adopted from foreign languages, 
according, in the majority of cases, to well de- 
fined rules. Thus it comes to pass that the 
Talaings have also a clipped form for the word 
ariya, and this is 9a (ari) ; in this case, the final 
y(a) of the Pali is dropped, and the vowel leng- 
thened for compensation; they, like the Burmese, 
often used both forms, full and clipped. Talaing 
so§=Burmese sage: in derivation and in meaning, 
as well as in pronunciation, taking into account 
the usual Burmese softening of r into y. 

CHARLES DUROISELLE. 





THE MEANING OF ‘ARI.’ 


The ‘ Ari’ controversy has assumed a literary 
phase. A forceful grasp of the value that liter- 
ature attaches to ‘ Ari’ may help settle the vexed 
question. I therefore take occasion to point out 
the significance of the word in its literary ac- 
ceptation. 

Pan'rana Katathit which couples obsolete and 
obsolescent Burmese expressions with their pre- 
sent-day meaning mentions ‘ Ari’ in the fourth 


verse. 
googSsScbooghu (line 5). 


BgchyaRE& gEcaaqgSa 

Manifestly seggS: is a Burmese archaism and 
9¢ is its equivalent in Burmese of modern date. 
Now of is used of either a monk (gfqf:) or a 
hermit (9&qe09). 

Moénywe Sayadaw explains the word ‘ Ari’ in 
his Ganbiya Wineiksaya Kata Yadana Kyehmén 
which is a commentary on Paramidawgan Pyo. 
He says: 

(‘ Ari’ means ‘ monk’ or ‘ hermit’). 
In support he brings forward a string of quota- 
tions from front-rank authors. 

To clench the matter I should like to cite two 
classic passages. The first gives a luminous 
presentment of an ‘Ari’s’ shaven head. The 
second, on the other hand, depicts an untonsured 


* Ari’. 

goog Gebophun oobanfrayeSa c&r—Seinda 
geese Kawiletkana Thatpén, line 1643. 

gbsoaeSecogSat 
corttonre 2 ooh 
saggSionar © @Sco2>e—Shin Silawuntha’s 

ri Pyo, verse 80. 

Is it not crystal clear that an ‘ Ari’ is a monk 
or a hermit? It means no more, but it means 
no less. 


October 1, 1920. Ba Han. 


ANANTATHURIYA’S DEATH-SONG. 


In the April number of the Journal Maung 
Tin cites U Tin’s copy of the old chronicle in 


defence of his interpretation of eoprpSse$go in 
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the 4th verse of Anantathuriya’s death song. 
To get the right meaning of coz: it is necessary 
that the signification of ago which occurs in the 
last foot of the song should be clearly under- 
stood. It is remarkable that the whole song is 
suffused with religious sentiments. go is used 
in its strict philosophical sense and it means the 
five elements or attributes, viz, (form), 
eos. (sensation), copooggo (perception), 
ni eo (discrimination) and 89.0n0g2 (con- 
sciousness). To take ogo in the sense of 
“organised body ’ only would be a great mistake. 
In the Tripitakas we often come across expres- 
sions such as (The five khandhas 
are subject to the law of impermanence). Since 
ago is viewed from a philosophical standpoint it 
would be quite out of keeping with the tenor of 
the verse to fasten a material meaning on 
oom is simply another form of the assertive affix 
So cago conveys the same meaning as 
caxon§ (to lure). Po Byv. 





KACHIN MILITARY TERMS. 

This is a little hand-book whose importance is 
out of all proportion to its size. Its object is 
“to place at the disposal of officers serving with 
Kachin soldiers the phraseology which has deve- 
loped with the employment of Kachins in the 
Regular Army.” These new words and phrases 
are the more interesting for having been coined 
by the Kachins themselves without any sugges- 
tions from their commanders. They are made 
up from words in common daily use .and have 
borrowed to a surprisingly small extent from 
English or Urdu. 

When the Chingpaw is confronted by a new 
situation or by a thing which he has never seen 
before, or when he has to submit to a dicipline 
which is strange to him, he proceeds to combine 
a few common words and produces phrases and 
compounds which prove his mastery over his new 
environment. 


. 


THE ATTHASALINI 


He is presented with a field-dressing and a 
spine-pad to enable him to survive the attacks of 
man and nature. The former at once becomes 
his tsi-makai (tsi==medicine, makai=bundle) and 


the latter his shing-magap (shingback, magap= ~ 


cover). Are not there compounds as good as our 
own? Then he must write and tell of these 
things to his friends whom he has left in his 
mountain home, so he procures paper and ink. 
But ink is another marvel that has to be described 
so he tells also of the laika tsi (laikaletter, tsi 
medicine). 


Perhaps later he sees something stranger still, 
a boat with horizontal sails speeding across the 
sky. He can master even this phenomenon and 
a month later his old parents gasp with astonish- 
‘ment as an educated villager reads out their son's 
impressions of the N Bung Shangpaw (N 
Bung=air, shangpaw=ship). 

And so the language grows. There is humour 
as well as poetical skill shown in the progress of 
this sturdy race. What better term than Rai- 
tam-ai could be deviced for a kit inspection? 
Rai=belongings and tam-ai—to hunt for. A kit- 
hunt! Poor Chingpaw Gam has lost his spare 
shorts and is wondering what the Inspecting 
Officer will say to him! But the Majat Anriquet 
Duwa is kind and will understand. 


At present, of course, most Kachin words have 
a concrete significance, or at any rate a meaning 
which is comparatively crude. It is often said 
that such backward tongues are incapable of 
expressing abstract ideas. This may be true. 
But it was true of all languages at one time. 
Perhaps some day Chingpaw Gam’s eldest son 
will enter the University and provide us with new 
metaphors as clever and appropriate as any of 
the phrases which his father coined in Mesopota- 
mia. So far the Kachin soldier has remained 
true to his mother tongue, borrowing has not 
appealed to him and the proximity of Babel has 
left him uncontaminated. 


This little book is a symbol of the times. An 
almost unheard of mountain race has enlisted 
under our banners and has fought in our wars. 
Just as its language has become enriched by all 
these terms, so its lethargy has been cast aside 





*Kachin Military Terms. Major C. M. Enriquez. 
Govt. Press, Rangoon. Rs, 1-8-0. 
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and the brains of its manhood enriched by its 
new experiences. 

It will be a sufficient compliment to the book 
to say that it has been compiled by Major C. M. 
Enriquez. . Ts 





THE ATTHASALINI. 


Like all ancient Oriental literature, Pali liter- 
ature, in the absence of its accompanying com- 
mentaries is only half rightly to be understood. 
It is therefore in the fitness of things that the 
Pali Text Society's Translation Series, after 
providing some seven volumes of translations of 
Pali Texts, with this its eighth volume begins to 
make accessible to English readers a portion of 
the literature of comment on the texts. 

The particular Commentary with which this 
beginning has been made, is Buddhaghosha’s 
commentary on the leading book of the Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka, the Dhammasangani, which latter 
was turned into English over twenty years ago 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids under the title of “ Bud- 
dhist Psychological Ethics.” The choice is a good 
one since a clear understanding of the terms used 
in the Dhammasangani was much to be desired 
by the English student, and this is what the 
Atthasalini is intended to provide. In Maung 
Tin’s translation of it, now before us, it does a 
little more—and Mrs. Rhys Davids by implication 
generously admits it—it corrects some awkward- 
nesses and slight misapprehensions in her English 
renderings of the Pali terms in the Dhammasang- 
ani, Maung Tin’s new renderings bringing them 
more into line with the completer knowledge that 
twenty years further study of Abhidhamma 
literature has brought Mrs. Rhys Davids and 
other European schoolars in Buddhist philosophy. 
This progress into fuller knowledge is in no small 
degree due to Mrs. Rhys Davids’ own persevering 
labours in a somewhat thorny field; and now, 
after enlisting one Oriental schoolar, namely 
Maung Shwe Zan Aung, in the good work of 
enlightening Occidental ignorance, or at least 
only half knowledge, in this domain, she has in 
the person of Maung Tin, brought to the help 
of the West another Eastern scholar, something 





more for which Western scholarship must be 
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grateful to her. It is always so much better to 
hear what a person has to say for himself than 
what somebody else says he has to say. Less 
enigmatically: It is vastly better to learn what 
the East has to tell of its own culture through an 
Eastern voice, than merely to learn what the West 
thinks that culture has to tell. 

In this volume we come into such direct con- 
tact with the East through an Eastern mind that 
has heen reared among Eastern ideas, and has at 
its disposal all that has been written in comment- 
ary and sub-commentary on the subject it deals 
with, by many different Eastern minds of recent 
and ancient date. The result is not only a reliable 
translation of the main text of the Commentary 
but many an illuminating note and remark the 
substance of which has been drawn from the 
informing literature at the disposal of the tran- 
lator in his own native tongue. The confidence 
one thus is able to have in a volume of this sort 
by a native scholar is much akin to that we have 
in a geographical description of a country by one 
who has been there as contrasted with information 
merely collested by some one from books written 
about that country. 


And the country in this instance is a difficult 
one to know well. There must be few Occiden- 
tals who have attempted to find a clear way for 
themselves through the astonishingly detailed 
analysis of concious states which the Abhidham- 
ma provides, who have not at times drawn a deep 
breath and wrinkled anxious brows, and wonder- 
ed if ever they were being to see good daylight 
again. However, with guides such as Buddhag- 
hosha, translated and annotated by scholars like 
Maung Tin, to help him through the trees, the 
traveller in the wood of Abhidhamma has no 
need to despair. He can be certain of not en- 
tirely losing his way; nay, at length under their 
M.A, edited and revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids, D. Litt., 
guidance may have good hope of getting a very 
fair idea of what the whole wood looks like. 


The translator of the present volume in his 
preface anticipates a not very favourable recep- 
tion for his work from European readers on ac- 
count of the abstruseness of much of its matter. 
But indeed he has no need to be over apologetic. 
A comment by the best of commentators—and 
Buddhaghosha occupies that position undisputed 
—can only be properly appreciated along with the 


THE ATTHASALINI 


Text it comments upon; that everyone takes tor 
granted. And it is safe to say that for those who 
only read English and wish to understand better 
what “ Buddhist Psychological Ethics” is all 


‘about, this translation of Buddhaghosha’s com- 


mentary on the same is a simply invaluable 
volume. Its language is clear and readily com- 
prehensible so far as the nature of its subject 
permits; which clarity and intelligibility, it is no 
disparagement to Maung Tin’s work to say, owe 
something no doubt to the assistance he has 
received from his able editor and reviser. Only 
here and there have we found a few trifling 
ambiguities. 

On page 30, for instance “ extinguish the in- 
toxicants’ sounds a little awkward in English. 
Why not “dried up” or “made an end of the 
intoxicants,” both quite permissible renderings 
of the Pali original? On the last line of page go, 
also, the true meaning of the sentence would 
come out more clearly if made to read: “ Abs- 
taining from theft through contact is freedom 
from offence.” And on page 167 the beginning 
of the second paragraph would be improved by 
making the first two words read: ‘“‘ That where 
by ” and omitting the comma after “ lust.” The 
first duty of a translator is to render the meaning 
of his original clearly even if in doing so he has 
to use a word or two not found in that original. 


It may be added that this is Maung Tin’s first 
essay in the domain of Pali translation in this 
series of the Pali Text Society; and that to the 
benefit of the Occidental there is good prospect 
that it will not be the last. Every worker in this 
field is very welcome, more especially an Oriental 
who knows his own Texts as well as does Maung 
Tin (being able from that knowledge to correct 
mistakes in defective European editions of the 
same, as in this case), and who is also able to put 
his reconstructed of them into good English. The 
best bridge between East and West is that con- 
structed of knowledge, the one of the other, of 
what is best in both ; and the present volume is at 
least one more stone built into that bridge by a 
thoroughly competent workman. May there be 
many more of them! They are all wanted for 
the better speeding of the acceptable hour when 
East and West at length shall mix their lights and 
as many hope, “ broaden into boundless day.” 


QUERIES 


QUERIES. 
I. G. E. Harvey Esq. writes :— 


Editor, Burma Research Journal 
Sir, 


I have by me no copy of J. S. Furnivall’s 
Syriam Gazetteer but seem to remember that it 
says that Kun Atta after vanquishing the Kalas 
refrained from mounting the throne till after 
King Wimala’s death. 


2. The only vernacular version of the story 
I have been able to get is “ The History of Atta- 
min in Talaing by U Nandathara Head of 
Kawge Monastery written in 1187 B.E.” It 
merely says that King Wimala made over the 
throne to Kun Atta after Kun Atta had van- 
quished the Kalas; it says nothing to the effect 
that Kun Atta refrained from accepting the 
throne till after King Wimala’s death. Obvious- 
ly it misses the great point made by Mr. Furni- 
vall, viz. Kun Atta’s chivalrous restraint in 
waiting till King Wimala died of old age. Its 
wording is not inconceivably consistent with 
Kun Atta’s eagerly grasping the throne or even 
clearing King Wimala out. 


3. I should like to see Mr. Furnivall’s version 
established. Will some reader establish it cither 
by manuscript or by oral tradition? 


G. FE. Harvey. 


IJ, Another Member desires to collect in- 
formation, as reliable as possible, regarding the 
earliest Indian settlements in Burma. Approxi- 
mate dates and localities, standard of civilization, 
numerical strength, race and language, the later 
histories of such settlements and the physical and 
cultural efforts of them on the surrounding popu- 
lation are points on which enlightenment is 
sought. 


[Readers who can supply the information asked 
for in either of the queries given above are invit- 
ed to send it to the Hon. Editors who will for- 
ward it to its proper destination. 


The Editors will also be pleased, with the con- 
tributor’s permission, to print such replies in the 
pages of the Journal. Queries are invited not 
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only from Members of the Burma Research 
Society but from Members of learned Societies 
in all parts of the word. They must, however, 
be confined to such subjects as the Art, Archaeo- 
logy, Science, Literature, Languages anl Customs 
of Burma and Indo-China. 


Joint Eprrors.] 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OFr 
THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


This Society, which is to celebrate its centenary 
in 1923, moved last year into new and much 
more roomy quarters at 74, Grosvenor Street. 
There is a lecture-hall, a council-room, three 
rooms devoted to the library, and three more to 
offices, besides a basement where part of the 
library is kept. In the Council-room, when it 
is not used for business, members can see 
periodicals dealing with Eastern countries and 
obtain light refreshments. One of the library 
rooms is set apart for students, and silence en- 
forced. While the main object of the Society 
is the encouragement of learning, it is a mistake 
to suppose that it appeals only to scholars and 
experts in oriental languages and study. Both 
its journal and its lectures are being adapted to 
the needs of all who are interested in oriental 
subjects, while at the same time providing im- 
pertant original information. The Society has 
also funds for the publication of translations of 
important oriental works, the production of 
monographs on special subjects, anl the further- 
ance of a knowledge of Indian history in the pub- 
lic schools of the United Kingdom. 

In July last the Society sent representatives to 
a conference of Asiatic Societies in Paris, where 
a paper was presented on the Pre-Buddhist Reli- 
gion of the Burmese. Several articles on Burma 
have appeared in the Journal in recent years. 


It is hoped that all those of our members who 
can afford to do so will join the older Society 
and induce as many as possible of their friends 
to take the same course. 


Tue ComMITTEE, 
Burma Research Society. 
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AN APPEAL. 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 





PATRON. 


Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.S.I, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 


PRESIDENT. 
M. Hunter, Esq., C. I. E. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
J. S. Furnivall, Esq., I. C. S. 
U Hpay, A. T. M., K. S. M. 
The Hon’ble U May Oung. 


HONORARY SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


Professor G, H. Luce. 
HONORARY EDITOR. 
Professor Maung Tin. 


BERNARD FREE LIBRARY, 
Rangoon August 1920. 
Dear Sir, 


The Burma Research Society is making an 
appeal for new members; and I therefore venture 
to explain what the Society is and does, what it 
may do, why you should join, and how you can 
do so. 


What the Society is and does. The Society 
was founded in 1910. It has at present 190 mem- 
bers and a capital of nearly Rs. 7,000. Its ob- 
jects are the study and encouragement of Art, 
Science, History, and Literature in relation to 
Burma and neighbouring countries, and the 
promotion of sympathy thereby between mem- 
bers of different communities. Meetings are 
held periodically at Rangoon College, at which 
papers are read; and a library is under formation. 
But the Society’s activities and membership are 
by no means confined to Rangoon; and if you 
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should happen to live elsewhere, I trust you will 
not regard that fact as in any way a bar. The 
principal work of the Society is the publication 
of a Journal, three numbers of which appear 
yearly. It contains articles of general interest, 
often illustrated; a representative list of articles 
that have already appeared is given overleaf. 
The Society has undertaken to publish a transla- 
tion of the Hmannan Yazawin, and from time to 
time offers prizes for research to Burmese 
scholars. Contributions are usually in English, 
but those in Burmese are always welcome. 


What it may do. It is intended to enlarge the 
scope of its activities and to provide its members 
with improved facilities. It has been proposed to 
encourage the study of local natural history; to 
found a museum and art gallery; to add largely to 
the library; to start local branches; and to make 
illustrations a more regular feature of the 
Journal. The most urgent need is independent 
headquarters in Rangoon with a reading room, 
library, museum, etc., which will be always open 
to members and will serve as a meeting place for 
lectures and social functions. The Society’s pre- 
sent position at the Bernard Free Library is very 
cramped and admits of no development. 


Why to join. The Society’s funds are drawn 
entirely from the subscriptions of members, and 
their present number is not large enough to 
justify an entry upon the programme outlined 
above. In fact, owing to the rise in prices, it is 
even doubtful whether the Society can continue 
its present programme unless its membership is 
largely increased. But it is not merely for finan- 
cial reasons that I address this appeal to you. 
The field for research in Burma is vast, and the 
collection of evidence must be done now or never. 
Work similar to that undertaken by the Society 
has been long in progress in Siam, Java, Ceylon 
and French Indo-China; we do not want Burma 
to be behindhand. Co-operation between a large 
number of members not only enlarges the scope © 
and interest of the Society’s activities, but also 
narrows the meshes of its net, enabling it to catch 
much valuable information which would other- 
wise escape it. 





mentary on the Dhammasangani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, Vol. 1, translated by Maung Tin, 





*The Expositor (Atthasalini) Buddhaghosha’s Com- M.A. edited and reviser by Mrs. Rhys Davids, D. Litt. 
M. A. London, 1920, Ten Sh 


illings net. 
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How to join. Members are required to pay a 
subscription (in advance) of Rs. 15 per annum, 
or a single subscription of Rs. 150, if they wish 
to become Life Members. They are entitled to 
receive free of cost a copy of each issue of the 
Journal, to attend the Society’s meetings, to 
make use of the library, and to vote at the annual 
election of office bearers. 

I hope that you will see fit to apply for mem- 
bership, and, if so, that you will sign and send 
me the attached slip; in which case I will inform 
you in due course of your election. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. H. LUCE, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 





Representative list of articles 
published in the Journal. 


The Chronology of Burma by U May Oung. 

Chinese Antiquities at Pagan by Taw Sein Ko. 

Lahoo Folklore by Rev. Ba Te. 

Climate in Burmese History by J. C. Mackenzie. 

Notes on the History of Hanthawaddy by J. S. 
Furnivall. 

Talaing Nissayas by C. Duroiselle. 

Burmese Astronomy by Thos. P. de Silva. 

Linguistic Survey of Burma by C. Morgan Webb. 

Translation of Burmese Songs by R. Grant 
Brown. 

The Origin of Kachins by Rev. O. Hanson. 

The Petroleum Wells of Yenangyat by L. Aubert. 

The Enchanted Wood by Major C. M. Enriquez. 

Burmese Ghost Stories by Prof. Maung Tin. 

Old Rangoon by Saya Thein (in Burmese). 

Excavation and Exploration in Pegu by J. A. 
Stewart. ; 

The Buddhist Philosophy of the Real by Shwe 
Zan Aung. 

The “ Pyu” Inscriptions by C. O. Blagden. 

‘Shin Uttamagyaw and his Tawla by U Po Byu. 

Mahayana Buddhism by Bhikkhu Silacara. 

Mon Wedding Speeches and Ritual by R. 
Halliday. 

Karen Folklore by Rev. D. Gilmore. 

The Greater Temples at Pagan by G. H. Luce. 

Pottery in Burma by A. P. Morris. 

Arakan Eighty Years Ago by J. Stuart. 
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The Writing of Burmese History by G. E. 
Harvey. 

Burmese Literary Art by Saya Pwa (in Bur- 
mese). 

Lacquerware Industry in Burma by A. P. Morris. 

Anatta; the Doctrine of “ No Ego” by K. M. 
Ward. 

The Monasteries of Pagan by Capt. W. Braxton 
Sinclair. 

Letwethondara, Judge and Poet by Saya Thein 
(in Burmese). 


RRR G ca cccccuirs stoxscicannicamaianeigceibmsaaesbiecioii 


Permanent Add reagicssccccccsvseccsscctssccsdcacessvecdacrcriees 
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To 
THE HONORARY SECRETARY, 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
(Bernard Free Library), RANGOON. 


Dear Sir, 

Please put up my name for election as member 
of the Burma Research Society at the next Sub- 
Committee Meeting. 

Yours faithfully, 





BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee held 
at Rangoon College on Friday, July 23rd, 
1920, at 8-30 a. m. 

PRESENT: 

The Hon’ble U May Oung, (in the Chair.) 
U Hpay. W. G. Fraser, Esqr. 
U Po Byu. Prof. Maung Tin. 

L. F. Taylor, Esqr. G. H. Luce, Esqr. 
J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 
Business. 

1, The Minutes of the last Committee 
Meeting held on Tuesday, March 16th 1920 were 
read and confirmed, 

2. The Hon’ble U May Oung was elected 
Vice-President in the place of Mr. J. T. Best 
resigned. 

3. Mr. J. S. Furnivall was elected member 
of the Sub-Committee and also of the Special 
Prize Sub-Committee. 
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4. Messrs. D. J. Sloss, H. Martin Jones, 
Maung On Pe (of Moulmein) and Maung Tun 
Yin (of Pegu) were elected ordinary members. 

5. A letter from the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Instritute was read, proposing an ex- 
change of publications. 

Resolved: that a reply be sent in the affirma- 
tive. 

6. Resolved: that in view of their services to 
the Society Mr. J. T. Best and Bhikkhu Silacara 
receive future issues of the Journal free. 

7-_ A Minute by the Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer was read dealing with the present 
financial condition of the Society and suggested 
means of increasing its membership. 

Referred to the Sub-Committee with full 
powers to take such action as they deem proper. 

8. Resolved: that in view of the change of 
hour at which general meetings are held refresh- 
ments should not ordinarily be provided in 
future, except when the Sub-Committee sees fit 
to do so. 

9. Resolved: that His Honour the Lieut.- 
Governor of Burma, Patron of the Society, be 
invited to preside at the next ordinary meeting 
to be held in August. 

10. Resolved: that Government be approach- 
ed with a view to obtaining for the Society’s 
Library copies of District Gazetteers and Settle- 
ment Reports. 

11. Resolved: to transfer the Society's 54% 
War Bonds into 6% ten year Bonds, Government 
of India Loan. 

12, A hearty vote of thanks to the Honorary 
Editor, Prof. Maung Tin (expected shortly to 
leave for England), was recorded by the Society 
for his invaluable services extending over many 
years. 

G. H. Luce, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Dated the 24th July, 1920. 





' BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee held at 
Rangoon College on Thursday, August 12th, 
1920, at 8 a. m. 


PROCEEDINGS 


PRESENT: 
J. S. Furnivall, Esqr., (in the Chair). 
W. G. Fraser, Esqr. G. H. Luce, Esqr. 
J. J. Nolan, Esqr. A. Khalak, Esqr. 
The Hon’ble U May U Po Byu. 
Oung. Rev. J. A. Drysdale. 
U Hpay. Prof. Maung Tin. 
L. F. Taylor, Esqr. Ah Yain, Esqr. 
A. P. Morris, Esqr. J 
Business. 





1. The Minutes of the last Committee 
Meeting held on Friday July 23rd. 1920 were 
read and confirmed. 

2. Arrangements were made for the reception 
of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor when 
he comes to preside at the coming meeting on 
Thursday, August 26th 1920, and a provisional 
Agenda paper was drawn up for His Honour’s 
approval. 

3. The letter of appeal for new members, 
drafted by the Sub-Committee, was read and 
approved, with the statement of the Society’s 
future intentions contained therein, 

4. Resolved: that Mr. L. F. Taylor and 
Maung Ba Kya, B. A. be appointed Joint 
Editors of the Journal from the date of the 
appearance of the August number, in place of 
Prof. Maung Tin departing for England. 

5. Resolved: to propose an exchange of 
publications with the Editors of the Ceylon 
Antiquary and Literary Register. 

G. H. Luce. 
Honorary Secretary. 
The 13th August 1920. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Minutes of the Committee Meeting held at 


Rangoon College on Thursday September 30th 
1920 at 8 a.m. 


PRESENT. 
J. S. Furnivall. Esqr. (in the Chair). 
W. G. Fraser, Esqr. A. P. Morris, Esqr. 


Maung Ba Kya. Dr.G R. T. Ross. 
U Hpay. G. H. Luce. 
BusINEss. 


. I. The Minutes of the last Committee Meet- 
ing held on Thursday, August 12th, 1920, were 
read and confirmed. 


PROCEEDINGS 


2. A Minute by the Honorary Treasurer on 
the future financial policy of the Society was 
read and accepted, the main point being the 
necessity of doubling the Society’s investments 
before embarking on an expensive scheme for 
Head Quarters in Rangoon. 

3. The Final Report and Award of the 
Special Prize Sub-Committee was read and con- 
firmed. 

4. A proposal by Mr. Furnivall was accepted, 
that slips making subscriptions payable as they 
fall due be printed and sent to members to send 
on to their bankers; also—as an alternative— 
slips for members to sign who consent to having 
the first number of the Journal published after 
the new year sent them V. P. P. for the amount 
of the subscription owing: members being quite 
free to refuse both alternatives if they think fit. 

5. It was proposed by Mr. Fraser and accep- 
ted by the Committee that the Honorary Secretary 
be permitted to invite, in the name of the Com- 
mittee, very eminent officials to become members 
of the Society, whom he believes to wish to be- 
come members but to expect to be so invited. 

6. It was proposed by Mr. Furnivall and 
accepted that the Journal should ordinarily be 
confined to subjects of general interest and that 
articles of restricted interest be published as 
supplements. 

7. It was proposed by the Honorary Secret- 
ary and accepted that in view of the doubling of 
the number of members, the salary of the Clerk 
be raised from Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- a month, and 
that Rs. 25/- be allotted to the Honorary Secret- 
ary to distribute among the assistants and peons 
who helped to issue the 6000 Letters of Appeal. 

8. The purchase of a new typewriting 
machine was sanctioned. 

9. The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society :—Rev. Father A. Darne, 
Military Chaplain, R. C. Cathedral, Mandalay; 
Mr. W. P. C. Chambers, Messrs. Steel Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., Pyinmana; Mr. W. Street, Deputy 
Commissioner, Mawlaik; Maung San Baw U, 
Chief Jailor, Kyaukpyu; and Maung Po Than, 
Town Land Thugyi, Rangoon. 

10. Resolved to keep in stock 500 copies of 
the letter of Appeal. 

11. It was proposed by the MHonarary 
Secretary and accepted that the Sub-Committee 
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be asked to draft regulations for the forming of 
Local Branches and to report on the proposal 
for affiliation by the Burmese Academy, 
Kyaukse. 
G. H. Luce. 
Rangoon, the 1st October 1920. 
Honorary Secretary. 





BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minutes of the Committee Meeting held at 


‘Rangoon College on Tuesday November 23rd. 


1920 at 8 a. m. 
PRESENT. 
M. Hunter, Esqr. C. [. E. (President). 
U Hpay, K.S.M.,A.T.M. L. F. Taylor, Esqr. 
Maung Ba Kya. A. P. Morris, Esqr. 
G. H. Luce, Esqr. 
Business. 

1. The Minutes of the Committee Meeting, 
held on Thursday September 30th 1920, were 
read and confirmed. 

2. Resolved—That Mr. L. F. Taylor, 
Joint Editor, undertake the preparation of a 
Catalogue Index of the first ten volumes of the 
Journal. 

3. Resolved—to prepare a bibliography of 
books on Burma as outlined in Mr. Taylor's 
proposal. 

4. Resolved—that a revision of the Rules 
of the Society be drafted by the Sub-Committee 
(with power to co-opt) and submitted to the 
Committee before the next Annual Meeting. 

5. Resolved—that Maung Ba Kya, Joint Edi- 
tor, examine the Hlutdaw Parabaiks in the 
Secretariat Library on behalf of the Society. 

6. Resolved that the price of the old Journals 
be fixed as follows; (1) the complete set: to 
members at half price, non-members at cost price; 
(2) separate numbers: to members and non- 
members at cost price; (3) A reserve stock of 
30 of each issue he maintained, and sold only by 
leave of, and at the price fixed by the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

7. Resolved—that a set of Journals be sup- 
plied the India Office Library, and the Bernard 
Free Library. 

8. Resolved—that a Burmese Text Publica- 
tion Fund be started to publish rare Burmese 
Manuscripts, gentlemen being invited to lend such 
MSS and defray the cost of publication. 
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9. The proposal of Maung Ba Kya, Joint 
Editor, that phonograph records be taken of 
chanted pyo, yadu, yagan, etc., was generally 
favoured. Resolved—that details of cost etc., be 
submitted at the next Committee Meeting. 

10. In reply to a member’s question it was 
resolved that a Life Member is not entitled to 
receive free of cost issues of the Journal that 
have appeared before the year in which he be- 
comes a Life Member. 

11. Resolved—to hold the next General 
Meeting on Wednesday, December 15th, 1920, 
at 6 p. m. 

G. H. Luce, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The 27th November 1920. 





INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 


SUB-COMMITTEE, 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

At the Committee Meeting of the Society 
held at Rangoon College at 8-30 a. m. on March 
16th 1920, it was resolved “to offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Rs. 1oo/- to Burmese 
scholars for valuable contributions in Burmese 
on the history or literature of Burma, such arti- 
cles becoming the property of the Society and 
being afterwards translated into English and 
published in the Journal.” A Special Sub-Com- 
mittee, consisting of U Po Byu, The Hon'ble U 
May Oung, U Hpay, U Shwe Zan Aung, Pro- 
fessor Maung Tin, and Professor Luce was ap- 
pointed to arrange the details, and also to deal 
with the proposal of U Po Byu that “ copies of 
future articles in Burmese included in the Jour- 
nal be distributed gratis among prominent 
Burmese Scholars.” 

Your Special Sub-Committee met (all present) 
at 9, Lancaster road at 8 a.m. on March 21st 
1920. We dealt first with U Po Byu’s proposal, 
and resolved that enquiries be made as to the cost 
of 50 extra copies of Burmese articles with a 
view to their distribution gratis among Burmese 
scholars. It was provisionally resolved that co- 
pies be sent in future to the following Burmese 
Magazines :-— . 


Knowledge Moon of Maulmein, 
Myanma Kyetthaye Pinya-daw-set. 
Myanma Byuha Myanma Noggaha. 
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Thuriya. 
and also to the Kyaukse Academy. Each mem- 
ber was moreover invited to send in a list of 
Burmese Scholars whom he considers suitable 
recipients of such copies. 

Turning next to the proposed prize or prizes, 
we chose various subjects suitable for a prize 
essay, and finding that whereas the research work 
needed was great, the prize offered was small, 
various members offered to supplement it, under 
the auspices of the Society, out of their own 
pockets. As a result of our deliberations the 
Honorary Secretary drew up a provisional draft 
(subject to emendation) of Proposals and Rules 
to be laid before the public. It was resolved that 
U Po Byu undertake the translation of the draft 
into Burmese, and that both drafts be submitted 
for final revision to the Special Sub-Committee at 
its next meeting, on’ March 28th, 1920. 

At 8-30 a. m. on that date your Special Sub- 
Committee met again at 9, Lancaster Road. U 
Po Byu, U Shwe Zan Aung, Professor Maung 
Tin and Professor G. H. Luce were present. 
The Secretary’s Provisional Draft and U Po. 
Byu’s Burmese translation of it were read and 
finally amended. It was resolved to invite all the 
newspapers, both English and Burmese, (a list is 
appended.) to publish the announcement gratis in 
the interest of Burmese Research, to issue the 
annexed “‘ Proposals and Rules” in the English 
papers, and in the Burmese papers to add a 
numbet of “ Suggestions ” (a free translation in 
English is attached) for the guidance of Burmese 
contributors. The announcement should shortly 
appear. 


Signed: 
S. Z. Aung Maung Tin 
Mg. Po Byu Maung Hpay 
May Oung G. H. Luce 


The 30th March, 1920. 





PROPOSALS. 

Under the auspices of the Burma Research 
Society, and subject to the rules below stated, 
six prizes, each of the value of Rs. 100/-, are 
offered for articles on the following subjects :— 

(i) A Critical Comparison of the works of 

Shin Thilawuntha and Ratathara, with 

- a short account of their lives. In Bur- 
mese. 
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—Prize offered by the Burma Research 
Society. 

(ii) A study of Nawadegyi, his life and 

works. In Burmese. 
—Prize offered by U Po Byu. 

(iii) A Short historical and critical sketch of 
the best authors and works in Burmese 
literature, especial care being devoted 
to Chronology. In Burmese. 

—Prize offered by U Shwe Zan Aung. 

{iv) A history of Burmese legal literature. 
In Burmese. 

—Prize offered by U May Oung. 

(v) A Critical History of Lower Burma 
down to Anawrata’s capture of Thaton, 
including an account of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism. In any language. 

—Prize offered by Professor Maung Tin. 

(vi) Essay on Burmese literature, both prose 
and poetry, before the reign of King 
Min-gaung II. In Burmese or English. 

—Prize offered by Professor G. H. Luce. 





All articles sent in to become the property of 
the Burma Research Society until they are either 
published in the Society’s Journal or returned to 
the authors by the Honorary Secretary. There- 
after authors may republish them, if they choose, 
with due acknowledgments to the Society. The 
Society has appointed a board of Judges to award 
the prizes, and the latter reserve the right to re- 
fuse, transfer, or divide any prize if they think 
it advisable. 

No restriction is laid down as to the number 
of subjects any one contributor may attempt. 
Articles should consist of not less than 25 fools- 
cap pages, and must reach the Honorary Secret- 
ary, Burma Research Society, Bernard Free 
Library, Rangoon, on or before July 31st, 1920. 
They must be sent in under a nom-de-plume, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope with the same 
nom-de-plume written outside, and inside the real 
name and address of the author. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF BURMESE CONTRIBUTORS. 
FreELy TRANSLATED FROM THE BURMESE OF 

U Po Byu. ' 
Contributors should endeavour to contain the 
maximum of information in the minimum of 
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space. A list of books, inscriptions, and manu- 
scripts consulted should be appended to each 
article; and contributors should always substanti- 
ate their facts by citing accurately in footnotes 
or the text, the sources of their information. 
They should weigh scrupulously the value of 
such information, distinguishing the credible 
from the incredible. Especial trouble should be 
taken to fix dates as nearly as possible. 





FINAL REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
PRIZE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


On March 30th, 1920. your Special Sub-Com- 
mittee issued its Interim Report, which was circu- 
lated among members of the Committee, and is 
laid upon the table. 

Five articles altogether, by four contributors, 
were sent in before the appointed time-limit on 
July 31st, 1920. These were circulated among 
the Judges, to the number of whom Mr, Furnivall 
was added at the Committee Meeting held on 
July 23rd. On August 25th, a meeting was called 
to discuss the award, but only four Judges could 
attend, and no definite conclusion was reached, 
Since then, owing to the absence of several of 
the Judges on tour, discussion has been carried 
on with difficulty by Circular and correspondence, 
and the merits of each article carefully weighed, 
and we felt that it would be most satisfactory if 
we could arrive at a unanimous decision. This 
has finally been reached as follows :— 

To U Shan, Trader, Sadaung Village, Sa- 
gaingTownship—Rs. 100/-, payable by 
the Society, for his “ History of Lower 
Burma down to Anawrahta’s capture of 
Thaton. 

To U Ba Thein, Pleader, Kyaukse, a prize 
of Rs. 50/-, for his ‘Chronological Sketch 
of the best authors and works in Burmese 
literature.” 

Another article on the history of Lower Burma, 
and two articles on the history of Burmese legal 
literature are not thought worthy of a prize. The 
Society’s prize, it should be noted, was originally 
offered for the best essay on Shin Thilawuntha 
and Shin Ratathara; but no entry was received 
on this subject, and the Judges therefore wish to 
transfer the prize to the essay on history men- 
tioned above. The outstanding prizes offered by 
five members are held over and will be offered 
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again in another competition to be announced 
shortly. It is suspected that one reason why so 
few competitors entered, was that, considering 
the difficulty of the subjects, too little time was 
allowed to admit of wide research. It is propo- 
sed that the prize-winning articles should he 
published with summaries in English, in the 
coming issues of the Journal. 

The following comments are added with re- 
gard to the various articles sent in:— 

1. HISTORY.—The subject set was “A 
critical history of Lower Burma down to Anaw- 
rahta’s capture of Thaton, including an account 
of the introduction of Buddhism.” 

Two entries have been received. Unfortunate- 
ly the terms of the competition were liable: to 
misunderstanding and both competitors have 
misunderstood them. The stream of Burmese 
history derives from two main sources; in Lower 
Burma from Suvannabhumi and Hansavati, 
Thaton and Pegu, and in Upper Burma from 
Tharekhettaya and the dynasties of Prome, 
Pagan, and Tagaung. Geographically and ad- 
ministratively Prome is in Lower Burma; his- 
torically it is part of Upper Burma. The Special 
Sub-Committee contemplated researches into the 
little known and fragmentary legends of Thaton 
and Pegu leaving aside the history of Prome 
except so far as some treatment of it might be 
necessary to the main narrative. Both the com- 
petitors have interpreted the subject as including 
Prome and have therefore found it necessary to 
enter on the history of the various Upper Burma 
dynasties. These abound in story and the quan- 
tity of material has handicapped the competitors 
in presenting any useful results within a reason- 
able space. 

Of the 2 entries the Sub-Committee wish to 
award the full prize to that submitted by U Shan. 
This competitor opens his account by summari- 


sing the life of the Buddha and the spread of - 


Buddhism, He enters Burma from Kappilawut 
with Abhiraza who settled in Tagaung. He then 
passes to Mahathambawa and Duttabaung in 
Prome and follows their descendants to Pagan 
until the foundation of the empire of Anawrahta. 
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Thus, even giving the most liberal interpretation 
to Lower Burma, it will be seen that a very con- 
siderable part of this essay falls totally outside 
it. However in view of the ambiguity of the 
terms above mentioned the expansion of the 
subject is not entirely illegitimate, and this entry’ 
is markedly superior in style and arrangement 
to the other entry which as regards its material 
is compiled on similar lines. The Committee 
therefore has no hesitation in awarding the prize 
to U Shan. 


2. LITERATURE.—The subject set was 
“A short historical and critical sketch of the best 
authors and works in Burmese literature, special 
care being devoted to chronology.” 


Only one entry has been received, written by 
U Ba Thein. 


This does not comply with the terms of the 
competition. It consists of alist of Burmese 
writers in alphabetical order with short biogra- 
phical accounts of the better known. This kind 
of thing has been done before. There is the book 
by R. Maung Lwin and the Pitakat Thamaing. 
This essay however has merits of its own. Many 
of the writers are known-by several names and 
here we have cross references. Also the materi- 
al is compiled from 14 standard works of refer- 
ence and presents in a convenient form informa- 
tion not otherwise readily available; although 
therefore it fails to comply with the terms of the 
competition the Sub-Committee desires that it 
should be awarded a prize of Rs. 50/-. 

3. LAW.—Candidates for the prize were - 
asked to trace the course of legal development. 
Of the articles received one is merely a summary 
of the provisions of customary law contained 
in various “ Dhammathats ” and the other a mere 
bibliography of works on law. 

Signed 

May Ovunae. 
Maune Hpay. 
Maune Po Byv. 
J. S. Furnivatt. 
G. H. Luce, 
SHWE ZAN AUNG. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


RECEIVED SINCE AUGUST, 1920, Vol. X, Part II. 


Kachin Military Terms, by Major C. M. Enriquez. 

Archaeological Survey of India—New Imperial Series—South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. 111—Miscellaneous Inscriptions from the Tami! Country, Part TI. 

The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. VI, Part I (July 1920). 

The Indian Antiquary, a Journal of Oriental Research in archaeology, epigraphy, 
history, &c., edited by Sir Richard Temple and Prof. D, R, Bhandarkar—April, May 
and June 1920 and Index to vol. XLVII—1918. 

‘ Journal of the East India Association, Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4—July and October, 

920. 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1919. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras, for 
the year, 1919-1920. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21, Vol. 2, Part I. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Frontier Circle, for 
1919-20. y 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Not thern Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1919. 


SIAMESE PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM THE VAJIRANANA LIBRARY, 
BANGKOK 


A Sermon from the Kalama Sutta, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the Raja- 
patidha Monastory. 

A Collection of Moral Stanzas compiled by H. M. Rama V. and other members of 
the Royal Family. 

A Sermon from the Pavaragatha Maraovada, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva 
of the Rajapatidha Monastery, with a Preface by H. R. HL. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. 

A Sermon from the Subha Sutta, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the Raja- 
patidha Monastery. 

A Sermon from the Dhammuddesakatha, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the 
Rajapatidha Monastery. 

A Sermon from the Daliddiya Sutta, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the 
Rajapatidha Monastery. 

A Sermon from the Lekhapatipada, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the Raja- 
patidha Monastery. 

A Sermon from the Namassana Gatha, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the 
Rajapatidha Monastery. 

A Sermon on Chastity. 

An Old Sermon on an episode of the Life of Vessantra. 

A Sermon from the Parabhava Sutta, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the 
Rajapatidha Monastery. 

A Sermon from the Dighajinukoliyaputta Sutta, by the late Patriarch Pussadeva 
of the Rajapatidha Monastery. 

Sattariyadhanakatha; A Sermon. 

A poem on the demise of H. M. the Second King of Siam, with a Preface by FH: 
R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

*Mahavana: A Sermon on an episode of the Life of Vessantra composed in 
Chiengmai during the reign of H. M. Phra Narai, with a Preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. 
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172 LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Pali and Siamese Stanzas recited during the Visakhapuja festival Sasana- 
yupakkhakatha: A Sermon. 

A Treatise on Medical Property of various herbs, by the H. R. H. Prince Krom 
Luang Wongsa. 

Poem on the names of the boats conveying lamps and offerings down the River 
during the “ Loi Krathong Pradip ” festival, with a Preface by H. R. H. Prince Dam- 
rong Rajanubhab. 

Ancient Songs from the time of Ayuddhya. 

The story of Inao Stanzas Improvised during the reign of H. M. Rama 111. 

A poetical record of the journey of Phya Mahanubhab to China in B. E. 2324, 
with a Preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

A poem on the names of H. M. Rama IV’s children by H. M. King Chulalongkorn. 

A Record of the journey of H. M. Rama IV to the Malay Peninsula in B.E. 2402. 

Fragments of the Siamese Ramayana. 

Prologue for the Royal Theatre composed by H. M. Rama IV. 

On the style of royal letters by H. M. Rama IV. 

Nang Manora and Sangkh Thong: Two Ancient Plays from the time of 
Ayuddhya. 

Poetical Record of a Journey to India. 

A poem in praise of H. M. Rama Ill. 

Manibijai: a play by H. R. H. Prince Bhuvanctr Narindr Riddhi. 

Manibijai: a play by H. R. H. Prince Bhnvanetr Riddhi. 

Abu Hassan: a poem composed by order of H. M. Rama V. 

. Ancient Cambodian Laws on Slavory. 

Genealogy of the Family of Bang Chang. 

A Collection of Riddles, comopsed during the reign of H. M. King Rama V. 

A Treatise on Ceremonial composed by H. M. Rama V. 

Royal Degrees appointing Chao Phyas since the foundation of Bangkok, compiled 
by H. R. H. Prince Sommot Amarabandbu. 

A History of Vat Mahadhatu, by H. R. H. Prince Danrong Rajanubhab. 

Dhananjai Chieng Mieng, the Siamese Eulenspiegel according to the version cur- 
rent in the Northern Provinces. 

A Sermon from the Akankhoyya sutta by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of the, 
Rajapatidha Monastery. 

Panhadhammavinicchaya: explanations on various points of religious doctrine. 

Collection of Poems, composed by their Majesties the Second King of Siam. 

Royal Proclamations conferring titles upon members of the Royal Family during 
the present reign. 

Milinda Panha—the Questions of King Milinda translated for the first time from 
the Pali into Siamese, 2 vols. 

Sermon on the Life of Vessantra composed by H. M. Rama IV. 

History of Chinese Porcelain, by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

A collections of letters by H. M. King Rama IV printed for the first time by H. 
R. H. Prince Nares. 

Raja Nitisastra—Pali text with the Siamese verson. 

A Sermon from the Sangahavatthu and Devatabali by the late Patriarch Pussa- 
deva of the Rajapatidha Monastery. 

Culayuddhakaravamsa: Siamese Chronicle composed by Somdet Phra Vanaratu 
during the reign of H. M. Rama l. Pali Text with Siamese version. 

A Collection Plays for Marionettes. 

Desana Mahajati: a sermon being a translation of the Vessantrajataka. 

Moral Precepts of Krishna, by H. R. H. Prince Paramanujit Jinoros. 

Genealogy of some old Siamese Families, by H. &. Phya Ratanakul Atulyabhakt. 

A collection of poetical works engraved on stone-slabs in Vat Phra Jetubon. 

A collection of poems formerly printed in the “ Nariramya,” a periodical for 
women. 

Records of the Siamese Embassy to London in 1857 during the reign of H. H. 
Rama IV by Mom Rajodai. 
History of the Reign of H. M. Rama Il, by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

The Languages and Dialects spoken in Siam, by H. E. Phya Prajakich Korachakr. 
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History of the wars between Siam and Burma during the XVIth, XVII and 
XVIIIth Centuries, by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 
Manners and Customs, Parts, IJ, I, IV, V, VI, VU. , 

A Collection of Chronicles, Vols. IX, X, XI, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII, XVID, 


The Jataka, Book I, Vol. I (Second edition), and Book III (Part 2). 

A Collection of Travels, Part II—to Europe, to Burma, to Ceylon and to Turkey. 

The Romance of Khun Ch’ang Khun Phen: a poem of recitation, Vol. III. 

A list of Royal Names and Titles, Vol. IT. Officials in the service of H. M. The 
Second King. 

Solasapanha, Parts V and VI, translated from the Pali into Siamese by the late 
Patriarch Pussadeva of the Rajapatidha Monastery. 

Mahavamsa, translated into Siamese, Vol. ILI. 
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